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OUR GARLAND FOR JUNE. 


WE are upon the eve of June; and before the page that we are inditing shall 
meet the myriad eyes of our world-dispersed readers, the first sun of that lovely 
month shall have risen upon them. Surpassingly lovely, indeed, to us is June, 
for she hath not surrendered the charms of Spring, while she takes to herself the 
delights of early Summer. Verdure has not yet put off her rich green garb and 
paled in the sun’s rays; blossoms still linger upon the foxglove and the night- 
shade, the mallow and the honey-suckle, the bean and the pea; and with these 
we see the summer roses in all their hues of red and white, and the delicate briar 
flowers in the hedges, and the meadow sweet in the deep river-meads, and the 
silver-margined clouds of summer drifting with the gentlest of winds through the 
warming sky. But let us chaunt sweet June in quainter words than ours. How 
goes one of the oldest of English ballads :— 


“ Summer is ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new.” 


Or hear the strain of courtlie Master Edmond Spenser in “The Shepherd’s 
Calender” :— 
“ The simple ayre, the gentle warbling winde, 
So calm, so coole, as no where else I finde ; 
The grassie grounde with daintie daysies dight, 
The bramble bush, where byrdes of every kinde 
To the water's fall their tunes attemper right.” 


Tomorrow will be the first of June, and we have sped away to the near country 
that we may be there to greet its coming. But we sought not the sylvan shade 
alone, for with us travelled a mysterious box, covered with red leather, wherein 
were imprisoned many and multiform spirits, which had unguardedly committed 
themselves to our keeping, and with whom we mean to work our spells. And now 
we look out from our low window upon the dying May, and watch the light of 
evening vanishing amidst fantastic piles of dun clouds, edged with fleecy white, and, 
here and there, patches of pale orange thronged along the horizon, while above 
spreads the deep azure, for the moon’s lamp shines not in the heavens to-night, 
but the stars will come out all the brighter that she is away. 

Night steals upon us noiselessly, as we muse, and we light our tapers and trim 
our fire, for the hour is come for our spells. Let us open our box to a solemn 
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incantation, and what more fitting can we find than Rare Ben Jonson sup. 
plies :— 
“ Break, Phantasy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things. 
Create of airy forms a stream, 
It must have blood and nought of phlegm ; 
And though it be a waking dream, 
Yet, let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear.” 


Dear reader, peep in and feast your eyes. There may you see— 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over arched embower”— 


our treasured leaves heaped up to the full. Ay, the missives which many a 
fair, tiny hand indited, and timidly despatched to us, and the bolder poesy of 
manly spirits—here they are, all safe, though those who sent them may have 
thought them lost for ever. Let them not fear, however. It is said that all 
lost things—man’s imaginings and fancies, and the thoughts that never had ut- 
terance—will be found in the morn. So shall all the labours of the brain and 
offsprings of the intellect, which have passed into our custody, meet the light of 
day, now or at a fitting time, if they be but worthy. And now let us draw at 
random the first that comes to our hand. Tis 


A CANZONET FROM CAMOENS,. 


Eyes of violet brightness, 
Waving golden dresses, 
Cheeks of ruddy lightness, 
Such as Morn possesses ; 
Lips that pale the roses in their summer redness 
Unto waxen deadness, 
Lady, all are thine. 
Are they, too, as soft and fragrant ? 
Ah, to press them, pretty vagrant, 
Never has been mine. 


Though in beauty’s heyday 
Exquisitely charming, 
There’s an error, lady, 
All thy lustre harming : 
Wherefore dost thou suffer Rigour, the austere one, 
To enthral thee, dear one, 
Lovely as thou art ? 
Solemn folly ever chains thee— 
Silent melancholy pains thee 
To the very heart. 


Love’s a youngster joyous, 
Eloquently blooming ; 
Nought can e’er annoy us 
Of life’s weary glooming 
While in young Love trusting ; though the merry elf is 
Old as Time himself is, 
Yet he laughs at Time: 
Wouldst thou ever, gentle lady, 
Live in beauty’s blushing mayday— 
Trust to Love’s mad rhyme. 
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Playful and sparkling, and full of the warmth that beseems a bard who wanders 
through the citron groves of Lusitania, or by the banks of her vine-clad rivers. 
The stanzas are gracefully put together, and give fair promise of better things, 
which we would gladly see hereafter. And now pass we on. Here is something 
to read at “ the witching hour of night.” 


THE FAIRY WELL. 


Forth from a sparkling well 

A little stream went bubbling, 
But there was some sad spell, 

Its bosom ever troubling ; 
When through the balmy air 

No faint breeze had been sighing, 
A low moan was heard there, 

As of an infant dying. 


lany a The ripples on its breast 

esy of Were ever in commotion, 

y have And found as rarely rest 

nat all As billows on the ocean. 

ad ut- But when the first star shone 
in and From the blue sky at even, 
ight of That gently plaintive moan 
raw at Ascended thence to Heaven. 


Music so soft and sweet, 
So mournfully thrilling, 
As was this calm retreat 
With notes of sorrow filling — 
How could it be of earth, 
Or share in earthly gladness, 
When even its seeming mirth 
Partook so much of sadness ? 


Each evening near that well 
A female form was sitting, 
Whose beauty did excel 
The fairies round her flitting. 
She came to breathe her tale 
Of love and bitter sorrow, 
And from the stars so pale 
Some rays of hope to borrow. 


The lov'd one of her heart, 
Inspir’d by noble duty, 

From her was forced to part 
In her glad hour of beauty ; 

And fell he in the field, 
Victorious although gory, 

His life his country’s shield, 
His death his country’s glory. 


The Spirit of that well 
Oft view’d the grief-struck maiden, 
Whose breast with care did swell, 
Whose heart with grief was laden ; 
And while a tear would stray 
From her soft eyes in pity, 
To her at close of day 
She sang this plaintive ditty. 
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** Why, fair one of the earth, 

Why mournest thou so wildly, 
When, in their happy mirth, 

The bright stars shine so mildly ; 
And even the silken flowers 

Are slumbering and sleeping 
Around thy garden bowers, 

Whilst thou, alas! art weeping ? 


** Cease, cease, those bitter sighs, 

Be not so heavy-hearted, 

Thy love to yon clear skies 
Before thee has departed ; 

And should he now look down, 
And see his lov'd one fading, 

What tears his cheek would drown, 
What grief his brow be shading ! 


“Lo! as yon silvery star 

May soon in storms be shrouded, 
And its soft rays afar 

To us be overclouded. 
Even so, thy heart’s despair 

Would dim his dazzling brightness, 
And shade with clouds of care 

His robe of snowy whiteness.” 


Died on the maiden’s ear 
The song of the kind fairy ; 
Then ceased the gushing tear, 
Then grew her heart less weary ; 
For parting here, she knew, 
Leads to a future meeting, 
Where all the good and true 
Enjoy an endless greeting. 


And oft she came again 

To thank the Well’s fair daughter, 
For that consoling strain 

In which such truths she taught her ; 
But on the streamlet flow’d 

In mild and peaceful gladness— 
Her beautiful abode 

Who changed to joy such sadness. 


And thus, when all is pain 
Above, beneath, around us, 
And sorrow’s crushing chain 
With iron link hath bound us, 
Let us, no longer bowed 
To earth with hopeless sorrow, 
See, through the darkest cloud, 
Rays of a joyous morrow. 


What comes next? ‘The Snow Storm,” anda ‘‘ Dialogue between Brutus 
and Mark Anthony,” both by the same author. Well, we shall put by “ the 
Snow Storm” till a more fitting season, but the “ Dialogue” is not such as we 
should suppose would have passed between the old Romans on the occasion, and 
so we shall be happy to return it to Mr. Harpur, and content ourselves with 
Shakspeare. Let us pass on—these characters are surely traced by a woman's 
fingers, and were it otherwise we would dare be sworn the lines were woman's 
composition, for they breathe a spirit of gentleness, and sorrow, and hope, and 
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there is an appreciation of the beauties of nature, tree, and flower, and the song 
of birds, and the glory of the heavens, that the sex so keenly feel. Ah, C. B. H., 
if our guess be true, you have a claim by inheritance to be a poetess, and we 
would have thee do better things yet than this. 


THE TREE OF LIFE.—AN ALLEGORY. 


I. 


The tree of life that shone so fair 

In spring’s alternate shine and shower, 
What bitter fruit its branches bear, 

How soon 'tis stripped of leaf and flower! 
Athwart the green and lovely glade 

It flings a silence and a gloom ; 
Nor ever more beneath its shade 

Shall violet ope or cowslip bloom. 


II. 


No more beneath the sheltering leaves 
Shall wearied lambs at noontide throng, 
While over head the linnet weaves 
The silken tenour of his song ; 
No more the sad and widowed moon 
Her dewy tears above it weep ; 
No more at night’s unbroken noon 


Shall Muse beneath its branches sleep. 


Itt. 


For blight hath fallen on bud and leaf, 
And turned its fruitful sap to gall ; 

And mildewed, withered, bowed with grief, 
’Tis loitering to an early fall; 

The bough the redbreast used to love 
Now nightly hears the owlet hoot ; 

The locust gnaws the leaves above, 
The canker-worm is at the root. 


Iv. 


And shall it fall, and leave behind 
No record of its bitter past ; 
Uprooted by the idle wind, 
And whirled away upon the blast ? 
Forefend it heaven! a soil too warm 
Hath nursed this plague. Transplant it now 
Where drifting rain and eddying storm 
May purge the root and cleanse the bough. 


v. 
And Hope, who long had listened mute, 
Now raised her azure eyes and smiled ; 
She whispered soft of future fruit, 
And pointed to the distant wild! 
« Oh, bear it thither! trust in God! 
srutus Have faith in my prophetic words, 
“ the Again ’twill spread its arms abroad 
as we And shelter its deserted birds!” 
1, and C. B. H. 
; with 
man’s Well, here is woman's work again. Whatisitall about? “Christmas Eve.” Shall 
mans we let it lie over till the snow covers the green fields in December? Nay, ’twere 
», and pity to replace such sweet and tender melody in our casket ; so we shall even 
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bin’ up this Chrisimas rcse in our summer garland, and let the botanists and 
horticulturists carp at us as they may :— 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


’T was the eve of holy Christmas, and near the sacred time, 

I knelt the open window near to listen for the chime ; 

The grey, dark city, roof and spire, shone in the clear moonlight, 
Half-hidden by the misty veil of the December night. 

The distant hills m: ujestic rose by dark clouds dimly fringed, 

And on them many a well- known spot, the pale, clear moonbeams tinged, 
Which, like the old hills themselves, more grand in the distant view, 
Seem dearer even than of old, time’s distance traced through. 


The moon and countless stars shone bright upon the world below, 
As they did to the shepherd’s eyes, some hundred years ago, 
When angel voices sung to them the glorious Heaven-taught lay, 
The tidin; gs of man’s ransom won, our first glad Christmas Day. 
Oh! my stery too boundless for words to grasp even part ; 

To feel thy power is left alone the province of the heart ; 

For man’s too fettered thought to-day would find itself at loss 
To trace our Jesu’s glorious love from the manger to the cross. 


A feeling of God's presence, of gentle peace came o'er me, 

As light on the scene that lay so still, so fair, before me. 

I looked on the crowded city, and on the mountains high ; 

On the moon and the countless stars, bright beaming in the sky, 
My spirit bowed before my God!—the Christian’s soul was gl ad. 
I turned and looked into my heart, its human thoughts were sad ; 
For the sound of the Christmas chimes was borne upon the blast, 
And memory, wakened by the peal, rung from the mournful past 
The sound of many a cherished name, traced by the hand of years, 
Seen in the heart’s clear moonlight, through the misty veil of te ars; 
Of those who used to meet with us tlie hi appy Christmas D: Ly, 
When our hearts had no echo for the chimes less glad than they. 


For faith was then untarnished in the trusted and the true, 

In the band of old companions now left so very few. 

Some are in California, some on the pathless wave ; 

Some wandering in Arkansas, some in the quiet grave. 

The moon beams down on one dear grave, unmarked by urn or stone, 
But trellised with the faithful love of home’s true hearts alone. 

Some parted from us wider than by grave, or sea, or clime, 

Are stranger than the stranger now in the glad Christmas time. 


Oh! festivals may come to us with mellowed joy again, 

But never, oh! never a Christmas Day as bright as they were then; 
For few, indeed, the Christmas Days in which we bear a part 

Ere the chimes find an echo sad within the empty heart. 

And well it is the soul can feel that God has given a joy 

Which the sure turn of earth’s frail flowers to dust cannot destroy ; 
Where those that were worth the shedding of sorrow’s bitter tears 
Will bloom all fresh unfading in heaven’s brighter spheres, 


A. C. 


There is great promise in this poem, but we counsel a more attentive study 
of rythmical cadences. The affections of the heart, the holy charities of life, 
the sacred ties that bind us to home, and those of home are the truest in- 
spiration for woman, as they are the paths in which her feet most fitly walk, 
and the happiest of her missions on earth. Still there are higher themes and 
bolder flights, which woman may successfully essay; and here comes one 
most opportunely to illustrate and verify our assertion. Listen to these fine 
stanzas that give us, with a painter’s hand, such vivid pictures of the life of the 
poor miners son of Eisleben—the litle shiverine boy, who went forth at night 
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to sing for food—the ardent student of Erfurt—the fiery disputant, who tore 
the Bible from the iron chains that bound it in the house of God, to hurl it in 
thunder at those who made it a sealed book—the illustrious Luther. 


THE AUGUSTINE; OR, SCENES FROM A LIFE, 


% 
Now who art thou, poor patient child, that for a little food 
Dost sing before the castle-gate, or by the cottage rude ? 
Weary, and cold, and uncaressed! thou lonely, § stranger boy! 
Thy Christmas carols breathe, in truth, of hunger more than joy ! 
The peasant has unlatched his door, and calls with food to thee, 
But harsh his voice of kindness sounds, and thou hast turned to flee : 
Thy song hath ceased upon the dark and frosty morning air— 
Thou, with those little choristers, no more are “suppliant there. 
O! frightened eaglet ! does thy heart at human harshness pant ? 
Come back ! ! and “hes ar the voice of heaven—* My child thou shalt not want.’ 
Come back! for God hath work for thee, and other songs to sing ; 
Strains that shalt pierce the ear and heart of prince, and sage, and king ; 
Strains with which Europe, yea, the world, through far-off time shall ring ! 
For thou shalt loose the glori ious songs that have imprisoned slept ; 
The songs of Zion, hushed so long, where Zion’s children wept. 
Come back! and learn what boldness lies enfolded in that soul, 
Whereunto God the light shall ope of his Eternal Scroll : 
No soft luxurious home for thee !—leave that to feebler men ! 
The Apostle’s mantle thou must lift:—Paul’s heart be thine again! 


Il. 
Now what art thou, pale, silent, monk, who at the convent gate— 
The holier brethren’s servant meek, so duteously dost wait, 
To do their bidding through the streets the it knew thy youthful fame— 
A mendicant to those who loved tl iy genius and thy name : 
What time along that very way tr iumphal torches cast, 
To do thee honour, crimson light, as on the pageant passed ; 
Who saw thee put away the proud fair trophies of renown, 
For the dear pardon of thy God, the cowl—the after crown ? 
What, what is this young penance-worn, and anguish-wasted shade! 
Who hath the Church's sacred voice full reveren tly obeyed— 
Nor knows one wish but still to cling in sackcloth to her knees, 
And let her claim his heart’s best blood, if so her merey please ? 
This !—it is he—in God’s right hand, the chosen golden key— 
To unlock Rome’s dungeon-keep, the world, and set the nations free. 
Those sunken eyes, so mournful now, like faleons yet shall beam ! 
Forth, from their leone depths, the light of radiant faith shall stream. 


11. 
Eternal city! who is he that treadeth now thy streets, 
Where gorgeous pomp, pontifical, with pride i imperial meets ? 
Eternal city! surely now some earthquake-throb should stir 
Thy bosom’s purple- draperied folds—some prescient feeling spur 
Indigns ant judgment to outpour its thunders, swift and stern, 
Upon that youth who soon departs, and never shall return. 
And yet t the poor Augustine! how ? hast thou a truer child 
Than he who kissed thy sacred dust, and, solemn-hearted, smiled ; 
When, after weary pilgri image, he hailed thy scorching sun, 
And, fainting, stood, and blessed thee Rome! his woal of glory won! 
And look on him! what cloister¢ . lips—what fine and des ath- pale brow— 
More fervent “ misereres” ne’er breathed forth than his, who now 
Kneels on those marble tear-wet stairs, breught from the Holy Land, 
Up which to judgment Christ was led by thy Centurion band. 
See! painfully and sadly, there, with penitential toil, 
Thy prostrate pilgrim slow ascends, when, lo! with swift recoil, 
Up-starting to his feet, a voice is in his soul that saith, 
Shattering thy bondage from that hour, ‘the just shall live by faith,” 
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Iv. 

He goes! he leaves thee, Queen of Earth !—now clasp him to thy breast— 
Load him with all thy golden gifts, and kiss his lips to rest ! 

«Lady of Kingdoms!” kneel to him—to that one lover lost— 

Win back that soul magnificent, once more, at any cost! 

No! thou shalt call to him, from far, by each impassioned name, 

But he will spurn thee openly, and brand thee with thy shame ; 

And thou must bear his burning scorn, until thy haughty breast 

Be its own hell of hate untold, and pangs that never rest ! 


Vv. 
Forget we ne'er, oh, Rome! ‘twas thou, thy stony bosom dread, 
Whose dark embraces nursed us up that deathless star, to shed 
Its blaze of fiery truth and light along the cloudy way, 
That leads us through this breathing death to everlasting day. 
And be our watch-light, once again, should darkness lower around 
The realms, that, by the grace of God, our noble monk unbound. 
We thank thee for that priceless boon !—rise up in lofty ire— 
And if one more such soul sublime serve in thy temple choir, 
Oh ! spare him not, but sternly bid that glorious slave depart, 
To find his shelter, and his fame, in many a nation’s heart! 


E. M. H. 


Are not these beautiful? What perfect melody, what high-toned inspiration ; 
how strongly is the fancy moved ; how deeply the heart stirred by the bold fine 
outlines, that make the figures stand out like statuary, and set us wishing that the 
artist had filled in the picture. Still we have something grander and more ela- 
borate from her :— 


SONNETS 


SUGGESTED BY READING THE ** LYRA APOSTOLICA.” 


POETESSES. 


. 
Leave us not voiceless! Israel’s Deborah sang ; 
And Miriam to her timbrel, when the waves 
Of God rolled o'er the Egyptian’s shameful graves, 
O’er which no deathless pyramid upsprang 
With watching Sphynxes nigh. Then proudly rang, 
To woman’s harp, the Red Sea’s rocks and caves ; 
And still those strains, eternal music saves, 
With kingly prophet-hymns. We may not hang, 
Upon the willows of this Babylon, 
Our trembling harps in silence, though we weep 
When we remember Zion; though the deep 
And dark Euphrates of the world rolls on, 
And they, where we sit captive, passing by, 
Require of us a song, ah! not ’neath Zion’s sky ! 


TRADITION. 


II. 
Tradition, Ganges-like, doth claim its old, 
Its immemorial worship. Mark it come, 
The king of floods ! exacting reverence dumb ; 
And bearing onward blessedness untold, 
If thou wilt let its sacred arms enfold 
Thy faithfulness! if thou wilt let the deep, 
Unceasing volume of its waters sing 
Thy soul to death. And, lo! what thousands bring 
Themselves as offerings on its breast to fling, 
And wake in Paradise! At least, O cling, 
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With woman's meekness, to its holy side ! 

Cast some sweet flowers into the deadly tide, 

And go thy way in safety! Sayest thou “ nay?” 

Look in earth’s Brahmin-eyes, kneel down and kiss the clay ! 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Itt. 


**My holy mother made reply, 
Dear child, it is my priest."—Lyra Apostolica. 

My Mother Church! I loved, I love thee well, 
And reverently as well befits a child 
On whom thy lips, so beautiful, have smiled, 
When in their speech the holy law did dwell. 
But when the fair and virtuous woman turns 
To guilt’s disgraceful folly, then the cheek 
Of her least daughter, i in confusion, burns ; 
Nor may she follow in obedience meek, 
To be the thing that even her pity spurns. 
Then know thou, “ holy mother !” if thou go, 
After the harlot steps of Rome, and be 
The thing she is, we bend no more the knee 
For thy polluted blessings : sad and slow, 
We turn away, and leave thee to thy woe. 


OXFORD. 
IV. 
* For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome! 
By thy unwearied watch, and varied round, 
Of service in thy Saviour's holy home,”"— Lyra Apostolica, 
Thou hast no love for guilty Rome? Oh, no! 
Thou only lispest in her ancient tongue, 
Meek “ misereres,” for thou still art young; 
And fasts, and feasts, and penance-tears that flow, 
And heart-escaping words alone may show 
Thy dutiful affection. Spirit-wrung! 
(As bond-slaves should be, who have turned and clung 
To their dark chains, and chosen eternal woe), 
No marvel, if ye envy so the free, 
That ye denounce them, for the bond-slave ne'er, 
With the free-born, the princely heir may be; 
And there are some to whom the Word hath sworn, 
“¢ Into my rest ye shall not enter:” there 
Cometh no soul that is not loftier-born. 


LUTHER. 
Vv. 


We deify him not. Earth held him bound, 

No dove, in passion’s burning chains, to show 
That here heaven’s royal blood must ever flow 
Through human veins. Like some great organ’s sound, 
Whose mighty depths the shrinking ear astound, 
With swell o’e erwhelming, such was $ Luther’ $ soul ; 
And long its music’s glorious bass shall roll 
Down the interminable aisles profound 

Of that cathedral where no echo dies, 

The one eternal Church. Far in the skies 

His name is known, and here, on earth, beware 
How even his silent ashes ye despise, 

Or take again the tone of Rome! and dare 
Arouse the fiery spell in Luther’s name that lies ! 
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LUTHER’S GRAVE. 
VI. 
Thou noble Rhine-land! hadst thou nothing more 
Than that still grave, our eyes would turn to thee, 
And to that ark upon the tossing sea, 
Quietly anchored by the heavenly shore ; 
And if the tempest’s thunders are not o’er 
To us that grave a beacon-light shall be, 
And ours the sacred banner of the free, 
The saint who rests there to the battle bore. 
Heaven's armies follow where that banner leads :* 
Hark to their tread! the cavalry of God! 
Horses and riders o’er no earthly sod 
Whose awful retinue to earth proceeds ! 
Angel, Archangel, gazes on, and reads 
One Name ineflable, « The Word of God.” 
E. M. H. 


There is as much of true poetry within these few sonnets as would furnish 
forth a dozen odes. ‘Thoughts vigorous and well sustained, and withal ex- 
pressed with condensed force and polished diction, a dexterous command of 
Site, and a fervour of feeling, mark her as a muse of high order. 

Let us pause a moment ere we pass from these verses. ‘*No more, no more, 
oh never more,” shall the spirit that imagined them hold converse with us on 
earth! Another of our gifted daughters has passed away. Even while we write, 
the voice of mourning is still heard amongst the bereaved, and the turf is still 
fresh on the grave. Sweet Eliza Mary Hamilton, thou are gone to seek, it may 
be, some starry mansion to which thy spirit, even while earth-clogged, often 
essayed to rise. Haply in this moonless night, the science-taught eye of thy 
brother, as love-guided and tear-dimmed it scans the studded heavens, may 
fondly fancy, as he gazes on some brighter orb, that he has found thy abode in 
the star “ that shines so sadly fair.” 

A packet, with a foreign post mark! Ah, it comes from a land whither the 
blood, and bone, and sinews of Ireland, the young, and strong, and hopeful, and 
those who have some wealth still left, are daily and hourly departing. But it 
comes from an Irish heart, and tells of Irish scenes which Irish hearts still love 
and linger over in memory, be they where they may in the world’s wide range. 


A LEGEND OF LOUGHREA.f 


Woe to the land! for a warning is given 
In the midst of the lake, at the gloaming of day, 
As dimly disclosed through the curtain of even, 
The * death sign” is seen from the shores of Loughrea. 


* Rev. xix.11-13. 

+ Loughrea, or the ‘“‘ Lake of the King,” near the town of the same name, 
is connected in the traditions of the Galwagians with many wild and romantic le- 
gends. As in the case of Lough Neagh, it is said that the towers and spires of a 
submerged city can be seen by the boatman 


“In the wave Leneath him shining,” 

as his shallop skims over the placid surface. The ‘ death-sign” of Loughrea (the 
subject of the present legend) appears in the shape of a large black coffin floating 
on the surface of the lake, and is looked for every seventh year. Immediately after 
its disappearance, burials in the surrounding neighbourhood are said to be more than 
usually numerous, and it is considered an act of temerity to bathe in the water of 
the Lough, or to sail over it in a boat. The ruins of a Carmelite abbey are to he 
ecen here, founded about the year 1300, by Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster. 





The Emigrant’s Farewell. 


Youth of the land! be the white garland dresses* 
Prepared for the grave-yard procession’s array ; 

For the wild breeze shall sweep o'er the snowy wand tresses, 
That wave on thy funeral barrows, Loughrea. 


Death to the land! and a death-stroke entailing, 
On the hamlet deserted, the shriek of dismay ; 

The light laugh of mirth shall be changed into wailing, 
The living shall weep for the dead of Loughrea. 


J. O'H. 


Very pleasant to us is it to hear, from distant lands, the voice of those who 
are bound to us by the ties of country. Even so to them it is pleasant, when each 
recurring month brings our number, and with it, that for which their spirits 
thirst, information of the land they love, her political and social condition, her 
literature, her science, and her arts. There are few things that give us deeper 
pleasure or more justifiable pride than the knowledge that our monthly labours 
are so widely diffused through the great continent of America, and conduce to 
knit, closely and indissolubly, the spirits of Irishmen, when their hearts are 
severed by a mighty space of waters; and to cultivate kindly feelings and 
mutual respect between us and the citizens of a land, whose hospitable shores 
offer an asylum for many a sad-hearted emigrant. Well, here is something that 
turns up, opportunely enough. There be eyes that will read it on the shores, 
and in the cities and prairies of the new-adopted country, not without tears :— 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 


Oh, Erin mavourneen, how sad is this parting, 
Dear home of our childhood, for ever from thee! 
How bitter and burning the tears that are starting, 
As we sigh a farewell to thee, Erin machree ! 


Farewell the green nook, by the sweet hawthorn shaded, 
Where our lowly cot stood, by the Leo's tranquil shore ; 

Where my own dearest Norah I met, woo’d and wedded ; 
Where our babes were all born—we shall see it no more. 


For ruined and low lies our once happy dwelling— 

All roofless and crumbling the woodbine-clad wall ; 
Its desolate hearthstone so mournfully telling 

In *‘ eloquent silence” the tale of its fall. 


* The ‘garland procession,” an interesting feature of old Irish funerals, is 
nearly fallen into desuetude, except in remote districts of the country. Whena 
young unmarried person died it was customary for the young men and maidens of 
the neighbourhood to assemble to the number of twenty-four—twelve of the former 
dressed in black, and twelve of the latter arrayed in white. Each bore a small wand 
topped with pink ribbons, and covered with white fringes. They set out walking, 
two and two, before the corpse, and preceded by a cross, and what was named the 
“garland,” a sort of upright pole, three or four feet in length, with bowed pro- 
jections on all its sides. The cross and garland were decked out in the style of the 
wands. When the deceased person was a young man, those of his own sex took 
precedence in the walk; when a female, the maidens went in the first ranks. The 
“caoine” was an usual accompaniment in those cases. When the procession ar- 
rived at the grave, and the corpse had been consigned to its last resting-place, the 
white wands were stuck round the tomb at regular intervals by the bearers; the 
cross was placed at the head, and the garland at the foot of the grave. These frail 
mementoes of mortality were suffered to remain, as emblems of the purity of the 
deceased, until blown down or defaced by the action of rains and storms. 





Our Garland for June. 


‘The Fever came first, with slow, stealthy step creeping, 
And Death followed soon his dark path to our door ; 

Oh, cold is the bed where our darlings lie sleeping, 
Their sorrows all hushed—all their miseries o'er 


Then the Famine came stalking with gaunt bony finger 
And our landlord was ruthless, and pitiless sure ; 

And sweet Kathleen, our blue-eyed But why should we linger 
Recounting our sorrows—who cares for the poor ? 


Yes, God careth for us. Then no more of repining, 
Though we fly from this desolate country away 

To the free happy “West; as each ds ry is dec lining, 
For the land of our ‘fathe rs we'll ferv ently pray. 


’Tis night, and the first ruddy streak of the morning 
Shall break o’er our bark on the wide, trac skless main ; 
For our lost island-home our full hearts are still yearning, 
And the dearly-prized friends we may ne’er meet again. 


Then Erin mavourneen, how sad is this parting, 
Old home of our childhood, for ever from thee ! 
And bitter and burning the tears that are starting, 
As we take our last look of thee, Erin machree ! 


What pothooks and hangers are these ? Greek, by Cadmus! and from a lover 
of laughter too, as he signs himself ‘* :Asysaws.” We love laughte ’r ourselves 
with all our he art, <— ially after we have been in a melancholy mood, whereof 
we hold it to be the best as well as the pleasantest cure. And we love merry 
companions, being of opinion with the sage Magninus, that a merry companion 
is better than any music; or, as the ancient proverb hath it, ‘* Comes jucundus 


in vid pro vehiculo”—* A pleasant companion is as a wagon to him that is 
weary on his way.” Listen, then, to 


MRS. MAGRATH, 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK OF ONE OF THE POST-HOMERIC POETS. 


THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 

0 derrowa Maypa, Aoxayos én, 
Te & av ios gov Aoxayos 7 ; 
TprAdodov Kuvenv Kat Te Eupos éxwv, 
Q Serrowa Maypa te dns mepe Tw ; 


Arrah Mrs, Magrath, the sergeant said, 

Would you like your son was a sergeant made ? 
With his big long sword and his three-cocked hat, 
Arrah Mrs. Magrath would'nt you like that ? 


Now Mrs, Magrath lived near the sea-shore, 
For the coorse of seven long years and more ; TloAvdAoraBoww varetaacKe, 
She seen a big ship come across the sea, “ISovca Se vavy rAnoiov axtns 
Oh neighbours, says she, wont you clear the way. 2 yevroves Heet Tvderdns. 


Acorowa Maypa rapa Gadacoy 


Master Tade is now landed without any legs, 
But instead of them got two wooden pegs; 


Nuv & év med marpidos ains 
Ilodas EvAwwos éotyn Tvderdns, 


And, after a dozen of kisses or two, 
Pon my soul Tade, this can't be you! 


Arrah were you dead, or were you blind, 
That you left your two legs far behind ; 


Or was it in walking across the say 


That you wore your two legs down to the knee? 


Why then I was’nt dead, nor was I blind, 


That I left my two legs far behind, 
Nor was it in walking across the say, 


But a big cannon-ball shot them both away 


O then my son Tade you were tall and slim, 
And sure you had a leg upon every limb, 


And if you were my son Tade at all 


Why did'nt you run from the big cannon-ball, 


O then mighty wars I will proclaim 


Against the King of France and the King of Spain; 


I'll make them sorely rue the day 
That they shot my Tady’s legs away. 


Pirdovoea be dwdexaxts—ochone ! 
"Apa Tudedn, mov tvyxavers wv ; 


"Apa vexpos ovy 7 TudbdAos wr, 
*ArearepnOns Twv mrodwy + 

*H repurarwy em. Oadacon 
Aurapous Todas wAeras Tuderdy ; 


Odbre vexpos ovv ove TudAos wr, 
"AreotepnOnv twv rodwv, 

Ovre wepitatwv ém Garacon— 
"AAN’ Grreraye ) oarpa meyaAn. 
2 rexvovr é gov av & inmAos fs, 
Kat én ov ¥. no0a modwxns 
"AAA Tws €i TexvoY mov ov y 7s, 
Our édpuyes Ex oatpas peyadns. 


TavAwy Bactre eruroAcuwow, 
Kat twv IBnpwv tupavvw 
Oiwor xpakovrar (Kar tws & od ; 


‘Ort wAeoay rodas Tvderdov, 
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‘‘ We find internal evidence in this poem (proceeds 207+) that the sergeant 
in question was no other than the celebrated Agamemnon, Commander-in- C hiet 
of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. It is also no less clear that the Tady of the 
English version was no less than the celebrated Diomede, son of Tydeus, whom 
Homer designates by the patrony mic Tvdsdns. * Coming across the sea too,’ con- 
firms the view that it was at the siege of Troy Tydides lost his legs. ‘Thatthe poem 
has been mutilated by time is evident. We have also marks of interpolation ; 
‘ochone,’ is evidently a gloss of the Irish translator to fill up the ‘ gaping of 
the rhyme.’ As to the cannon-ball it is clear that epaige does not mean a cannon- 
ball, but a ball cast from a sling. Methinks I hear some critic say, ‘ Fudge! a 
ball from a sling could not be large enough, nor projec ted with sufficient velocity . 
to cut off a man’s legs in such a wholesale manner.’ Pause for a moment and 
perpend, most astute critic. Had you read Homer you would find that he speaks 
of Hector, nay of this very Tydides in question, having raised, nay swung, with 
the greatest facility, a stone of such enormous weight that (I quote the words of 
the poet from memory,) ‘not ten men, such terrestrial mortals as are now- 
a-days, could raise it on a wagon.’ Think you such chaps could not sling 
a mass of iron as large as one of our cannon-balls, and with as great velocity 
as if it came from the cannon’s mouth? As to who the potentates were against 
whom Tydides’ mother vowed such vengeance, I leave to Dr. Petrie and the 
antiquarian members of the Royal Irish Academy to determine, Enough for me 
to have rescued this noble lyric from destruction. 

“ Diroysrws.” 


“* Sonnets upon Mary Queen of Scots,” by an old favorite, B. B. Feltus. We 
are great admirers of sonnets when they are good, but there is no mediocrity in 
such matters. To produce a sonnet is a difficult task, not only poetically 
but mechanically ; and there is an insane notion abroad that any rythmical com- 
position, provided it have exactly fourteen lines, is asonnet. ‘This it is that has 
deluged us with a thousand things for which we have no name, and soiled a world 
of excellent paper that might have been profitably employ ed for writing letters 
of business, or keeping accounts. The best models of the structure of the sonnet 
are to be found in Petrarch and Filicaja in Italian, and in Wordsworth and 
Bowles in our own language. The poetical qualifications which we hold to be in- 
dispensable in this form are a terse, short, condensed style, and thoughts few, 
prominent, and completed in the poem, and a certain antique and classic air; in 
fact, a sonnet is to an ode, or longer poem, what a miniature is to a full length 
portrait. 

Mr. Feltus is a very successful sonneteer, and those now before us sustain his 
reputation. 


SONNETS ON MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


BY B. B, FELTUS. 


QUEEN.—Guess at her years, I pr’ythee. 
M Es s,—Madam, 

She is a widow, and I do think she’s thirty. 
QuEEN,.—Bearest thou her face in mind? is it long or round ? 
MeEss.—Round, even to faultiness, 

QUEEN.—For the most part, too, 

They are foolish that are so, Her hair, what colour ? 

MEss.—Dark, Madam; and her forehead is as low 
As she could wish it. 
QUEEN.— There’s gold for thee. —-SHAKSPEARE, 


I,.—-RELIGIOUS TROUBLES. 


Oh beauty! never surely did’st thou wear 
So exquisite a shape, so sweet a face, 
Such charms Idalian heightening every grace, 
As Mary Stuart, by allotment rare, 
Joined to the Queen of Scots, and Tudor’s heir. 
Let’s feign she liveth for a moment’s space ; 
In Holyrood she holds her queenly place ; 
A queen, poor soul!! and yet no mistress there, 
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For Knox denounces her; to him she pleads 
For toleration: he, as doth befit 

Genevan plainness, speaks, ‘‘ Discard those beads, 
Relics, and gauds, the scum of Satan’s pit ; 

Pore less on missals, more on Holy Writ, 
And warned by Jezebel’s end, eschew like deeds.” 


IIl.——THE MURDER OF DARNLEY. 


Kind heaven! exact not more from one so fair 
And lovely, than the weak and mortal state 
Of frailty can perform. She knows too late 
How worthless Darnley, like a tawdry mayor, 
Proud of his truncheon, or the brittle ware 
Of comeliness, with which too kind a fate 
So richly hi 1d composed him. Dull ingrate! 
Busy at others’ beck—a petty player! 
Too soon, alas, will come an awful night, 
The last for him—let horror shroud the deed— 
Yet, Darnley, could a deed less dark requite 
Thine own? ’twas thou that murderous crew didst lead 
To thy wife’s presence, and before her sight 
Pierced Rizzio with more wounds than death could need 


IlI,——ESCAPE FROM LOCHLEVEN. 


Not all the novels from Boccaccio’s store 
So touch ~~ heart, so fascinate the soul, 
As those bright spots which history can unrol 
From true adventure. By thy islet’s shore, 
Lochleven, still a ruin eae of yore 
Proud Morton’s stronghold ; wrapt in ivied stole 
The tower once tall, where streamed ‘the bannered scroll 
Blazoned with shield a ‘‘ bleeding heart’ * that bore— 
Here bided Mary; rudely given in charge 
To Douglas by her foe, his house’s head. 
W hy spe eds yon shallop from the isle’s green marge ? 
Oh wondrous Love! the bleeding heart hath bled 
Afresh from thy keen shaft; and thou at large, 
Fair captive! hast thy keeper captive led. 


IV.——IMPRISONMENT. 


Oh would’st thou know what 'tis for long, long years 
To dwell beneath the dull and deadly shade 
Of a prison; there to pine away and fade, 
Wasting with that heart-sickness which no tears 
Relieve ; no hope in some to-morrow cheers. 
The past with errors of dark die inlaid, 
And all reprief, by man’s or nature’s aid, 
From bitter thoughts denied. No sound, to ears 
Accustomed to the tale of passionate hearts, 
Now audible, but chidings harsh and rude: 
No looks, to eyes whence Love drew all his darts, 
Seen, save those scowls that freeze the curdling blood 
With fear ; till fear with senselessness departs, 
The numb, cold, calm of sorrow’s sickliest mood. 


rhe cognizance of the House of Dougla 
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V.—MARY’'S LETTER TO ELIZABETH. 


«Oh, by our common grandsire, sister Queen, 
3y our joint heirship to Plantagenet, 
Be merciful, nor let thy heart for: cet 
The ties of kindred! What though fe suds between 
Our jarring interests in time past have been, 
o tricks of council cancel nature's debt ? 
Tam thy captive, but thy equal yet: 
Relent, nor lon; ger let such wrongs be seen 
By men or ‘angels, Dowager of France! 
Mary of Scotland! I commit my cause 
To Him by whom kings reign, not thee whom chance 
Made stronger: yet thy strength small increase draws 
From violating rights which all advance 
Who reign, and all divine and human laws.” 


VI.—NORFOLK’S SUIT, 


Who has not heard of gentle Surrey? He 
Who sung the praise of his fair Geraldine : 
Yet Surrey’ s son, though fated less to shine 
In fame’s reme mbrance, will remembered be 
As Mary’s latest lover. Changed is she, 
Alas, how changed! Yet still the Loves entwine 
Hier form, though wasted; and a charm divine 
Cleaves to the twilight of adve sity. 
Oh, Nortolk! had the records of thy race 
No warning voice for thee, too blindly led 


By crazed ambition? Could a crown add grace 
To Mowbray’s and to Howard's ducal head ? 

But if aims nobler urged thee, take high place 
Amongst thy country’s most illustrious dead. 


VIT. —FOTHERINGAY CASTLE. 


Thy castle, Fotheringay, small semblance shows 
Of royal inmate. In the midnight breeze 
‘Lhe drooping | banners flap, and under these 
‘Thy men-at-arms to measured. steps compe se 
The ordered round. No jovial warder blows 
A merry blast, when stranger guest he sees : 
But in thy hall the spider spins at ease, 
And in thy courts the grass unweeded grows. 
Fell hold! reserved through all succeeding time 
For execration! Haunt of recreant spies! 
Where serpents, crawling in their native slime, 
Through depths of infamy to greatness rise— 
By such foul ways, as seen in God’s pure eyes, 
Did Burleigh, Walshingham, and Leicester climb. 


Vill.——THE TRYAL. 


In such a place, by such a crew beset, 
‘Thus circumvented, on all sides attacked, 
Could’st thou alone, unaided, counteract 
Their practices? escape their wide-spread net, 
Disarm their quibbles, and, unconquered yet, 
VOL, XXXVII.=—-NO, CCXKXII. 
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Hold them at bay? Could’st thou, with pains all racked, 
Maintain thy queenly dignity intact, 
Nor leave them one false perjured charge unmet 
With brave denial? Oh thou daughter true 
Of Flodden’s James, of Bruce of Bannockburn, 
’Tis now thou art a queen: the homage due 
To birth and beauty iron hearts may spurn, 
But not that greatness which with death in view, 
Hatred to awe, and rage to shame can turn. 


IX.——-THE EXECUTION. 


Thrice falls the axe. A prelate’s hand uplifts 

Her severed head by hair grey not with age 

But sorrow. Stretched lies on that bloody stage 
The lifeless trunk, once rich in nature’s gifts, 
Food for the worm! till He whose just eye sifts 

The deeds done in this mortal pilgrimage 

May give it form again. Spent all your rage, 
Spite, hatred, envy, malice ; poor unthrifts ! 

What can ye farther? hence away, and seek 
Fresh victims: here ye cannot longer heap 

Insults on Mary. Soon remorse will wreak 
Sharp retribution: thoughts that may not sleep 

Will day and night beset with ravening beak 
That jealous heart, within which rankled deep 

The praise of charms beyond what flattery dared to speak. 


There go the chimes of midnight, and lo! our garland is finished and bound 
up by a thread of our own spinning. Now we close our box, though its treasures 
are but half explored. ‘ Full many a flower” lies yet untouched, but such flowers 
will not, like their sisters of the garden, fade, and at a future time we shall bind 
them up too for you. Well, is not our garland a fair one, and a fragrant? Have 
not its flowers bright hues? Do they not exhale sweet odours? Are not the 
— soft to the touch, and beautiful in form? May we not say with Matthew 

rior :— 


“ The pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet and lily fair, 
The dappled pink and blushing rose 


Ay, all these and more have we bound up together. The warm flush of the 
rose; the melancholy paleness of the lily; the gaudy tulip; the variegated 
pansy; the wild sweet violet, and our own green shamrock! with the laurel ‘and 
cypress and palm leaves entwined amongst them, are not these fitting flowers 
for OUR GARLAND FOR JUNE ? 
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Horace Walpole and his Contemporaries. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND 


Awnoruer book on the interminable 
and never wearying theme of Horace 
Walpole, the acknowledged Emperor 
of Gossips, and King of Letter-writers. 
« Ave cannot wither, nor custom stale 
the infinite variety” of reminiscences 
connected with this name. Unlike 
Newton, whose mighty faculties achiev- 
ed their great discoveries in science at 
a comparatively early period of life, 
and then reposed, as if worn out or 
wearied, the lord of Strawberry Hill 
(though in a much inferior grade) 
continued to lead in his peculiar walk 
with undiminished spirit, until the full 
term allotted by the ps: almist ; as 
lively in old age as in vigorous man- 
hood, with im: ugination as fresh and 
green in the winter of seventy, as in 
the budding spring of seventeen. Not 
even the “ arthritic tyranny” of gout, 
so remorselessly exercised over him in 
his latter years, could totally subdue 
his patience, or extinguish his love of 
elegant society, until just before the 


curtain was ready to drop, when, as the 
present writer informs us, ‘* he became 
a fretful valet tudinarian, verging on im- 
becility, complaining of those who were 
kindest, and blaming those who had 


never been in fault.” The querulous 
helplessness of this ‘last scene of all,” 
with the neglect that too often accom- 
panies existence, protracted to the ex- 
treme period when strength becomes 

labour and sorrow, verify the ss aying of 
the ancient Greek, as echoed again by 
our modern poet, * whom the gods love 
die young.” 

When we first glanced at the title- 
page, from constant familiari ity W ith 
the subject, we took this for a new 
or enlarged edition of some preceding 
book, rather than an original one, and 
were a little startled when assured by 
the editor in his preface, that with the 
exception of a few meagre sketches 


ginal letters, chiefly from Sti cawberry 
Author of * ‘the Crescent and the Cross,’ 


HIS CONTEMPORARIES, * 


prefixed to his works by Pinkerton, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Lord Dover, the bio- 
graphy of Horace Walpole is now for 
the first time presented to the public. 
The life of a wealthy, fashionable 
man of letters, such as the Earl of Or- 
ford, indulging i in perfect idleness (the 
dolce far niente), when not choosing to 
canter a little on a favorite hobby-horse 
—a “voluptuous virtuoso” as he has 
been called, more disposed to sedentary 
than to active pursuits,—is not likel 
to abound in stirring incidents by flood 
and field ; although he once captured 
a house breaker, and another time was 
nearly run over by a coach-and-six 
while attempting the chivalrous feat of 
carrying a young lady over a wet style. 
The latter cat: astrophe was superseded 
by rather an equivocal tableau, not very 
delic sately described in his own letters. 
But want of delicacy, even among the 
highest classes, was one of the smaller 
vices of the last age. Twice, also, Wal- 
pole was in danger of being drowned 
while acting *‘ Squire O’Dames,” a cha- 
racter he was partial to, although not 
formed by nature for a hero. The 
drawing-room of a predominant duchess, 
or the snuggery of a select literar 
circle, were his more legitimate fields 
of distinction. The character of his 
mind will be traced, not in deeds but 
in words. His genius displays itself 
in his conversation, writings, and epis- 
tolary correspondence. ‘From these 
sources, and many similar ones, ema- 
nating from his chosen companions, we 
feel ourselves as intimately acquainted 
with Horace Walpole, as familiar with 
his costume, slight effeminate figure, 
style of talk, turn of humour, and other 
personal peculiarities, as if we had 
known and associated with him all our 
lives. We accompany him from Ar- 
lington-street to White's, where we 
meet George Selwyn and “the wits” 


Memoirs of Horace Walpole and h is Contemporaries ; including numerous oris 
| Hill Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq, 


’ &e., &e. In two volumes, 8vo. London : 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. 1851. 
t ‘* Unhappy whom to beds of pain 
Arthritic tyranny confines.”—Dr, Johnson’s Poems. 
Herodotus, as quoted by Lord Byron; but the line belongs to Menander— 


** Ov yap Caci pirovow amoPvicKei veos.” 
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of the day ; back again to Arlington- 
street, and the next morning in his well- 
appointed coach to Strawberry Hill, 
where we are sure to meet our merry 
old acquaintance, Kitty Clive, before 
whose resolute independence of spirit 


Garrick trembled in the plentitude of 


his autocracy. The Clive who informed 
Roscius that she was richer than he, 
as she knew when she had enough, 
which he never would; who, when he 
played the crocodile at parting, told 
him to his teeth, he hated and was glad 
to get rid of her, and would light up 
candles for joy only it would cost him 
sixpence ; who never was absent from 
the Strawberry Hill parties, loved and 
honoured by ‘the lord of the castle ; 
who enlivened the whole cirele 1 ry her 
exhaustless fun and anecdote, w hile she 
kept retired countesses in order, and 
frightened them from ¢ heating at whist. 

W ithout much stretch of imagination 
we can embody Horace W alpole i in the 
flesh, seated on the sofa before us, op- 
posite to the table at which we are 
writing. We fancy nothing new can 
be told us of one of whom w already 
know somuch. He wants no miiiien, 
obsequious Boswell, with busy, diurnal 


note-book to perpetuate the memory of 


a coughor a sneeze which otherwise 
would “be lost. On closing these two 
very agreeable volumes, the i impression 
left on the mind sc Yj does justice 
to the author. We feel as if we had 
been refreshing memory on matters we 
knew before, rather than adding to our 
stock of information. But all to be 
found previously in many places, is 
here for the first time collected together 
and brought again before us at one 
view in a condensed, perspicuous, and 
animated narrative. ‘The introduction 
of other characters and incidents blend- 
ing with the individual biography, is 
skilfully managed, rendering the pic- 
ture more complete, and greatly editing 
to its interest and variety. When we 
consider the number of the euieiie 
persone introduced, and the many sub- 
jects discussed, the book appears un- 
usually short, and in no degree dete- 
riorated by the leaven of dulness. This 
is saying a great deal in favour of two 
portly octavo volumes in these abbre- 
viating days, when : anything beyond an 
ordin: wry ps umphlet terrifies the reading 
public intoa bibliophobia. But we must 
take leave, before we proceed further, 
to enter a gentle protest against a mys- 
terious practice becoming frequent and 
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fashionable ; namely, that of ushering 
new publications into the world with 
the name of the author hidden under 
the segis of an editor of established re- 
putation. The * stat nominis umbra” 
of Junius is preferable to this demi- 
anonymous substantiality. It reminds 
us of Teucer sending forth his arrows 
from behind the seven-fold shield of 
Ajax Telamon, while he watches their 
effect and prepares himself for another 
discharge. A temporary blind, to be 
withdrawn as it suits the inclination or 
convenience of the parties concerned, 
and which, when lifted, has in more 
cases than one disclosed the imaginary 
co-partnership represented by the s same 
individual. 

In the present instance we are puz- 
zled to draw the line of demarcation. 
We are unable to separate to our own 
satisfaction the concealed author from 
the avowed editor, and probably bestow 
praise or censure on the one which ms ay 
with more propriety belong to the 
other. We cannot divest ourselves of 
the idea that the glowing, pointed sen- 
tences of the author of « The Crescent 
and the Cross” are scattered more li- 
berally through this work than he ac- 
knowledges ; and we fancy, although 
perhaps erroneously, that he has had a 
greater share in its ¢ omposition than he 
modestly admits in his preface, wherein 
he assures us hehas * furnished nothing 
towards it except such doubtful advan. 
tage as his name could give, and such 
corrections as we re freely offered and 
as freely accepted.’ 

Notwithsté unding the spirit and grace- 
fulness which breathe in these volumes, 
and the varying interest of the subjects 
touched upon, when we had finished 
their perusal we felt jaded and unre. 
freshed. Why was this? Because they 
exhibit in the mass such an unfavorable 
view of human nature ; such a predo- 
minance of evil over good ; such over- 
whelming portraitures of animal de- 
pravity ; of utter sensualism in the 
highest el: isses of society, in the most 
influe mtial sections of civilized life. 

The nation drove out the elder branch 
of the Stuarts, and gained something 
in civil and religious liberty—valu: able 
acquisitions, certain to take root and 
fructify with time when solidly planted 
ina nourishing soil. But neither morals 
nor manners appear to have changed 
for the better during the reigns of the 
two first kings of the substituted fa- 
mily, Vice underthe Stuarts was high 
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in the ascendant ; intrigue held * so- 
vereign sway and masterdom ;” but it 
was at least gay, social, and well-bred. 

So, perhaps, the more dangerous and 
seductive. Under the first ‘and second 
George, the quantity of the commodity 
still went on increasing, but the texture 
became gloomy, coarse, and avaricious. 
There was even more of vice, but now 
well seasoned with vulgarity. The 
elegant voluptuousness of Circe and 
Armida transformed into the low de- 

bauchery of Silenus and Trimalchio.* 

George the First kept his wife far 
away from England, i immured in a con- 
tinental dungeon, while the two Ha- 
noverian ogresses of his harem, the 
« Schulenberg,” and the ‘ Kielman- 
seck,” the ** N. ay Pole,” and the * Ele- 
phant and Castle,” as the 'y were nick- 
named, openly disposed of place and 
pension, selling rank and honour to the 
fighest bidder. Ie hated his son and 
successor, who returned the compli- 
ment with interest, and destroyed his 
father’s will as a last act of filial re- 
verence. ft 

George the Second selected his wife 
as the spec cial confidante of his various 
connubial peccadilloes, all his Liaisons 
being by kind permission of his better 
half ; an agreeable and respectable do- 
mestic arrangement. As he and his 
father detested each other mortally, so 
did he and his queen continue this fa- 
mily affection in the direct line, by a 
cordial abhorrence of their own eldest 
son, which occasioned many scenes, and 
much expe nditure of passion ; to the 
scandal of the few who thought cor- 
rectly, and the amusement of the many 
who preferred mischief above every- 
thing. 

The King inquired of his wife, as 
the safest authority, whether “ the 
beast,” meaning the Prince of Wales, 
was really his son. Her Majesty as- 
sured him he was; and then expressed 
her maternal feelings as follows:— 
** My dear first-born is the greatest 
ass, and the greatest liar, and the great. 
est canaille in the whole world; and I 
most heartily wish he was out of it.’’t 
There was at least no mystification in 
these little family dissensions. The 


edifying ex: — were not thrown 
away on the public, who look to the 
high authorities set over them for guid- 
ance and instruction, as the traveller 
is directed by his road-book, and the 
subordinate members of an orchestra 
take from the leader the key-note by 
which to tune their own instruments. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (the father 
of George III.), who died in 1741, was 
undoubtedly a very objectionable per- 

son, and his demise a public benefit, 
as it made way for the succession of a 
much betterman. Thefollowing Elegy, 
which appeared at the time among 
many others, is quoted by our author, 
and inte rprets, as he says, ‘* the com- 
mon | opinion of the day as to the general 
merits of the family; and while it 
places him rather above the rest, rates 
him still at an extremely moderate va- 
luation :’— 


“ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had ‘it been his father 
I had much rather; 
Had it been his brother, 
Much better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There is no more to be said.” 


In speaking of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, the hero of Fontenoy 
and Culloden, as he has been called 
(why do they omit Closter-Seven ?), 
but better known as * the Butcher,” 
this author denies his claim to the lat- 
ter enviable title ; and with reference 
to his cruelties in Scotland, says:— 
‘¢ Those who look carefully into the 
authorities for these atrocities will not 
find them deserving of faith.” This 
opinion is more easily delivered than 
proved. There is no fact in history 
better established than the frightful 
and unnecessary barbarities committed 
after Culloden, by the army under the 
Duke of Cumberland; a full and very 
interesting detail may be found in the 
Pictorial History of England, where 


* For the suppers of Trimalchio, see Petronii Arb. Satiricon. 

+ This has been disputed, but no will was forthcoming, after Archbishop Wake 
handed it over to the new king, who put it in his pocket, and thus the royal goods 
and chattels fell to the last person to whom the owner would have left them. 


ft Quoted in the book we are reviewing, 


from Lord Harvey's Memoirs, 
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the authorities are named, and the 
concurrent “testimony of friends and 
enemies produced in evidence. The 
campaign was inglorious, although de- 
cisive; and the battle itself a paltry 
affair, in which there was no display 
of military skill on either side. The 
wretched Highlanders were disunited, 
badly officered, unskilfully command- 
ed, and exhausted by a ridiculous and 
harassing night march, in a still more 
absurd attempt to surprise the British 
army, which amounted to nearly 8,000 
well-appointed, experienced troops. 
The rebels hardly mustered 4,000, 11]- 
disciplined, half-armed, and more than 
half-starved. It was a case of bad ge- 
neralship succeeding against worse; 
* les bornes qui battaient les aveugles,” 
as Frederick the Great said of a battle 
between the Russians and the Turks. 
We agree with our author when he 
says, the rebellion was a formidable 
one, and that the Duke put it down 
completely, thereby rendering good 
service; but we leave him when he 
argues that the severity resorted to 
after success, was either good policy 
or mercy in disguise. It may to some 
extent have been expedient ; but that 
has little to do with either wisdom or 
justice. Heading and hanging men 
taken in open rebellion seems like le- 
gitimate retribution. It is precisely 
what the vanquished would have done 
to the victors, had the fortune of war 
reversed their positions. Attainder of 
title and forfeiture of property are also 
natural consequences. ll this applies 
to ringleaders, fomenters, and warriors 
with arms in their hands; but nothing 
can extenuate brutal outrage against 
helpless women and children, burning 
villages and cottages, in the mere wan- 
tonness of power, and general plunder 
without measure or distinction. That 
all these excesses were perpetrated 
systematically throughout the High- 
lands is undeniable. North of the 
Tweed, they have been too long fa- 
miliar with such eulogistic couplets as 
the following, to change their opinions 
on the merits of the party celebrated: — 


“ Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Ken ye the news I hae to tell? 
Cumberland ’s awa to h——. 

Charon grim came out to him, 

Ye’re welcome here, ye deevil’s limb! 


He tow'd him o’er wi’ curse and ban, 
Whiles he sank and whiles he swam; 
They took him neest to Satan’s ha’, 
There to lilt wi’ his grandpapa ; 

The deil sat girnin in the neuk, 
Riving sticks to roast the Duke ; 

They put him then upon a speet, 

And roasted him baith head and feet ; 
They ate him up baith stoop and roop, 
And that’s the gate they serv'd the Duke! 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie !” * 


When we find the ‘ humours” of 
William Duke of Cumberland justified, 
we shall expect next an apology for 
the massacre of Glencoe. As this same 
author says in a subsequent portion of 
his book, on Walpole’s attempt to 
purify Richard the ‘Third :—* It is but 
attempting to wash the black-a-moor 
white.” Posterity willnever be brought 
to think Richard was a ‘‘ much-injured 
individual,” or that Cumberland had 
*‘ butcher” added to his titles, without 
good claim to the distinction. Hear 
Horace Walpole himself, in a letter to 
Sir H. Mann, at Florence: —‘ The 
King is much inclined to some mercy ; 


but the Duke, who has not so much of 


Cesar after a victory as in gaining it, 
is for the utmost severity. It was lately 
proposed in the city to present him 
with the freedom of some company ; 
one of the aldermen said aloud—‘ Then 
let it be of the Butchers.’” Cumber- 
land and Cesar !—Culloden and Phar- 
salia! Flattery will scale Olympus at 
last. As Hamlet says, ‘* Oh, shame, 
where is thy blush?” When Walpole 
drew this parallel, he should have 
joined to it another: Alexander and 
Hawley. Each fired a royal palace: 
the one Persepolis, in the pride of vic- 
tory; the other, Linlithgow, in the 
shame of defeat. General Hawley 
rested his laurelled head in the Palace 
of Linlithgow, on the night when he 
fled, hatless, from the glories of Fal- 
kirk. On the following morning, as 
he burried off to Edinburgh, his dra- 
goons wantonly set fire to the straw 
that had littered their horses, and 
burned down that ancient dwelling- 
place of kings. 

A favourite object in the present day 
appears to be, to uproot all precon- 
ceived opinions on matters of history, 
and supply the vacancies with new ones. 
A sturdy paradox never fails to excite 
curiosity. There have been already 


* See ‘“*Hoyg’s Jacobite Relics,” &c., for other similar canticles. 
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several justifications of Shylock, an 
elaborate essay on the daring courage 
of Falstaff, an apology for the charac- 
ter and conduct of Iago, with profound 
metaphysical inquiries tending to prove 
that Marat, Danton, and Robespierre 
= philanthropists on a grand scale. 

e have in our own possession, in 
m: coeds avery convincing and un. 
answerable * EF xculpation of Regan 
and Goneril,” which will be given” to 
the world whenever the author and 
his publisher agree upon terms. 

At page 182, vol. i. an amusing anec- 
dote is told, which shows the extreme 
unpopularity of George I]. in 1736. 
He had stayed rather longer than usual 
in Hanover, detained by the charms 
of Madame Walmoden. A placard was 

osted on the gate of St. James’s Pa- 
ion with the following announce- 
ment :—*‘‘ Lost or strayed out of this 
house, a man who has left a wife and 
six children on the parish. Whoever 
will give any tidings of him to the 
churchwardens of St. James’s parish, 
so as he may be got again, shall re- 
ceive four shillings and sixpence reward. 
N.B. This reward will not be ine reased, 
nobody judging him to deserve acrown.’ 

While the two Hanoverian Kings, 
with their immediate courtiers, sate “ 
lites, and dependants, regulated their 
lives after the fashion described, the 
bulk of their subjects fell naturally 
into a similar course. There was every- 
where much lz ve pr anapiey whether 
social or political an increasing dis- 
regard for all forms wah dialen, de: rived 
chiefly from France, that flourishing 
hotbed of infidelity, where the improv- 
ing sophistries of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau were beginning to enchant all 
circles; with a coarse, and even obscene 
freedom in conversation, not unre- 
strained in the presence of accoimplish- 
ed women, which had never before 
been indulged in to the same extent, 
and is now very difficult to be believed. 
If the stage be taken as a reflex of the 


prevailing manners, the comedies of 


this era exceeded in licentiousness and 
irreligion those which flourished pre- 
viously, under the congenial patronage 


of the Merry Monarch. court of 
the Sovereign, the privat®@partments 
of the reigning Sultana, the drawing- 
rooms of the nobility, the boudoir of 
the fashionable demirep, the boards of 
the theatre, the clubs and gambling- 
houses, with the temples of the mid- 
night symposium, all, with few excep- 
tions, present the same features of the 
same repulsive picture, viewed only in 
a different light, and occasionally with 
a slight change in the colouring. The 
scene may “shift from England to 
France, from the grosser wickedness 
of London to the more refined iniquity 
of Paris, and so on, backwards and 
forwards; the moving panorama varies 
in nothing but the place, retaining all 
the essential attributes of one uniform 
character. 

In France, this cauldron of abomi- 
nation went on bubbling and foaming, 
scorching and consuming, until at last 
it boiled over furiously, in the madness 
and misery of the first revolution ; all 
which (by the way) Horace Walpole 
foresaw and foretold; but, as usual, 
nobody heeded the voice of the ws arner, 
before the explosion took place.” 

Many were the mistakes as to the 
causes of this astounding event, and 
wide and wild were the speculations in 
regard to its immediate influence and 
remote consequences. An acute mo- 
dern author says, *‘ It is the fashion to 
ascribe everything to the French Re- 
volution, and the French Revolution 
to everything but the real cause. That 
cause is obvious. The government 
exacted more than the people could 
bear, and the people neither could nor 
would bear any longer.” Here is a 
true and simple answer to a very com- 
plicated question. For some time every 
established government in Europe was 
shaken to its centre. How England 
escaped is still a subject of wonder, 
and ought ever to be one of last- 
ing gratitude to the pervading Pro- 
vidence which saved us from the 
engulphing vortex, and, as we hope, 
for better purposes. Disparaging and 
cynical writers of the present day 
occasionally insinuate that we are not 


* These lines from Dr. Johnson’s Irene, on the fall of Constantinople, apply 
strongly to the destruction of the French monarchy :— 
“ A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 


A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking states.”—Act i. s. l, 

























































































































































































































































































one jot better than our great-grand- 
fathers, except in outward observance 
of the proprieties, and that beneath 
that convenient cloak the pliant folds 
of hypocrisy lie snugly coiled. Also 
that in the highest and best-informed 
classes all is hollow, empty, and decep- 
tive. A comfortless view of things, 
which we trust isa mistaken one. But 
should it be correct, we have far less 
excuse than our progenitors. Utilita- 
rianism and centralisation, Agapenone 
communities, Chartist and Socialist de- 
bating clubs, are not likely to prove 
sound. pedestals on which to erect the 
structure of moral or religious advance. 
ment; but all these evil tendencies are 


counterbalanced by the rapid spread of 


education, the removal of taxes on 


knowledge, the untiring eloquence of 


zealous teachers, and above all, by the 
bright example of our present gracious 
Sovereign and her consort, whose pub- 
lic and | private lives elevate humanity, 
and give an added grace to royalty 
itself. 

Among the contemporaneous por- 
traits sketched in the work we are 
considering, stands out in bold relief 
the i iapesng figure of the great minis- 
ter, Sir Robert W alpole, f father of Ho- 
race, much vilified during his life, and 
for nearly a century after misrepr esent- 
ed and misunderstood. ‘To him, as in 
the case of greater men, including one 
among the “greatest of all, Cromwell, 
sosterity is at le ngth rendering <4 
justice. Sir Robert was a true E ngl ish- 
man, who loved his country, and served 
two monarchs faithfully for many 
years. His opponent, the plain-spoken 
Shippen, s said of him,— ** Robert and I 
are honest men ; he is for King George 
and I for King James; but as for those 
fellows with long cravats (Sandys, Sir 
John Rushout, and others) they only 
desire places ‘und r one King or the 
other.” (Vol. i. p. 805). Often sus- 
pected as a corruptionist and time- 
server, an embezzler of public money 
and self-aggrandizer, it now appears 
that all these accusations were the mere 
overflowings of party gall, which fell to 
the ground when brought to the test of 
inquiry. ‘Time, the purifier, exhibits 
his character freed from the dross and 
alloy which has been unjustly mixed 
up with it. A strenuous advocate of 
peace and opposer of expensive wars, 






* Vol. i p. 32a, 
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he held his steady course, relying on 
his own resources, and surrounded ge. 
nerally by colleagues of third-rate ta- 
lent and less than fourth-rate integrity ; 
men ready to be bought or sold ace ord. 
ing to the amount of the purchase. 
money. As minister of two weak, 
capricious, self-willed monarchs, who 
knew nothing of England, could searce- 
ly speak her language, and neither 
understood nor valued her institutions, 
he maintained his post, and upheld the 





national honour, despite the efforts of 


parliamentary opposition and camarilla 
conspiracics. When at length uprooted 
by the force of a long-organising cabal, 
he gave way before the storm, and 
presented himself'to tender his resigna- 
tion to his sovereign, that aged master, 
instead of holding out his hand to be 
kissed in the cold ceremonial of eti- 
quctte, for once gave way to natural 
fecling, and flung himself upon the neck 
of his faithful servant, embracing him 
in an agony of tears.* 

One of the vulgar arguments against 
Sir Robert Walpole’s integrity has been 
constantly repeated, and rests on words 
put into his mouth which he never used. 
‘* All men have their price,” including 
of course himself, is said to have been 
his publicly declared opinion of public 
virtue. But he never said anything so 
universally comprehensive. His sen- 
tence was, ‘* All those men have their 


price. "+ The insertion or omission of 


a single word makes all the differe once, 
By those men (many of whom in the 
sequel justified his observation), he 
meant the loud-tongued orators who 
were as numerous in his day as ours, 
raving of their country’s wrongs, 
threatening hourly impeachment of 
every measure and every ministry, 
opposing everything they did not sug- 

gest themse lves, until they bullied their 
way by sheer dint of mouth into some 
comfortable sinecure, and then sud- 

denly became as quiescent as the ocean 
after a tempst. Your demagogue of 
1840-50, is lineally descended from his 
ancestor of 1730-40, with all the family 
features clearly identified, each being a 
true type of the genus which Pope 
characterises in the line, 


“ He foams a patriot to subdue a peer.” 


Recent ministers have rejoiced in 
inefficient coadjutors, but we know no 





t Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Walpols 
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modern premier with such a Secretary 

of State to help him as Sir Robert 
Walpole was blessed with in the sapient 
Duke of Newcastle, of whom it is re- 
corded in responsible print, that when 
informed Cape Breton was an island, 
he stood aghast at the amazing disco- 
very, and said he must run and tell the 
King directly, who, he was quite sure, 
would be as much astonished as him- 
= Of this illustrious pundit, Lord 

Campbell says, in his * Lives of vs 
Chancellors ” (the passage is quoted | 
our author) :— 


* Hardly gifted with common under- 
standing, and not possessing the know- 
ledge of geography and history now 
acquired at a parish school; from the 
rotten borough system, then in prime 

vigour, the Duke was in high office as a 
minister longer than Burleigh, and had 
much more power and patronage than 
that paragon of statesmen.” 


How often do these instances of offi- 


cial nothingness occur in the history of 


nations, and yet we wonder that en- 
lightened governments commit gigantic 
blunders and mect with terrible re- 


verses. Profound was the saying of 


Chancellor Oxenstiern to his son, but 
which is usually cited for its pithiness 
without applying its wisdom: ‘¢ J ‘ides, 
mi fili, quam leve sapientia hi mit nes 
gubernantur.” Of this we crave privi- 
lege to offer the following free transla. 
tion—A small quantity of brains will 
suffice for a‘large salary. 

The public character of Sir Robert 
Walpole is ably summed up by the 
author of these Memoirs in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


* Unfortuna 
this great man, cor ntemporar y chroniclers 
» too deeply prejur lived against the 
name of W alp le to do justice to the 
very superior talents he possessed as a 
statesman; and, influenced by their 
party-coloured views,succeeding writers 
have satisfied themselves with echoing 
the ery against him. It is only within 
the last few years that due inquiry has 
been instituted into the measures of 
Walpole, and the more carefully it has 
been prosecuted the stronger has the 


impression become, that he was one of 


the most intelligent rulers this country 
ever possessed. Of the accusations that 
were lavished upon him, there seems to 
have been no proof produced; and as 
he died not only poor but very much in 
debt, the insinuations confid: ntly thrown 
out of his having accumulated immense 


tely for the reputation of 


riches at the expense of epee, and 
the more daring charges of corruption 
on the most comprehensive seale, circu- 
lated by his enemies, of course fall to the 
ground.” 


Of his domestic and social attributes 
he says :— 


‘*He never put forth any pretensions 
to wit, but his conversation abounded 
in humour; and though this sometimes 
was too free, it was at least free from 
ill-feeling. His cordiality of man- 
ner and the charms of his conversation 
few found it possible to resist. Whether 
as host or guest, his countenance beamed 
with a cheerful sunshine that warmed 
every heart aroundhim., The King and 
Queen experienced the influence of his 
good-humoured pleasantry quite as much 
as the humblest acquaintance who was 
honoured with a place at his table; and 
in his own peculiar circle of intimates it 
is not easy to do justice to that enthusi- 
astic affection of which he was so long 
the object. He was easy of ac- 
cess, affable to strangers, indulgent to 
his dependants, and generous in all his 
habits ; affronts that were put upon him 
when out of power, in power he never 
cared to remember, and though embar- 
rassed by the treachery of those who 
deserted him when they fancied him 
growing weak, as soon as he re-estab- 
lished his strength, the traitors generally 
escaped the punishment it was then in 
his power to inflict.” 


This is an agreeable portrait, a little 
highly coloured on the side of aoe il- 
ity, but at all times praise is preferable 
toab use, and by no means aseasy. Sir R. 
Walpole’s ** ts ible talk” in promiscuous 
company, by his own avowal, bordered a 
little on ‘the. gross and licentious, which 
he defended by saying that it suited 
every intellect ‘and underst: unding. If 
he took a cynical view of human na- 
ture, and, with our friend Malvil in 
the play, pronounced ‘ mankind a vil- 
lain,” he did it good-humouredly, and 
more as a — than as a sarcasm or a 
practical fact. He proved the contrary 
conviction by his forgiving temper rand 
slowness to suspect. “He thought, per- 
haps, with Corporal Ny m, * things 
must be as they are,” in spite of philo- 
sophers or reformers. He was not 
ambitious of acting Diogenes with his 
lantern, well knowing, from long ex- 
pe rience, that the chance of profitable 
discovery was much out-balanced by 
the oe our ofthe search. He took the 
world as he found it,—and so he died, 
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having played a conspicuous part, and 
left it for a future generation to find 
out that he was a much better and 
abler man than the majority of h 
contemporaries. 

Horace Walpole, the leading subje« 
of these memoirs, figured conspicuous}; 
in society during a long life » and 
many characters. As author, wit, vir- 
tuoso, fine gentleman, man of let- 
ters, and br rilliant correspondent. He 
possessed an ample income, which gave 
him means to gratify his prev: ailing 
tastes, and indulge his love of indolent 
enjoyment. He had no ambition to 
figure in public life, for which his 
habits unfitted him ; but he showed no 

objection to finger public money, hav- 
ing possesse xd for many years, through 
the interest of his father, and without 
sc ruple of conscience, two snug offices, 
with merely a nominal duty attached 
tothem.* From the funds supplied by 
these sources arose the mansion and 
museum, of Strawberry-hill, originally 
built by the suspicious overflowings of 
a retired coachman, and christe ned by 
the neighbours, with sly insinuation, 
ve Chopped- straw-hall;” afterwards oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Chevenix, of toy-shop 
celebrity.¢ Although W alpole long 
held a seat in parliament, he made no 
figure there ; when he spoke, it was in- 
effectively ; his party considered him 
one of the « light weights,” useful on 
division, but with little personal ce 
portance. [is best effort at pub lie 
oratory was perhaps his first, in defence 
of his father, when threatened with im- 
peachment soon after he was driven 
from office. As this author tells us, 
‘he allowed the greatness of the occa- 
sion to overpower his natural timi- 
dity."{ William Pitt, afterwards Earl 
of C hatham, at the time, and Lord 
Holland since, have bestowed com- 
mendation on this maiden effort. His 
constitution was too feeble to endure 
the recurring drudgery of long sessions, 
which requires the stre ngth of an ele- 
phant. A series of campaigns in the 
Peninsula, on the Sutlej, or in Kaffir- 
land, are child's play in comparison. 
How any human fabric can endure it, 
as Joseph Hume’s, for an instance, has 
done, is an ans atomical miracle, which 


* Usher of the Exchequer, £2,000 


Clerk of the Foreign Estreats, £500 ditto. 


sinecures as possible. 


+ Vol. ii. p. 4.6 
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can only be solved (when he dies in the 
middle of the next century), by a post. 
mortem examination. 

As an author, Horace Walpole is 
entitled to a respectable rank, while as 
a letter-writer he is unrivalled. His 
correspon lenee will live while the 
English language lasts, and beats 
that of the Grimms and Sevignés out 
ot the field. His conversation died 
with him, or survives only in tra- 
ditionary anecdotes ; his printing 
press is broken to pieces, his codlec- 
tanea dispersed under the hammer of 
the auctioneer, and his Gothic castle of 
lath and plaster is tottering to its foun- 
dation. Ere long it will share the fate 
of Pope’s grotto and subterranean 
avenue, 

It has often been charged against 
Walpole, and apparently with justice, 
that, considering his influence and posi- 
tion, with his ample fortune—his pa- 
tronage of str ugeling literar 'y me rit was 
trifing and dieproportionate. Although 
mild and sociable, bland in manner and 
gentle in speech, he was also cold and 
somewhat selfish. All virtuosos and 
collectors become so more or less. They 
bestow on dumb curiosities or living 
lap-dogs the affections which warmer 
natures occupy with love or active 
friendship. ‘The passion of accumulat- 
ing anything, money, books, statues, 
paintings, old china, suits of armour, 
antiquated furniture, relics of cele- 
brated individuals, no matter what,— 
all spring rs from a longing for exclusive 
possession ; and when the proprietor 
exhibits his wonders, he si ays or feels, 
‘See how many fine things I have 
which nobody else can obtain,” rather 
than, ‘* How much pleasure I convey 
to you all by showing these rarities. > 
There are exce ptions, of course, but we 
apprehend this to be the general rule, 
and that the rage of collecting contracts 
rather than expands the sympathies. 
The celebrated Grolier used to write 
on the first leaf of his books, Johannis 
Groliert et amicorum; an extent of 
liberality which has found few imi- 
tators. We have no doubt his library 
soon had many vacant shelves. The 
ardour of le nding is much checked by 
the frequency of not returning the 
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borrowed article at all, or sending it 
home remorselessly dilapidate d.* The 
favourite practice of reading at the 
breakfast table, or over the fire, will 
produce the latter effect very effectu- 
ally. Garrick was reproached for not 
giving Dr. Johnson free access to his 

valuable quartos while employed on his 
edition of Shz akspe are; but he defended 
himself by saying he had great trouble 
in getting them “back, and when re- 
covered, their state was grievous to 
the eye and heart of the owner. In 
Steevens’s copy of the first folio 
Shakspeare, there is a note signi- 
fying that it had been lent to the great 
lexicographer, who by no means im- 
proved its condition. 

The best of Walpole’s original writ- 
ings, and on which his claims as 
author rest, are * The Castle of 
Otranto,” ‘* Royal and Noble Au- 
thors,” ‘ Historic Doubts,” and the 
tragedy of “ The Mysterious Mother.’ 
His other productions are numerous 
and varied, but they are little known 
to the existing generation. His letters 
have retained their charm, but even 
the works we have named above, once 
so popular, are now seldom looked at. 
They are to be found reposing on the 
shelves of the curious, among the desi- 
derata of the Strawberry Hill press, 
generally bound in old- fashioned red 
morocco, but with few tokens of active 
service. The following eulogium in 
Lord Byron’s preface to ‘* Marino 
Faliero,” appears to us considerably 
exaggerated :— It is the fashion to 
underrate Horace Walpole ; firstly, 
because he was a nobleman, and, 
secondly, because he was a gentleman ; 
but to say nothing of the composition 
3 his incomps arable letters, and ‘ The 

Castle of Otranto,’ he is the ‘ Ultimus 
Romanorum,’ the author of ‘* The 
Mysterious Mother,’ a tragedy of the 
highest order, and not a puling love- 
play. He is the father of the first 
romance and of the last tragedy in our 
language, and surely worthy of a higher 
lace than any living writer, be he who 
me may.” A high panegyric from such 
authority; but we cannot find that 
Horace Walpole was ever underrated, 
and assuredly an aristocré utic parentage 
on the title-page is no detriment to anew- 


born publication. Lords (and ladies, 
too) of late have becomeas numerous in 
the fields of literature as commoners, 
and this could scarcely happen if they 
were held cheap, or neglected. Per- 
haps the noble poet, when he recorded 
the opinion, was still writhing under 
remembrance of the unsparing severity 
with which the tomahawk of the Edin- 
burgh mangled his first juv enile «Poems 
by Lord Byron, a& minor.” 

The ‘Castle of Otranto” came upon 
the public as a perfect novelty ; an ex- 
periment in a ground which had not 
yet been trodden on, though destined to 
find so many followers,—and the suc- 
cess was commensurate. Our present 
author rates its pretensions at too low 
amark. He says :— 


“ The public taste has very much im- 
proved since 1765, and Walpole’s ‘ Gothic 
Story’ has fallen into neglect. In the 
composition of the narrative the author 
has not studied the characteristics of 
time and place. The characters are not 
Italian, and a striking deficiency in 
natural interest pervades the entire 
work.” 


Contrast this with the criticism of 
Bishop Warburton (no friend of Wal- 
pole’s), which the author of these _me- 
moirs has quoted in a note, and the 
diflerence of opinion will be found a 
very wide one :— 


“Amidst all this nonsense, when things 
were at the worst, we had been enter- 
tained with what I will venture to calla 
masterpiece in the Fable; and of a new 
species, likewise. The piece I mean is 
*‘ The Castle of Otranto.’ The scene is 
laid in Gothic chivalry ; where a beau- 
tiful imagination, supported by strength 
of judgment, has enabled the author to 
go beyond his subject and effect the full 
purpose of the ancient tragedy ; that is, 
to purge the passions by pity and terror, 
in colouring as great and harmonious as 
any of the best dramatic writers.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 213 Memoirs. ) 


That a work, both original and clever, 
should now be neglected, is less an evi- 
dence of improved taste than an in- 
stance of the ingratitude with which 
the labours of the engineer are passed 
over by the multitude »s who walk plea- 
santly on the road he has smoothed for 


* This applies generally in the case of umbrellas, on the restitution of which very 
important articles, many people of otherwise respectable conscience entertain 


vague ideas, 
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them. The world assuredly can do 
without romances or works of fiction, 
and there are better things in it, and 
better ways of employing time. But 
they have their charms and their uti- 
lity. The mind cannot always employ 

tself in serious contemplation or ab- 
struse science. Gray declared that he 
could conceive nothing more exquisite 
than lying on a sofa and reading per- 
petual new tales by Marivaux and 
Crebillon. A higher authority, and a 
grave philosopher, says,* ‘“‘there are 
good re: reading romances 
the fertilit y of invention, the be auty of 
style and expression. We, and thou- 
sands with us, have watched sedulously, 
in our young days, the announcement 
of a new novel by the author of Waver- 
ley, and counté d the hours till it was 
pub lished. Many oe have been 
written since “The Castle of Otranto,’ 
of superior interest, ed a much higher 
order of merit; but the tribute of praise 
is not the less due to the founder ofa 
school which has had somany imitators, 
and has given so much pleasure to so- 
cicty. The master who invents ought 
not to be depreciated because he has 
enabled a pupil to excced him. The 
improver should not be placed above 
the ori; ginat« wv, from whom he derives 
his excellence If some adventurous 
spirit had not first braved the ocean in 
a boat, and ventured out of sight of 
land, Columbts would never have 
crossed the Atlantic and discovered the 
New World. The rude hand which 
sketched the original outline of a sha- 
dowon a wall,+} led to the perfection of 
the art with which Zeuxis and Apelles, 
Correggio, Titian, Michael Angelo,and 
Raphael have astonished and delighted 
the world. 

The “ Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors” will always be interesting to 
the inquiring few, from the generé al ac- 
curacy with which it is co mpiled, and 
the evidence it affords of the ve ry 
small talent exhibited by the illustri- 
ous brotherhood. We think it is Sir 
Walter Scott who says, it would be 
difficult to select from the ranks of au- 
thorship an equal number of common. 
ers, with the same slender amount of 
capability. 

The * Historic Doubt 


isons for 


on the Life 
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and Reign of King Richard the Third,” 
we have alw: ays considered the best of 
Walpole’s original efforts, fi cannot 
agree with the present author, that the 
question is decided against him. He 
has not cleared his client, certainly, but 
he has shaken the hostile evidence, and 
shown that, in more instances than 
one, it was against his interest to 
commit the crimes imputed to him, 
and much more probable that they 
were pérpetre ited by others. The 
murder of He nry Vv I. is the least 
likely of all to have fallen to his shar 
The death of the two young prince s 
will continue tolie athis door, ‘alt! ouch 
his suecessor was quite as much inte- 
rested in having them out of the way. 
The mystery of Perkin Warbeck will 
never be entirely unravelled. If he 
Was an impostor, there was more per- 
fect coherence in his case than in any 
other we know of. His reputed con. 
fession is not more admissible in ra- 
tional evidence than that of a criminal 
on the rack. Perhaps he was a na- 
tural son of Edward the Fourth, which 
would account for his extraordinary 
resemblance to the Plantagenets, and 
his accurate knowledge of early trans- 
actions in the family. We are not so 
sure that Richard will never be re- 
lieved from his hump, although Shaks- 
peare intended him always to wear it, 
So did he mean Othello to be black, 
who has, nevertheless, become brown, 
in spite of the clearness of the text. 
The crooked back may dwindle into 
the high shoulder, as the more accu- 
rate measure of deformity. It is im- 
possible that an able man-at-arms 
could have been so utterly mis-shapen 
as Richard is represented. Such an 
object could never have killed Sir 
William Brandon, and unhorsed Sir 
John Cheyney, in single conflict. Our 
author, when enumerating the advo- 
cates of Richard, forgets Sir George 
Buck, who put forth his life in folio, 
with a portrait, in 1647, and deserves 
mention, as having been the first to 
draw a pen in his favour, and that 
within fifty years after the death of the 
great Tudor lioness, Elizabeth. 

The ‘* Mysterious Mother” is, alto- 
gether, acomposition of great power rand 
merit, and shows more vigour in the 


* Dr. Johnson. 
t * Perhaps the shadow taken on a wall 
Gave outline to the rude origvinal.’—Drypen, 
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mind that produced it, than anything 
else proceeding from the same source. 
As Lord Byron says, and we have 
quoted above, itis cert: uinly not apuling 
love-play, but still a love-play, and on 
a very unnatural and disgusting sub- 


ject. Another instance of talent un- 
J 


profitably wasted. That a morbid 
imagination, such as that of Alfieri or 
Shelley, should light on these revolt- 
ing subjects is comprehensible; but 
that the courtly, well-regulated tem- 
perament of Horace Walpole should 
do so, is bewildering. 

This author says, the play owed its 
origin to one of the Queen of Navarre’s 
tales; but Walpole, in his preface, 
tells us, he took it directly from a story 
he he ud heard in early youth of a lady, 
who, in the agony of remorse, dis- 
closed to Are hbishop Tillotson the 
incestuous passion, with its conse- 
quences, which forms the plot of his 
tragedy. Tt was not until he had fin- 
ished it he found the same story in the 
novels of the Queen of Navarre.t But 
it may be traced higher still, and comes 
down lineally from the re spects ible 
family of CEdipus and Jocasta. The 
subject seems to have been a popular 
one. Before Walpole handled it, 
there were four English versions, two 
of them being in a dramatic form. It 
is to be met with in the works of Per- 
kins,a Puritan divine of the seventeenth 
century, and thence transcribed into 
the Spectator. In 1698 it appeared 
as a tragedy, called, “The Fatal Dis- 
covery, or Love in Ruins,” which was 
acted at Drury-lane, and afterwards 
printed anonymously ; the author is 
not known, and the work is utterly 
contemptible. In 1737 came forth 
‘«Tnnocence Distressed, or the Royal 
Penitents,” by Mr. Robert Gould, 
country schoolmaster—another worth- 
less tragedy on the same subject, with 
a few variations; but this time the in- 
fliction was confined to printing only. 
It was published by subscription for 
the benefit of the author’s daughter, 


and dedicated to the Duchess of 


Beaufort. 

Walpole’s tragedy will repay the 
reader. ‘The author we are reviewing 
says :— 


‘* As an imaginative work, the ‘ Mys- 
terious Mother’ may be regarded as the 
greatest of W alpole’s productions. It 
indicates the possession ofhigher powers 
than were required for the ‘composition 
of the * Castle of Otranto ;’ and, though 
neither sufficiently dramatic nor charac- 
teristic for the theatre, reads better than 
many plays that have kept possession 
of the stage.” 


The objections to representation do 
not lie where they are here pointed 
out. It would be by no means diffi- 
cult to show, that of character or drama- 
tic essence there is enough; the chief 
obstacle is, the revolting nature of the 
subject, which no excellence, either in 
writing or acting, could render pala- 
table to English spectators. Val- 
pole himself admits that his play is fit 
for the closet only. ‘* The subject,” 
says he, in his preface, ‘is so horrid, 
that it would shock rather than give 
satisfaction to an audience.” But, in 
a subseque nt letter, he evidently va- 
ries in his opinion, and wishes to risk 
the experiment. He writes thus:— 


“Tam not yet intoxicated enough 
with it to think it would do for the 
stage, though I wish to see it acted: 
but, as Mrs. Pritchard leaves the stage 
next month, I know nobody who couid 
play the Countess; nor am I disposed 
to expose myself to the impertinence of 
that jacks anapes, Garrick, who lets no- 
thing appear but his own wretched 
stuff, or that of creatures still duller, 
who suffer him to alter their pieces as 
he pleases. I have written an epilogue 
in character for the Clive, which she 
would speak admirably ; but I am not 
so sure that she would like to speak it. 


When Lord Byron decreed that 
Walpole’s tragedy entitled him to rank 
above all living dramatists, the genius 
of Knowles had not burst into efful- 
gence, and the able writers who have 
followed him, formed on the same 
model, were as yet ‘unknown to 
fame.” 

In 1757, Walpole established a pri- 

vate press at Strawberry Hill, and 
commenced his labours in this new 
walk with the publication of ‘* Gray’s 
Odes.” On the whole, the contribu- 


*See the ‘ Mirra” of the first, and the “Cenci” of the last of these two poets, 


We have seen the ‘ Mirra” 


of Alfieri acted in Italy 


The subject is a little 


softened by being classical, and there is no actual crime, only the desire of com. 


mitting one. 


+ It is to be found also in the original edition of ** Luther's Table-Talk.” 
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tions to literature from this celebrated 
source were much inferior to what 
might have been expected, and many 
quite unworthy the pains and expense 
bestowed on them. But this new 
hobby-horse added much to his noto- 
rie ty, amused him for several years, 
and occasioned no small vexation in the 
controversy with C hatterton, wherein 
he was more censured than he de- 
served, although not perfectly clear on 
two or three points. He was, at first, 
a profound believer in the genuineness 
of the Rowley poems, and when he, 
with others, became convinced of the 
imposture, a little ashamed of having 
been so thoroughly duped. His vex- 
ation was increased by its being the 
second successful expe riment on his 
credulity, Macpherson’s Ossian having 
equally imposed on him, W: alpole 
at the outset was exceedingly anxious 
to print the supposed poems of Rowley 
at Strawberry Hill, and entered into 
a patronising correspondence with 
Chatterton, but as soon as he became 
satisfied of the imposition, changed his 
tone, and dropped him as readily as he 
had taken him up; yet he required 
some pressing, with an angry accusa- 
tion of unfair dealing, before 
turned the manuscripts which had been 
entrusted to his care. 

When speaking of the Strawberry 
Hill press, our author should have 
mentioned Thomas Kirgate, the last 
printer employed by W alpole, who re- 
mained with him many years, and was, 
as he said, the only honest one he ever 
had. This Kirgate was a character in 
his way, who, in some re spects, triedto 
imitatehis master, particularly in col- 
lecting on the smallscale. He left a ve ry 
respecti uble library, which was sold by 
auction in 1810. ‘The large catalogues 
have a portrait prefixed. ‘The list 
contains many of the rarest Strawberry 
Hill editions ; whether or not obtained 
as free gifts, or perquisites of oflice, or 
by surreptitious means, it is useless to 
inquire. Many of them sold for large 
sums, particularly a copy of the * Hie- 
roglyphick Tales,” of which it 
said only twelve were printed, and of 
which, strange to say, there was not 
one in the Strawberry Hill catalogue, 
when that collection was sold in 1842. 

Our author is rather severe on Ho- 
race Walpole, for certain literary de- 
ceptions he practised himself, such as 
publishing anonymously, under a ficti- 
tious name, or with a preface assuming 


he re- 


was 
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facts which never had occurred. He 


suys:— 


“Walpole quite forgot his own of- 
fences in the greatness of his anger at 
the offence of the Bristol apprentice— 
possibly imagining, that what was the 
most natural thing in the world when 
done by a gentlem: un of family, was 
altogether unpé ardonable when attempt- 
ed by a boy just emancipated from a 
charity school.” 


Under submission, the inference is 
not fair, neither are the cases parallel. 
The one, to speak mildly, was, at the 
best, an attempt to live by conscious 
imposition; a plan to raise money 
under false pretences. The other, a 
mere whim, which aimed at nobody’s 
pocket, and has been practised by 
many without impeachment of cha- 
racter. Noone impugned Sir Walter 
Scott’s literary rectitude, because he 
created an eidolon in the * Author of 
Waverle ys” or tried to mislead public 
curiosity in the poems of ‘* Harold the 
Dauntless, and the Bridal of Trier- 
main ;” neither did Southey lose caste 
for endes avouring to persuade the world 
that the letters of Don Manuel E yspri- 
clla were actually written by a Spa- 
niard. The comparison tends to make 
out a case where none exists, and 
would implicate more than can be 
easily enumerated. 

The three famous liter: ary impostures 
of the last age, by M: acpherson, Chat- 
terton, and Ireland, are here brought 
together, and discussed in a lively 
manner under one head, although 
they occurred at distinct intervals. 
This forms one of the most amusing 
chapters in the book. Of the trio it is 
remarkable that the two last should 
have been mere striplings, one of them 
little more than a boy. Macpherson 
took the lead, in 1762, with the “Poems 
of Ossian,” and carried many along 
with him. For aught we know to the 
contrary, there may be believers still 
in this Celtic Homer. It has been 
often said, Ossian was the favourite 
study of Napoleon, in his few hours 
of relaxation from active business. It 
scems strange that a mind so 
tially practical could have found plea- 
sure in these imaginative rhapsodies, 
Macpherson broke down when Dr. 
Johnson called on him to produce his 
manuscripts, which he was unable to 
do. Had he confined himself to the 
single ground of oral tradition, he 
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might have held out much longer, and 
would have taken from his most for- 
midable antagonist his strongest argu- 
ment. He was exactly in the pre- 
dicament of the Marquis Caraccioli, 


the editor of the so-called letters of 


Pope Ganganelli (Clement XIV.), 
when Voltaire asked him, ‘ Where 
are the originals?” which question he 
was unable to answer. 

The boy, Chatterton, knew perfectly 
well that he was the imaginary Row- 
ley, and so, in all probability, did 
Messrs. Catcot and Barrett, his first 
patrons and accomplices. They made 
a step or two in the production of 
manuscripts of Rowley, but they were 
scanty, and so badly executed as to 
be detectible with slight examination. 
And so their scheme fell to the ground. 
But both Macpherson and Chatterton 
were impostors of extraordinary talent, 
and their productions abounding in 

enius. Mr. Forster, in his recent 
life of Goldsmith, pronounces the 
Rowley poems of Chatterton to be 


**the most wonderful invention of 


literature, all things considered.’ 

The mention of Mr. Forster's very 
able and entertaining “ Life of Gold- 
smith” reminds us, that he has fallen 
into some inaccuracies, particularly 
when speaking of Horace Walpole, and 
his press, which, although of minor irn- 
portance, should not appear in a stan- 
dard book. Professed critics, who 
sometimes catch at a straw, in the ex- 
ercise of their vocation, ought to be 
very careful not to fall into the errors 
they castigate. Any one may be mis- 
taken in an opinion, but none should 
err in stating a fact, however insignifi- 
cant. At page 95, he. says, that six years 
before 1757, Horace W alpole printed 
at Strawberry Hill, ‘Gray's E legy,” 
and * Eton College Ode ;’ ’ and that in 
July, 1757, he selected his two new 
odes for another pet publication. 
Whereas the facts are, that the Straw- 
berry Hill press did not commence 
work before 1757 ; its first fruits were 


“The Bard,” and “The Progress of 


Poesy,” and the “ Eton College Ode” 
and « Elegy” were never printed there 
at all. Mr. Forster also says, that 
Garrick’s alterations of Hamlet, al- 
though disapprove x4 of by the public, 
kept possession of the stage for eight 


years. It was produced in 1771, and 
Garrick retired in 1776. Supposing 
he continued to thrust down this un- 
palatable dish, during the whole of that 
time, of which there may be evidence, 
here are not quite five years, and it 
is scarcely probable that his successors 
in management would persevere in a 
failure. The author of these memoirs 
differs from Mr. Forster in his estimate 
of *‘ Chatterton’s Poems ;” he says:— 


** They may be regarded as extraor- 
dinary produc tions from a boy of Chat- 
terton’s age, but their merit is not 
greater than has been exhibited at a 
similar period of life by Pope, and other 
juvenile poets. Their claims on the score 
of invention will not bear a very close 
examination ; deprived of their antique 
dress, they lose at least half their effect 
upon the reader ; and they cannot be re- 
garded as a true expression of the poeti- 
cal feeling which existed at the period 
to which they profess to belong.” 


This appears to us as much below, 
as the other is above, the true mark of 
their pretensions. The Bristgl attor- 
ney’s clerk, “‘ the inspired boy,” as he 
has been called, had even less adv: antage 
from circumstances and education than 
Pope, or Cowley, and other precoc ‘ious 
spirits. His early and tragic end by 
suicide, is too well known to be dwelt 
on in detail. What a different career 
might his undoubted talents have open- 
ed to him, had they been directed in a 
better path, or had he fallen into better 
hands than those of the antiquarian 
pewterer, and literary surgeon, who 
treated the whole matter as a specula- 
tion, and perhaps connived at the im- 
posture. Chatterton died on the 24th 
August, 1770, not having completed 
his eighteenth year. In 1776, Dr. 
Johnson, and his inseparable sh: dow, 
Boswell, being then on an excursion 
to Bristol, examined, at the house of 
Barrett, some of the originals of Rowley, 
and found them to be clumsily executed, 
and sufficiently indicative of impos- 
ture, even without internal evidence.* 
HonestCatcot, the pewterer, persuaded 
them to accompany him to the tower 
of Redcliffe Church, where he pointed 
out, “ Canynge’s Cofre,” “the very 
chest itself’ m which the pretended 
poems had been discovered by Chat- 


* They are now in the British Museum, and not to be compared to Ireland's subs 


sequent achievements in the same line 
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terton, whose father was the sex- 
ton. But in spite of this conclusive 
evidence, the stubborn sage remain- 
ed incredulous, while he acknow- 
ledged the perverted genius, “ This 
is the most e »xtraordinary young man,” 
said he, ** that has enc ounted my know- 
ledge. It is wonderful how the w help 
has written such ae 

This legend of St. Mary Redcliffe 
has gained considerably since 1776. 
Vires acquirit eundo. In 1841 » We were 
in Bristol, and visited that venerable 
edifice, as one of the most inter resting 
sights in the city. A noble pile it is, 
far superior to the cathedral. ‘The at- 
tendant verger led us proudly to the 
tower, and called our attention to *‘ the 
chest,” as the genius loci, the tutelary 
divinity of the temple, and then ad led 
solemnly, pointing to the opposite cor- 
ner, ‘¢and in that corner of this very 
tower Chatterton starved himself to 
death.” The company looked on the 
spot Ww ith | econ rink g awe, as if they CX- 
pected to see the skeleton at le: ist, and 
some began to feel pathetic. 

“ And where ishe buried ? 
we, after a decent 


” inquired 
muse, 


** Why here, in our churchyard of 


course; I don’t know the e xact pli we, 
but my grandfather was at the fune- 
ral,” 

«* My good friend,” we ventured to 
remark, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that’s impossi- 
ble ; Chatterton destroyed himself with 
a dose of arsenic, to escape from star- 
vation. This occurred in London, not 
in Bristol, and he was interred in the 
burial ground of an adjacent work- 
house.” 

* A likely story,” replied the dogged 
official ; ** wasn’t he born here? and 
havn't we a right to know best ?” 

‘There was no combating this Socratic 
mode of argument; the sense of the 
listeners was evidently in its favour ; 
so we held our peace and submitted. 
What use was there in depriving the 
worthy man of the best half of his 
story, or in disturbing such authentic 
and profitable traditions? Besides 


* This is clearly impossible. 
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which, there were a score or two of ill- 
conditioned urchins hanging about, 
ready, on a hint, to pelt the audacious 
foreigner who dared to throw doubt 
on the records of their church. 
Washington Irving, in his «* Sketch 
Book,” says, that when he visited the 
Church of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
stood gazing, with deep interest, on 
the stone, with the memorable ana. 
thema against disturbance, which covers 
the grave of Shakspeare, the aged sex- 
ton informed him, that a few years be- 
fore, as some labourers were digging 
to make an adjoining vault,* the earth 
caved in, so as to leave a vacant space, 
almost like an arch [this is not very 
intelligible], through which one might 
have reac shed into the grave. The old 
man kept watch, for two nights, until 
the vault was finished, and the aperture 
closed up again. He had made bold 
to look in at the hole, but could see 
neither coflin nor bones; nothing but 
dust. The travelling author evidently 
contemplated his informer with in- 
creased reverence, when he concludes 
thus: “It was something, 1 thought, 
to have seen the dust of Shakspeare.” 
To all this, the worthy Mr. Burchell 
would have responded, by the expres- 
sive monosyllable ‘ F udge !” Every 
fool knows,” as the grave-digger says 
to Hamlet, that bones being com. 
pounded of pure carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime, will not resolve them- 
selves into dust in two hundred years, 
no, nor in twice two hundred years,t 
whatever wooden coflins, and still more 
perishable flesh may do ; so that if there 
were no bones, the dust may go to blind 
the credulous. About ten years after 
Washington Irving’s visit, we went to 
ponder over the grave of Shakspeare, 
which we never fail to do when in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, and found 
the “old sexton had been succeeded by 
his grandson. On questioning him a 
to what had been printed, and read by 
so many thousands, he replied, that his 
grandfather had never been present at 
the opening of any vault adjoining the 


On each side of Shakspeare lie members of his 


family,who have occupied their places, without disturbance, for nearly two centuries, 
T here i is not, and was not, any interval for an adjoining vault. 


t The bones disc: 
mersetshire ; 
shire; 


hundreds, but thousands of years old ; 


overed in Kirkdale cave, Yorkshire ; 
Kent, and Oreston, Devonshire ; Goat’s Hole,and Paviland, Glamorgane 
Gailenreuth in Franconia, and many other districts on the continent, are not 
and they 


Banwell, and Hutton, So- 


are not fossilized, but stric tly osse- 


ous. They are bones of animals, not men (with some exceptions), k but the components 


are identical. 
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grave of Shakspeare, no such thing 
having occurred during his long period 
of office ; and that when we told him 
the reported conversation, he said, 
‘there is no truth in it.” Either his 
memory had failed, or the ingenious 
author was deceived by a surre ptitious 
sexton, as Sir Walter Scott, and other 
historians of Waterloo, were mysti- 
fied by Jean La Coste ;* or yielding 
to the temptation of a well. turned pe- 
riod, he has suffered his imagination to 
become poetical. We have no doubt, 
euthusiastic tourists, with the ** Sketch 
Book ” in their hands, have often sa- 
crificed an additional half-crown in ho- 
nour of the man who had looked on 
the dust of Shakspeare.+ 

Treland, and the Shakspeare forge- 
ries, came on at alater date, in 1796, 
when Walpole had ceased to trouble 
himself with such subjects, and scarcely 
a year before his death. They belong 
not to hisepoch, andare mer ely brought 
in, in these volumes, to complete the 
series. Ireland dealt more boldly in 
original documents than his pre xdeces- 
sor ; his imitations were executed with 
gree at labour, and consummate skill. 
They almost equalled, i in fidelity, the 
curtain which deceived the old Greek 
painter. Even Ritson, the astute and 
cynical, although not among the duped, 
says, in a letter to one of his corres- 
pondents :— 


‘“‘ The Shakspeare papers of which you 
have heard so much, and which I have 
carefully examined, are, [can assure you, 
a parcel of forgeries, studiously and 
ably calculated to de ceive the public; the 
imposition being, in point of art and fore- 
sight, beyond anything of the kind that 
has been witnessed since 1. days of 
Annius Verterbiensis.”—Vol. ii. p. 357. 


With the exploded precedents of 
Macpherson and Chatterton before 
their eyes, the public again swallowed 
the bait ; the believers, fora time, were 
numerous and respect able, and became 
proportionately savage when the trick 
was acknowledged. 


Horace Walpole was very fond of 
visiting Paris. His mind, in many re- 
spects, was essentially French. The un- 
restrained laxity of "French society ac- 
corded with his tastes. He took great 
delight in French literature, which he 
closely studied, adopted French man- 
ners, looked keenly and _prophetically 
into French mo als, and formed many 
French connexions. With the cele- 
brated Madame du Deffand, he estab- 
lished an intimacy, which lasted till the 
death of that venerable Aspasia, in 
1780, at the age of 84, an extended 
cycle of existence, moving round in 
one unvaried course, without an inter- 

val of religious reflection, or an hour of 
profitable employ ment ; continually oc- 
cupied in intriguing, -ard- playing, bon 
mots, gossiping, small talk, dabblings 
in literature, and indiscriminate scan- 
dal. She died as she lived, surrounded 
by triflers, butterflies, and sycophants, 
refis sing the offices of religic mn, and 
passing into the next state of existence 
Ww ith thesound ofthe Zoto table tingling 
in her ears. 

These were the circles Horace Wal- 
pole frequented when in Paris, and 
we suspect he must have been too 
much under their influence when he 
wrote as follows :— 


‘*T have never yet seen or heard any- 
thing serious that was not ridiculous. 
Jesuits, Methodists, Philosophers, Poli- 
ticians, the hypocrite Rousseau, the 
scoffer Voltaire, the Encyclopz edists, the 
Humes, the Litteltons, the Grenvilles, 
the Atheist tyrant of Prussia, and the 
mountebank of history, Mr. Pitt,f are 
all to me but impostors in their v various 
ways. Fame or interest is their object ; 
and after all this parade, I think a 
ploughman who sows, reads his alma- 
nack, and believes the stars but so many 
farthing candles, created to prevent his 
falling into a ditch as he goes home at 
night, a wiser and more rational being, 
and I am sure an honester than any of 
them.” 


Our author calls this a startling pa- 
ragraph, evidently written to surprise 


* This Jean La Coste traded most profitably on his “ Buonaparteana,” until Major 
Siborne, who lived several months on the spot, and others, since proved to a demon- 
stration, that pe was an impostor, and had never been within several miles of the 


field of Waterloo during the whole day. 


t Washington Irving is a smart, lively writer, but he should not borrow without 
acknowledgment. He has lately plagiarise: 1 wholesale from the Life of an Irish 
poet, written by an Irishman (Prior's Goldsmith), and without adequate admission, 

¢ The first Lord Chatham, not his son, ‘ T ‘he Pilot who weathered the storm.” 
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rather than convince. To us it reads 
very like elaborate nonsense ; an at- 
tempt at something smart and original, 
an effort to keep up the character of a 
lively correspondent, without regard 
to reason, or any care for moral or 
logical truth. Better ifthe writer had 
expunged it; and better still if the 
biographer had not transcribed what 
he scarcely considers a faithful picture 
of the mind it springs from. Whether 
Walpole escaped undefiled from the 
ordeal of French profligacy to which 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, 
may be suspected; but he clearly fore- 
saw what every thing in that country 

was fast tending to, and lived to see 
his prognostics verified in the pleasant- 
ries of the guillotine, and the enthrone- 
ment of a common prostitute as the 
Goddess of Reason. 

The social depravity of the Parisian 
world, in every department, from the 
death of . “XIV. to the decapita- 
tion of his great-grandson, would be 
perfectly incredible, were it not proved 
beyond doubt or question. Religion, 
loys alty, law, decency, and natural 
affection, all gave way before the 
sweeping tide. Sometimes it advanced 
too quickly for vice itself. Even the 
‘head and front” of all imaginable 
wickedness, the Regent, Duke of Or- 
leans, was once shocked, and his eyes 


opened to the absolute dominion of 


** the evil one” which prevailed, when 
his favourite minister (public and pri- 
vate), the atheist Dubois, insisted on 
being made a cardinal, and on being 
inducted into the archbishopric so long 
and lately graced by Fenelon. The 
Regent really trembled at the out- 
rageous scandal, and hesitated until 
coerced into compliance by political 
gratitude. Dubois had made a good 
commercial treaty with George Es: and 
this was to be the price for his service, 
The Regent consented. ‘* Then all is 
settled,” said Dubois, triumphantly. 
‘¢ Not yet,” observed his master ; 
«‘where the devil shall we find even in 
France, asacré coquin, who will venture 
to consecrate a still more sacré coquin, 
such as thou art?” ‘Leave that to 
me,” replied Dubois; and we sigh to 
remember that he actually persuaded 
or compelled the virtuous Massillon to 
assist at the disgusting profanation. 
At page 276, vol. il., we have a very 
characteristic letter from Walpole to 
his friend Gray, in which he gives an 
agreeable account, after his peculiar 








manner, of his new French alliances, 
and the popularity he had attained in 
Paris. We fancy we have seen this 
letter before, but as no reference is 
given, probably it now appears for the 
first time. If so, it is among the best 
original contributions to be found in 
these volumes, and which, we may as 
well remark here, we find it difficult to 
distinguish. If the letter is not ori- 
ginal, this should have been distinctly 
stated. 

Walpole, during his visits to Paris, 
exchanged literary compliments (very 
hollow “ones) with Voltaire, and per- 
petrated a hoax on Rousseau, and 
which, as usual, led to some misrepre- 
sentations and more quarrelling. ‘This 
was his forged letter, pretending to be 
an invitation from Frederick the Great 
to the mountebank of Geneva, to ac- 
cept an asylum i in his dominions, when 
bigotry and ignorance had re pudiated 
him from the rest of the civilised world. 
The enemies of Rousseau thought the 
joke a delicious one, and lauded Wal- 
pole to the skies when he was found to 
be the real author. On the other 
hand, the partisans of Rousseau opened 
their mouths in furious recrimination, 
and attacked Walpole, who foolishly 
lost his temper, and waxed angry at 
the storm he had himself raised. Rous- 
seau was fair game, and there was very 
little moral de ‘linquency in what W al- 
pole had meant as a mere jeu d'esprit ; 
although Warburton, who disliked him, 
without caring for his antagonist, and 
was himself not very tender of private 
feelings, said, ‘**his pleasantry y had 
base mens 7 its very conception,” and 
added, “I should be well pleased to 
see so setighie a madman attack so 
insufferable a coxcomb as W alpole.” 
The Bishop had no objection to sound 
the charge, although his gown and 
lawn sleeves restrained him from rush- 
ing into the dangers of the fight. 

Rousseau was at this time in Eng- 
land, under the patronage of his Py- 
lades and brother philosopher, Hume, 
who for a long time had reigned ** the 
observed of all cy ke in Paris. 
He suspected his friend of being a 
party in the conspiracy uae him, 
and a furious war was declared between 
the quond: un allies, which worked up to 
this climax of compliment—“ You are 
a scoundrel,” said Hume; * You area 
double traitor,” replied Rousseau ; and 
so they dissolved partnership, and fell 
to mutual abuse. Even philosophy, 
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real or pretended, cannot bridle that 
unruly member, the tongue. When 
Dr. Adam Sminith and Dr, Johnson met 
at Glasgow, they disputed on Smith’s 
famous letter on the death of Hume, 
which Johnson loudly proclaimed his 
dissent from, and then proceeded to 
wrangle in foullanguage. ‘* He called 
me a liar,” said Smith, his subse- 
quent account of the dialogue, ‘and I 
called him a son of a——!”" Smith was 
the worse logician of the two, as he 
could not possibly prove his premises, 
which the other might. ‘ On such 
terms (remarks Sir Walter Scott, who 
retails the anecdote) did these two 
great moralists meet and part, and 
such was the classical dialogue between 
two great teachers of philosophy.” 

These instances are almost as in- 
structive as the conversation between 
Partridge and the recruiting sergeant 
in “Tom Jones.” ‘Craving your 
pardon,” said Partridge, “ that’s a non 
sequitur.” ‘You're another, if you 
come to that,” retorted the learned 
sergeant. ‘** I’m no more a sequitur 
than yourself, and L'll fight any man 
for a crown.” There is a clear, 
clinching conviction of being right, in 
the last sentence, worth all the round- 
about sophistries of either Hume or 
Rousseau, 

Walpole, like most jokers, preferred 
having all the fun to himself, and 
writhed under a retort. But he threw 
the first stone, and ought to have sub- 
mitted patiently when one or more 
were hurled at him in return. Ifyou 
volunteer the blow which commences 
a battle, you have no right to complain 
should you find yourself roughly han- 
dled in the sequel. Abuse ‘and vitu- 
peration augment as insensibly as a 
rolling snowball. Fox once one da 
sh: arp fire of sarcasm on a pol itical op- 
ponent, whoreplied with a full-mouthed 
battery of scurrilous invective. The 
aggressor was obliged to call for quar- 
ter. ‘Stop, stop, sir,” cried he, “I 
was impertinent, but you are brutal.” 

Towards the end of the second vo- 
lume of these Memoirs is a long chap- 
ter entirely devoted to original selec- 
tions from the correspondence of the 
Rev. William Cole with Horace Wal- 
pole. We pass this rapidly over, as 
the least interesting portion of the 
whole work. ‘The letters are dull and 


vi apid i in themselves, and we think they 
mivht have been spared without detri- 
ment. Being written to Walpole, and 
not by him, they are little illustrative 
ot his character, and supply no new 
information on any topic of value. 
The publication of correspondence, 
merely because it exists, and has not 
been disclosed before, may serve to 
swell a volume; but if at the same 
time it wearies the reader, and draws 
his attention from the more brilliant 
chapters, it had better have remained 
in the drawers or on the shelves from 
whence it is transferred. ‘This Rev. 
William Cole was one of Walpole’s 
oldest friends, they having been ac- 
quainted from boyhood. ‘He was the 
son of an opulent farmer in Cambridge- 
shire, a well beneficed, well-educated 
country clergyman; a kind of literary 
gr ub, well versed in antiquarian lore, 
tedious and precise; very anxious to 
give information on any subject he was 
acquainted with when asked, and in- 
sufferal bly prosy in his manner of doing 
SO} mixing all up with a good propor- 
tion of himself, his unimportant doings, 
his terrible escapes from scarcely any 
dangers, and his sufferings from the 
gout. He seems to have been, what 
Dr. Johnson defines a lexicographer to 
be, ‘¢a harmless drudge.” A plodding, 
heavy, zealous individual, bared 
like a mole in the subterranean cells 
of learning, with, as our author de- 
scribes him, ** an extraordinary faci- 
lity for writing a great deal about 
nothing, and a power of filling several 
sheets of paper without anything to 
say ;” altogether a person more to be 
used than enjoyed. Consequently 
Walpole found him very serviceable 
in the various stages of his collecting 
mania, whether as regarded old paint- 
tings, old prints, rare manuscripts, or 
e: arly printed volumes, 

W alpole, like all others possesse d by 
the same fantasy, paid dearly for his 
ac quisitions, and was some times com- 
pletely taken in. ‘There is no one so 
readily gulled, or sold, in modern clas- 
sical phraseology as your professed anti- 
quarian. The chs wracter of Cockletop* 
is not much exaggerated. Between 
his Gothie baby- house, and the curic- 
sities amassed within its chambers, an 
enormous sum had been squandered 
away. When the latter were sold, 


*In O'Keeffe’s well-known farce of Modern Antiques. 
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although the celebrity of the collector 
had given them an adventitious value, 
the sum produced amounted not to a 
third of the original cost, a lesson to 
the existing and future race of vir- 
tuosos, which they will neither study 
nor profit by. : 

At the well known Dr. 
Walpole was nearly let 
caution, to give forty-nine guineas for 
a book not worth more than one. 
This escape frightened him not a 
little, and deterred him from unlimited 
commissions. This Dr. Mead was 
equi ally renowned in his day as a phy- 
sician and —_ tor. He amassed a 
large fortune by his prac tice, and em- 
ployed it in arches ing statues, pic- 
tures, and books. He 
of the rare instances in which the 
money was well laid out, and pro- 
duced a remunerative return. He had 
also wit and courage, two qualities not 
always combined. Both Rochester 
and Wharton were suspected of show- 
ing the white feather. Dr. Mead 
fought a duel under the gate of Gre- 
sham College, with another celebrated 
brother Galen, Dr. Woodward. ‘They 
combated with small swords, and in 
full dress. ‘Take your life,” said the 
magnanimous Woodward, when he had 
disarmed and overthrown his antago- 
nist. ‘I will take anything from 
you,” replied the prostrs ite Mead, 
**except physic. 

As Walpole began to grow old, and 

saw his early friends dying round him, 
he endeavoured to supply their places 

py forming new connexions. [lis 
latter years were much solaced by the 
correspondence of Miss Hannah More, 
and the constant society of the two 
Miss Berrys. ‘These last amiable and 
accomplished ladies are still alive. 
Some said he was in love with one, or 
both, and he gave himself little trouble 
to contradict idle reports, which by 
this time he had ceased to care for. 
That he entertained a very sincere 
friendship for the two sisters is certain. 
Mr. John Taylor, author of the tale of 
Monsieur Tonson, and proprietor of 
the Sun newspaper, who published re- 
cords of his life in 1832, says, Wal- 
pole proposed to marry the elder Miss 
Berry, that he might leave her a title 
and fortune. We know not the value 
of Taylor's authority; he was well 
received in literary society, and may 
have heard the stor y as the gossip of 
the day, but as the present author 


Mead’s sale, 


furnishes one 
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makes no allusion to the circumstance, 
we may suppose he is either unac- 
quainted with or disbelieves it. 

Towards the close of the year 179] 
Horace Walpole succeeded, on the 
death of his nephew, to the title and 
estates of Earl of Orford, an increase of 
rank and importance which afforded 
him little gratification, while it added 
much to his anxieties, and involved 
him in accounts, cases for lawyers, dis. 
putes upon leases and mortgages, and 
aoe r usual attendants on an encum- 

‘red property. All these occupations 
he loathed ; they broke in on his fa- 
vourite pursuits, occupied his time, 
ruffled his tempe ry and injured his 
health, alr ady failing under gout and 
years. So slightly did he value his no- 
bility, that for m: uy months he merely 
subscribed his letters, ‘‘ Uncle to the 
late Earl of Orford.” In the midst of 
increased vexation and infirmity, it is 
pleasing to discover that he sought to 
do good, and was active in 
lence. He was never married, nor 
does he seem ever to have contem- 
plated seriously the life connubial. 
The cares of a family would have sadly 
interfered with his long cherished 
habits, his gossiping and collecting pro- 
pensities, while they would have drawn 
heavily on an income he loved to em- 
ploy in matters much nearer to his 
heart. 

At page 560, vol. ii. there is a 
mistake which the author would do 
well to correct with the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Spe aking of the concluding 
portion of W alpole’s life, from about 
1793, he says, * he loved to have 
around hima few of his ancient friends, 
who still survived ; Garrick was of the 
number.” This is impossible. Gar- 
rick died in 1779, and could be no 
visiter at Strawberry Hill fourteen 
years after. Neither does it appear 
that Walpole was ever very intimate 
with, or partial to him. We have seen 
before that he called him an imperti- 
nent jackanapes, and spoke slightingly 
of his pretensions as a dramatic author. 
This does not sound much like friend- 
ship or esteem, and his close alliance 
with Kitty Clive would hardly lead to 
any increased admiration of Garrick. 

Our author does scanty justice to 
the literary pretensions of Hannah 
More, whom he lo »ks upon as overrated, 
and places below the celebrities in fe. 
male authorshi ip of the present day— 
an open question, the discussion of 
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which is scarcely worth the labour. 
Many of her works are agreeable and 
instructive, although they may be less 
brilliant than those of Harriet Marti- 
neau. She obtained great popularity 
during her life, and may still be re ad 
with pleasure. Her merit is not les- 

sened although it has been exceeded. 
We need not love Cesar less, because 
we love Rome more. We find inserted 
towards the close of this work, an ex- 
tremely clever letter, sent by her, 
anonymously, to Horace W alpole, in 
1785, ridie uling a practice then in its 
infancy, but since carried to mature 
perfe 1ction—that of substituting French 
phrases and idioms for English ones. 
The letter is dated from Alamode Cas- 
tle, June, 20, 1840, and is called “a 
specimen of the English language as it 
will, probably, be written and spoke n 
in the next century. In a letter from 
alady to her friend, in the reign of 
George V.” It is rather too long for 
insertion, but full of point and humour, 
and will reward the reader with a 
hearty laugh at the extraordinary in- 
genuity of equé ally avoiding French 
words or English idioms. The au- 
thor of these memoirs says justly :— 


“The abuse at which it was aimed 
was, however, then only beginning ; it 
remained for the nineteenth century to 
play such tricks with our language, 
either by making it a medley of all con- 
tinental ‘phri ases, or, by a la iboured imi- 
tation of Teutonic e sentences, to render 
it as unlike as possible to 


“ The well of purest English undefiled,” 


with which our older classics were 
wont to refresh the intellects of their 
readers.” 


This abuse has now resolved itself 
into a rooted discase—an ulcer, a 
gangrene—eating hourly into the con- 
stitution of a manly, honest tongue, 
and sapping all its characteristic ener- 
gies. ‘The English flower-garden is 
choked up with French, Italian, and 
German weeds, until little else can be 
discovered. The system of engrafting 
exotics has des troyed the trunk of the 
original tree. The langui age in which 
we clothe our thoughts | is no longer a 
stately raiment of uniform colour and 
texture, but a variegated harlequin’s 
jacket, made up of many shreds and 
Sasel hes. Unless parliament interferes 
with a legislative enactment, and < 
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heavy penalty, we shall soon have to 
sti idy what was once English, through 
the medium of foreign dictionaries. 

In a condensed sketchy notice, such 
as the present, it is impossible to find 
place for all the characters introduced 
in the memoirs of a celebrated indivi- 
dual and his contemporaries, which 
embrace more than half a century of 
action and notoriety. The chapter, 
headed ‘*The Wits,” in vol. ii., con- 
tains some agreeable anecdotes and re- 
miniscences of George Selwyn, equally 
renowned for his love of wit and pub- 
lic executions ; Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, unrivalled at satirico-quiz- 
zical verses, an anticipation of Hook 
and Hood; Charle :‘Townsend, the 
most elegant beau, and one of the ac- 
complis shed statesmen of his ds ay; Bubb 
Doddington, trifling and pompous, 
with no redeeming quality but money ; 
the Duke of Quee nsbury, afterw: rds, 
and even lz ately, known as old Q . wick 
as Dives or Cres us, and more de- 
bauched than Heliogabalus; the late 
Marquis of Hertford, his heir and pu- 
pil, nearly as rich and fully as profli- 
gate; the last of the line, with one or 
two still animated exceptions, who lin- 
ger on the skirts of society, and the 
last verge of existence. As our author, 
from delicacy or forgetfulness, has ab- 
stained from naming them, we have no 
wish to jog his memory. As a class 
they never can exist again. Even 
wealth will not give them currency. 
In this chapter the author has intro- 
duced some specimens of Selwyn’s re- 
corded jokes, which he, apparently, 
considers the best he can find, and of 
these he expresses no very high opi- 
nion. We subjoin two or three which 
are not quite so well known, and, per- 
haps, may be considered better. Bubb 
Doddington was the constant butt 
against which the remorseless wit was 
continually directing his keenest shafts. 
Whether at White's Club, or in pri- 

vate society, he seldom spared him ; 
yet, his victim clung to him, as Falstaff 
did to Poins; he was bewitched with 
the rogue’s company. But once he 
thought an occasion offered to have 
his turn. Being asked by Selwyn to 
introduce him to the Duchess of Gor- 
don, he did so in these terms :— 

‘* Will your Grace permit me to pre- 
sent to you my friend, George Selwyn, 
who is not so great a fool as he looks?’ 

«T feel much obliged, your Grace,” 
retorted Selwyn, “« by my friend 
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Bubb’s flattering. observation, and I 
wish I could say as much for him !” 

One day he rushed triumphantly 
into the club-room, and, seizing Selwyn 
by the button, exclaimed, 
congratulate me, it is all settled, I am 
to be made a lord; what will you say 
to the at?” 

‘Say ?” replied Selwyn, ‘* Why, I 
shall say, Oh, Lord !” 

When only Mr. Bubb, and before 
he had succeeded to the more im- 
portant patronymic of Doddington, he 
expected to be sent as envoy to the 
court of Spain. Speaking with his 
tormentor on the matter, he regretted 
the shortness of his name :— 

“The Spanish grandees, I under- 
stand,” said he, “ ‘have a great num- 
ber of names, and usually very long 
ones. The y think little of such short 
names as mine—Bubb! Bubb! I wish 
I could lengthen it in any natural 
way ; George, can you suggest any- 
thing ?” 

‘* Certainly ;” replied Selwyn, “ call 
yourself Silly Bubb” (Sillabub). 

When Bubb succeeded at last, 
through his money and its reflected 
influence, in getting himself pitch- 


** George, 


forked into the peerage, he assumed 


the euphonious title of Baron of Mel- 
combe Regis. He thought differe ntly 
from Shakspe are, who says, “* What’s 
ina name?” Though not learne od, he, 

erhaps, had re ad Camden’s Annals 
of Elizabeth, in which an insignificant 
name renders ludicrous a well merited 
eulogium. In the great sea fight 
against the Spanish Armada, the only 
Englishman of note who fell was a cer- 
tain Captain Cock, whose memory is 
thus preserved: ‘ In sud, inter hostes, 
navicula, cum laude periit solus C ockus, 
Anglus.” 

A joke in 1740-50 went much far- 
ther than it does now. Perhaps our 
modern Hooks and Hoods are not 
more brilliant than the Selwyns and 
the Hanburys of the last age, but they 
are quicker, their practice is more ra- 
pid, and they fire three rounds where 
their predecessors could only discharge 
one. In the present altered state of 
social habits, mere conversational wits 
have not the same chance they had for- 
merly. Not half the time is occupied 
at table. The long hours of drinking 
and talking are exchanged for three 
courses of heavy, rapid eating, with 
slight potations. Digesti m has be. 
come dower, and imagination torpid. 
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Music and dancing have supplanted 
anecdote. Euterpe and Terpsichore 
have driven Bacchus from the field, 
Your professed diner-out will still ob- 
tain his dinner, but he finds it very 
hard to get time for his stories, while 
the social supper has faded into a tra- 
dition. Mere brilliant parts, as they 
were called, will seldom now help a 
man into place or prominence. To be 
thought anything of, he must be noisy, 
uneasy, pry ing, above all, useful; or, 
what will often do as well, he must as- 
sume the appearance of utility, in the 
sh: ape of bustlin; g officiousness. A good 
way to begin in public life is to pre- 
tend that you are the trusted organ of 
an influential party; by continually 
asserting this, you will get at last lis. 
tened to, and liste ning is the first step 
to conviction. The very party you 
have adopted will, at last, adopt you 
in return, out of common gratitude, 
saying, “hang him, he has worked 
hard for us, we must acknowledge and 
provide for him.” An experienced 
trimmer once imparted to us this plan 
of tactics, and declared that, though 
sometimes slow, he invariably found 
it, in the long run, sure and profit- 
able. F 
Horace Walpole died on the 2nd of 
March, 1797, having nearly completed 
his eightieth year. “With him e xpire od 
the race of “fine gentlemen scholars,’ 
which we are never likely to see re- 
vived. We are become too essentially 
mercantile, even in literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, to breed again a similar 
We are, perhaps, less witty 
and accomplished than our forefathers, 
less formally polite, and less particular 
in the minutiz of social intercourse ; 
but let us hope that we are more solidly 
useful, and a trifle less insincere, whe- 
ther in morals or religion. We do not 
bow as low or gracefully, neither do 
we write as many pleasant letters 
about nothing, in spite of the penny- 
postage. The present generation do 
not drink five bottles at a sitting, fight 
a duel once a week, or “ swear prodi- 
viously,” as our armies did in Flanders. 
They still do a little in the gambling 
line, and smoke to an excess that 
would have sickened Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh himself. But, then, they think, 
and calculate, and make money, and 
sometimes lose it. They bend to pub- 
lic opinion, which they dare not brave ; 
they ‘‘ assume a virtue if they have it 
not ;” they talk decency if they do not 
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love it; and tremble before virtue, 
which controls, if it does not convince 
them. We ought to be far in advance 
of preceding races, and if we are not, 
heavy will be the responsibility, when 
the final reckoning must be made. 
We have glided inser nsibly into a mora- 
lising strain, and have entirely lost 
sight of our book, but must now draw 
bridle, and take our leave. Its great 


and leading merit consists in connect- 
ing in one link, within small compass, 
and in a telling, lively style, the history 
of many persons, and numerous inci- 
dents, which we could not otherwise 
make ourselves familiar with, except 
by wading through innumerable vo- 
lumes, and occupying more time than 
most of us can afford to bestow on 
light or ornamental literature. 


A YARN ABOUT OUR FOREFATHERS. 


CHAPTER IX,——-CONCLUSION, 


Tue morning of departure came. Ayl- 
mer left his steward, old William Mad- 
den, in charge of the place and farm, 
with Jack as head over him, and Annie 
as head over Jack, at least so far as 
respected the superintendence over 
Jack’s ethics and politics; an office 
which Annie had assumed, and exer- 
cised for some time past, with great 
success; inasmuch as Jack seldom ex- 
pressed dissent, but indolently acqui- 
esced in her doctrines; so that she 
spoke of him to her friends as a vastly 
more promising pupil than Brooke. 
On one point, indeed, Jack was re- 
fractory ; he could not endure Wood- 
enpate ; a “piece of heresy and pre- 
sumption which almost threw his 
orthodoxy on other points into the 
shade. 

Brooke Aylmer led his horse down 
the avenue, accompanied as far as 
the lodge by Will. Madden, and by 
Annie, ‘whose 1 affectionate heart was so 
heavy at her brother’s departure, that 

please him, I don’t doubt but she 
would have consented to the applic ‘ation 
of steam to purposes of locomotion, and 
have voted Woodenpate to be not in- 
fallible. 

‘* God bless you, dear; I'll soon be 
with you again,” said Aylmer, as he 
kissed his sister, and mounted his 
horse. 

“Good bye, Will.; take care of 
Miss Annie till I come back.” 

He waved his hand to Jack, who 
was standing, waving his hat, on the 
top of one of the little emerald hills 
atorementioned, and rode off. 


The news that ‘‘ the masther” was 
going on a journey to England had 
circulated in the little ne ‘ighbourhood ; 
and as he passed through the mise? rable 
assemblage of mud c: abins which gar- 
nished the road at either side, after 
passing the bridge, the inhabitants 
were at their doors, with blessings and 
salutations for his honour. Nanny 
Keleher, his old nurse, was on her 
knees, invoking heaven for his speedy 
and safe return. The dunghills were 
surmounted with scores of half-naked 
urchins, staring as if it was the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts they were look- 
ing at, instead of a decent Christian 
gentleman on horseback, with a small 
portmanteau strapped on the crupper. 

Aylmer rode on. He had a fine May 
day before him to accomplish his 
journey of some five-and-twenty miles, 
over hill and dale, to Cork. “He was 
in the joyous prime of life. His studies 
had been chiefly among books, and 
from them, and from his observations 
of human nature, guided by the im- 
pulses of his own individual nature, 
he had stored his intellect with images 
of the good and fair, and with princi- 
ples of reason and ‘morality ; and his 
mind was as a cor nucopia of hope and 
faith, pouring out its beautiful forms 
and colours on the vista of life before 
him. He had not yet liberated his 
mind from the syren fallacy of expect- 
ing sympathy in his pe reeptions and 
aspiré ations after good. The intuitions 
of genius are :o natural, so evident, 
and so beautiful, that he to whom they 
are intuitions is prone to fancy that 
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they are equally natural and evident 
to others. 

He ambled on, bumping up and 
down a road as rough and hilly as most 
of our highways were in those times. 


It may still be seen; a curious relic of 


the last century ; and often, doubtless, 
moves the wonder and conten pt of the 
modern traveller. And yet, methinks, 
those ancient and deserted highways 
are often as interesting, as fraught 
with associations of the past, as other 
relics of the manners and ideas of our 
forefathers; a ruined castle, an ivy- 
mantled abbey, or druidical circle— 
more picturesque to the eye, but n t 
speaking more to the heart and mind, 
of by-gone ds ays. 

Towards the end of the di iy, Aylmer, 

yassing by Blarney, 

ca so charming,” and by Sunday’s 
Well, entered “that beautiful city 
called Cork,” and put up at the Crown 
and Woolpack, in the North Main- 
street. 

It was a queer, primitive, old inn, 
exceedingly unlike what we are wont 
to term an hotel; butit was not without 
its comforts, though wholly destitute 
of elegance, or even of pretension to it. 
The traveller. got substantial fare, 
coarsely served; a tolerable bed ; 
wines; whiskey-punch, ad libitum ; in 
winter, a roaring fire, and at all times 
a welcome from the landlord and his 
wife, sufliciently hearty, noisy, and 
rapturous, to m: ake him quite happy 
and what more does a man want ian 
to be quite happy? Most of the guests 
who stopped at the Crown and Wool- 
pack were, in a manner, old friends 
and intimate acquaintances of Blarney 
Mac Sawder, the landlord, a sly, in- 
sinuating, pl iusible gossip- monger, W ho 
talked as if he knew all their private 
concerns—who was who, and what was 
what; who was to be married, and when; 
and what settlement was made, and 
what settlement was not to be made ; 
and, in short, all about them and their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

As Aylmer rode into the inn-yard, 
to the disturbance of some half dozen 
pigs, who were taking a luxurious 
siesta on the ground, he was descried 
and hailed from an upper window by 
fat, warm-hearted Mrs. Mac Sawder. 

«Och, then, Masther Brooke, my 
love, is that yourself I see?” she 
shouted; ‘* Och, ’tis I am glad to see 
ye; and ‘tis Blarney will be proud to 
see ye ; and you're welcome, Masthei 


“the groves of 
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Brooke. Dan, ye big bligaird, why 
don’t ye take his honour’s harse: ? Div’ 
ye want to see his honour massacreed 
by them pigs? Wait till I puts on 
me cloze, Masther Brooke, darlin’, and 
I'll be down to ye.” 

It was rather late in the day to be 
putting on of clothes, and when Mrs, 
Mac Sawder came down, an enormous, 
waddling, globular incorporation of 
smiles and gocd humour, it might have 
seemed, to an unprejudiced observer, 
as if she had rather been putting her 
clothes off than on; such was the 
dishevelled, tumbled, and scarcely suf- 
ficient state of raiment in which she 
presented herself. 

** Wisha, the My Masther Brooke, but 
tis a long while since I have seen your 
honour. And how is Miss Annie, 
Masther Brooke ? ? I hope she do come 
on finely, sir? Och, then, ’tis you are 
like your mother, and has your father’s 
nose. God bless ’em, but they were 
the nice people entirely. And you'll 
have your dinner, Masther Brooke ; 
there’s illigant salt hake and a pig’s 
cheek, and anything else you like; 
and if I’d only “know n you was a com- 
in’, I’d have sent up to Sunday’s well 
for a can of wather for ye, for I knows 
you like clane wather to dhrink ! Och, 
but I am proud to see ye, Masther 
Brooke Sa 

Aylmer requested that a supply of the 
pure element might be forthwith sent 
for; and finding that Mr.O’Sherkin and 
Corney had not yet arrived, he walked 
forth to inquire about the sailing of 
the packet for Bristol. It was to sail, 
the captain told him, with the first 
fair wind; but at present, according 
to that experienced navigator, there 
was no prognostic of its “advent, the 
wind being due east. The captain took 
Aylmer’ 8 “direction, and promised to 
give him notice of the first change in 
the wind; and Aylmer returned to his 
inn. 

At the same hour, Mr. O’Sherkin 
and Corney, who had left Castle Sher- 
kin that morning, were midway on 
their journey to “Cork, and, putting 
up for the night at the gle t‘be-house of 
the Rev. Tom Trump, a good fellow, 
whose knowledge of theology was by 
no means as profound as his know- 
ledge of the laws of whist ; but whose 
claret, whiskey, and collection of funny 
stories were first-rate. Jack Tallyho, 
of Haystack Lodge, dined there also; 
another famous good fellow of th 
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right sort, who contributed much to 
the delectation of this brilliant meet- 
ing of social spirits. 

“Mr. O’Sherkin and his son quitted 
the roof of this minister of Christi- 
anity the next day, and joined Brooke 
Aylmer at the Crown and Woolpack, 
in the evening. 

The wind did not change for more 
than a week; much to the satisfaction 
of Mac Sawder and his wife, who had 
no objection to their guests being 
weather-bound for a twelvemonth. 
All that the travellers could do was 
to make up their minds to so helpless 
a state of things, and kill the weary 
time as they best could. They felt 
that, like King Canute, they had no 
control over the winds and tides. Se- 
veral other persons were staying in 
Cork with a like intent, awaiting the 
message of the capte uin of the packet, 
whose business - was, on the first 
appearance of a fair wind, to send 
round timely con to his passengers, 
at their respective houses, inns, or 
lodgings. 

One evening, Mr. O’Sherkin had 
gathered around him a knot of ac- 
quaintances. ‘There was Dr. Stockow 
Lanklegs, an old bachelor physician 
without. practice, a scholar, knowing, 
literary, sordidly selfish, a miser, ric b, 
and almost in rs ags. ‘There was Dick 
Millikin, the attorney, poetical, musi- 
cal, and convivial; and Bacchus Boland. 

Mr. O’Sherkin and Corney were in 
their element: the fun waxed fast and 
furious; but Brooke Aylmer, though 
he laughed, and endeavoured to be 
che erful, was unable to join with his 
whole heart and soul in the convivial 
humours of the evening. 

Just asa second kettle of hot water 
was ordered, a change came over the 
tone of the proceedings. Dr. Lanklegs 
and Millikin were whispering, Bacchus 
and Corney were exchanging winks, 
and the squire was winking all round, 
and regarding Aylmer with a laughing 
eye. “Something had evidently “been 
preconcerted ; and Ay]mer felt that he 
was the object of these speculations. 
The kettle was brought in; the lemons 
squeezed; the tumblers ‘filled ; Dr. 
Lanklegs, leaning back in his chair, 
and crossing his right knee over his 
left, and reguling his nostril with a 
pinch of snuff, fixed his keen regards 
on Aylmer, and amid the silence and 
sly looks of the rest of the party, ad- 
dressed him :— 


‘Mr. Aylmer, could you excuse 
the liberty I take? There is a subject 
on which I am most desirous of ob- 
taining information. In short, I un- 
derstand—you will excuse me, I am 
sure, Mr. Aylmer—I understand you 
are an advocate of a new system of 
locomotion, by means of which people 
are to travel at some prodigious, and, 
to me, utterly incredible rate of go- 
ing—fifteen or twenty miles in an 
hour, I have heard—and on a road 
made of iron ?” 

Aylmer, who felt himself in the 
awkward position of a sensitive and 
retiring man, about to be made the 
butt of ignorance and reckless humour, 
and yet could not get rid of his favour- 
ite notion, that when people sought for 
information, they really wished “for it, 
and would be grateful for being set 
right, coloured up to the eyes, and 
timidly — — 

**Yes, Dr. Lanklegs, I advocate 
such a s system, I hope the advance of 
science will enable us to travel at even 
a greater rate than you have men- 
tioned. It would be a great advan- 
tage to mankind.” 

*T shall not dispute the advantage, 
Mr. Aylmer,” re plied the doctor, “ of 
such a system—that is to say, suppos- 
ing it practicable. It would, no doubt, 
be. an advantage in several points of 
view. We shall not differ there, I be- 
lieve. It would be an advantage if we 
could get from this to Dublin ina day, 
or if I could get to my residence in 
Kinsale in an hour. But the question 
which I take the liberty of asking— 
merely for information—is as to ‘the 
means of accomplishing all this?” 

‘«* By steam,” said Aylmer. 

A laugh which followed was instantly 
checked, in order to allow the Doctor 
to proceed in his inquisition. 

«* My dear sir,” resumed the Doctor, 
«Tam not sure that I perfectly under- 
stand you, which, I dare s say, may be 
owing to my ignorance or inferior ca- 
pacity. But as it is of the utmost 
importance, in questions of this kind, 
that people should understand one an- 
other, perhaps you would kindly excuse 
me if I ask you how can steam enable 
pe ople to travel at the rate of twenty 
miles (or more, I think you said) in an 
hour. I like to have definite ideas ; 
and the words ‘by steam’ convey no 
definite idea to my mind, any more 
than if you had suid—by smoke.” 

And the Doctor, with a malicious 
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twinkle of his eye, passed his snufl: box 
to Bacchus, and sipped his punch, 

“The best way, Doctor,” said Ayl- 
mer, “in which I can convey my 
meaning, is by premising that the steam 
engine is supposed to be pla ed on 
wheels And then—” 

‘ Excuse me,” said the Doe bess with 
a pe wecatory wave of the hand, * let 


me distine tly understand. Steam, we 


all know, presupposes the existence of 


hot water. Now | suppose I may safely 
assume that the hot water is ple wed in 
some receptacle or other—a cauldron, 
or kettle, or something of that kind. 
Now am [ right in understanding you 
to say that this cauldron or ke ttle of 
hot water is placed on wheels ?” 

‘“¢Certainly,” said Aylmer. 

«A kettle of hot water on wheels! 
cried Millikin. ‘* Bravo!” 

*‘ Very well,” continued the Doctor. 
*« Now, “then, that we have got our 
kettle of hot water on wheels, I wish 
further to be informed how the wheels 
are to be set in motion, carrying the 
kettle, of course, with them?” 

**T could tell you a famous way to 
set the wheels going,” said Corney ; 
*« just harness a horse to the kettle, and 
it will go like fun.’ 

“6 All true, Mr. Cornelius O’Sher- 
kin,” said the Doctor; ‘* your obser- 
vation is perfectly true as to the fact; 
but admitting your fact, I would re- 
mark on it (with profound respect) 
that it throws no light on our present 
inquiry, which is, whether we could do 
without horses ?—in fact how, without 
the use of horses, or of human hands, 
we are to get the kettle to move ? 
Perhaps Mr. Aylmer could solve the 
difficulty ; if, indeed, it is not giving 
Mr. Aylmer too much trouble ;—L 
confess it passes my humble compre- 
hension entirely.’ 

«¢ [have alre ady said, by steam,” s: aid 
Aylmer, ‘and if you will allow me— 

“‘ Allow me, Mr. Aylmer; you see I 
wish to have clear, definite ides as. Let 
me suppose that yonder tea-kettle, at 
present on the hob, and which was 
lately hissing and steaming on the 
kitchen fire—let me suppose, I say, that 
that tea-kettle were placed upon a plat- 
form, and that platform upon wheels, 
how the devil, then, do you get the 
tea-kettle to go bowling along. In 
other words—” 

«My dear sir,” 
ploringly. 

‘* [ won't be interrupted!” 


said Aylmer, im- 


said the 
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Doct 
h: ve clea 

** Hear him! 
multitude 

** My question is a very simple one; 
it is Suppose that kettle 
of hot water mounted on wheels, how 
do you, Mr. Aylmer, set the wheels in 
motion? ‘That's the question, Mr. 
Aylmer!” and he took a long pinch 
of snuff. 

‘ That's the question !’ 
chus. 

The squire gave a tremendous yawn; 
and Millikin gaily chaunted— 


or; “Tamaplain man ; andI must 
r information !’ 


hear him!” cried the 


simply this. 


cried Bac- 


* Lovers vainly strive to banish 
From their hearts the tyrant boy.” 


“Mr. Millikin, I must 
order,” said Lanklegs. 

Order! order!” said Corney. 

**T humbly beg pardon,’ ’ said Milli- 
kin. 

** But for your humble submission, 
Mr. Millikin,” said the Doe stor, “1 
should have felt it my duty to fine you 
in halfa dozen of claret.’ 

« Mr. President, I~” 

“© Very well, Mr. Millikin ; but now 
let us have the ple asure of hearing Mr. 
Aylmer proceéd in the explanation of 
his theory.” 

‘¢T shall be most hi appy,” said Ayl- 
mer, * to explain, to the best of my 
oe. —— 

‘Iam sure you will, Mr. Aylmer ; 
and in order to help us out in the elu. 
cidation of this ve ry difficult subject, I 
would just observe that the question 
has now been narrowed down to a very 
simple issue,—giv en a tea-kettle on 
wheels, how is that tea-kettle to be set 
in motion ?” 

And the Doctor uncrossed his legs 
and crossed them again, left over right ; 
and taking a long pinch of snuff, sent 
his sneering glance of scepticism around 
the room; his long, thin, sarcastic, 
purple nose wrinkling in unison with 
the contemptuous expr ession of his eye. 

‘* By the action of steam on the 
wheels,” said Aylmer. 

The Doctor, with a twirl of his nose, 
gave a droll, satiric glance, which 
opened the flood-gates of the laughter 
of the audience: and then, reclining 
back in his seat, after the manner of a 
sharp lawyer, who, by a series of well- 
directed questions, has led an unw illing 
witness to criminate himself, took 
pinches of snuff and sips of punch with 
an insulting air of victory and supe- 
riority. 
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‘ Allow me to explain!” exclaimed 
Aylmer. 

‘*My dear sir,” said Millikin, “I 
think the words need no explana- 
tion.” 

**A tay-kittle on wheels!” cried 
Bacchus, “‘and the wheels moved by 
the stame from the spout of the 
kittle !” 

‘* No, no!” cried Aylmer, “I never 
said the steam was to come from the 
spout ofa kettle! In fact it was Dr. 
Lanklegs called it a tea-kettle. I only 
said—” 

‘*Yes, yes, my dear sir,” said the 
Doctor, ‘we all know what you said. 
And so that point being settled—” 

*¢ But it is not settled !” cried the un- 
fortunate victim of popular prejudice 
and ignorance ; “ it is not settled !” 

‘* We'll come to the other point,” 
continued the Doctor. 

‘«* My dear sir, let us settle the first ! 
you mistake me entirely.” 

“The second point is,” said the 
Doctor, “now that we have got the 
kettle of hot water in motion—that is 
to say, assuming it so upon your re por t 
of the ms atter—though I must say it 
entirely passes my poor comprehension, 


liow, in the devil’s name, the action of 


steam on a pair of wheels could set them 
rolling.’ 

‘*« See, Dr. Lanklegs, I'll explain the 
whole thing.” 

«* T now want to be informed—” 

“Ah, my dear sir! look now—just 
listen to me for one moment.” 

‘* How the passengers are to travel 
in this wonderful coach—this kettle on 
wheels? Are they to be soused in the 
hot water?” 

«* They don’t travel in it at all;” said 
Aylmer ; ‘ they travel in carriages at- 
tached to the steam-engine, which is 
on wheels, and draws the carriages 
after it.” 

** At what rate of going ?” said Mil- 
likin. 

“*T do not see,” said Aylmer, enthu- 
siastically, ‘but that by means of this 
invention, a man might breakfast in 
Cork, dine and transact business in 


Dublin, and return to Cork in time for 
an evening party, all in one day.’ 

**T think I remember some such 
poetry and tantarafara in the Arabian 
Nights,” said Dr. Lanklegs. “ Really 
the absurdity of such ‘speculations is 
too glaringly manifest.’ 

«© Absurd indeed,” said Millikin. 

** Blatherumskate !” said Bacchus. 

** Moonshine !” said Corney. 

‘¢ Baithershin !” said the squire. 

‘I do not see any reason,” said 
Aylmer, ‘ to doubt the practicability 
of hi aving a level line of railway between 
Dublin and Cork. If hills present an 
obstacle, let them be excavated !” 

‘¢ Excavate the devil,” snarled Lank- 
legs. 

“Tf valleys, let arches or embank- 
ments be carried across them.” 

‘¢ My good sir,” said Millikin, * this 
is a flight of poetry altogether beyond 
me. 

«¢ Andif,” continued Aylmer, raising 
his eyes to heaven for inspiration, “ if 
an intervening hill be of great size and 
height—as, for instance, the hill of 
Glanmire—why should not an archway 
or tunnel of a mile in length be bored 
through it, along which the carriages, 
laden with passengers and merchan- 
dise, may move ?” 

The astonishment of the audience at 
the notions expressed in this piece of 
oracular eloque nce, notions so utterly 
out of their wonted range of thought, 
was such that they almost rolled on 
the ground with laughter,—when the 
door opened, and the maid-servant 
ushered in the steward of the Bristol 
packet, who came to announce that the 
wind had changed, and the captain 
would sail in an hour. 

This intelligence caused the party to 
break up, much to the discomfort of 
Dr. Lanklegs, who, on principles of the 
purest economy, loved to indulge long 
and late, at another man’s expense. 
He consoled himself, in some slight de- 
gree, by slipping some of the biscuits, 
and some lumps of sugar, slyly, into 
his pocket—on principles of the strictest 
economy. 


CHAPTER X, 


Ir was a dark, rainy night, and the 
unfortunate passengers had to splash 
and scramble as well as they could, with 
their luggage, through the dark wet 
streets, and dirty lanes to the river. 


After many a misadventure they reached 
the pac ket, into which men, women, 
and children were crowding, in all the 
confusion that total darkness, and a 
down pour of rain, and the fear of being 
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too late, and the hurried partings of 
friends, could occasion. ‘The packets 
of those days were not floating palaces, 
withsaloonsand marble chimney-pieces, 
and beautiful sofas, and gil lings, and 
all manner of luxuries. The Rapid, tor 
such was the name of the packet in which 
our travellers crossed from Cork to Bris- 
tol, was a very small vessel with one 
mast, and one small cabin for a 
gers, into which ladies and gentlemen, 
boys und girls, nurses and inti xnts, were 
all to be squeezed, and to sleep, (&e., 
&c.)—all in this one little stifling room, 
attended by one steward, a stout, active 
man—and no stewardess. Each party 
brought their own provisions, calcu- 
lating the quantity according to the 
probable duration of the voyage. 
About midnight the packet started, 
and went slowly with the retiring tide 
down the river, as far as the little vil- 
lage of Passage, when the wind changed 
again, and the prude nt captain cast 
anchor ; ; wisely judging that, as they 
must stop, it was o ‘st to stop where the 
passengers, as well as himself, would 
find a house of entertainment, and so 
save their sea-stock of provisions. At 
this house of entertainment,—a lit- 
tle public-house, kept by one Darby 
Twohig,—the passengers amused them- 
selves for a couple of “days ; some sleep- 
ing on shore, and some on board, till 
the wind came right again, and the 
Rapid proceeded on her voyage. A 
month elapsed from her leaving Cork 
before she arrived in Bristol. She lay 
for a week off Dungarvan in a dead 
calm, Each morning, for a week, did 
the weary passenge rs, rubbing their 
eyes at day-bre ak, ask the steward, — 
‘* Steward, where are we?” And as 
often did they meet one and the same 
answer, ** Off Dungarvan, Sir!” Then 
came a storm, which drove the packet 
up channel towards Waterford,—and 
then a calm again—and then another 
storm, which drove her over to Wales > 
and then she went tacking about the 
Bristol Channel ; and then came a third 


storm, which blew her to the coast of 


Devonshire ; and then she went tacking 
again; till after a weary month, the 
Rapid came to a prosperous conclusion 
of her voyage ; and vomited forth the 
passengers from their den of stench and 
misery. 

The Squire, with his son, and Aylmer, 
put up at the Bush, in Bristol, for 
the night after theirlanding: and then 

came the important question, how they 
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were to get to London. It appeared, 
on inquiry, that some spirited and spe- 
culating individual had lately furnished 
forth a coach, called Tae Wonnver, 
whic ch, with four horses, started from a 
place in the neighbourhood every se- 
Sal afternoon, at three o'clock; ar- 
riving in London the next morning 
at nine or ten; performing the jour- 
ney of one hundred-and-twenty miles in 
eighteen or nineteen hours. It was, the 
waiter told them, “ the wonder of the 
world ;” and our three travellers se 
cured places in it, for the next time « 
its departure, which happened to be 
the afternoon of the next day. It was 
a huge lumbering machine, hol ling six 
insides, and about double the number 
outside ; and dodged heavily along the 
road, at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour, to the astonishment of all be- 
holders. As the hour of starting ap- 
proached, a crowd assembled to witness 
the spectacle. 

‘* A fine sight, this ’ere !” 
farmer. 

Ah! I don’t know,” replied, with a 
groan, the individual addressed, a thin, 
dy speptic, misanthropic: al-looking old 
fellow, with a face that would have been 
worth any money to an undertaker, 
“7 don’t knowthat. I amanoldman 
now, and have seen a deal of the world, 
and I never yet see’d no good come of 
such like new-fangled customs. When 
Iwas young, folks were content to 
travel slow, like decent quiet Chi istians 
and peaceable subjects ; and those 
were the good old times, and every- 
thing went orderly and peaceable then. 
But what doI see now? C hanges ! 
nothing but changes!—people thinking 
themselves wiser than their forefathers. 
Mark my words; the nation will be 
ruined before ten years are out.’ 

*¢ Tagree with you, Mr. Longchops,’ 
said a third by: stander, “TI agree with 
you. The ni: ition will be ruined, if 
things goes on this way. Why, now, 
there’s our coach, the Royal George, 

I am one of the proprietors, you know, 
a quiet, slow, decent, respectable, safe 
conveyance, that all the folks went in; 
was only twenty-four hours on the 


said a jolly 


journey ; and here’s this new upstart 


company, with their d d * Wonder,’ 
ataking all our custom from us!!! 
Come, neighbour, and let’s have a pot 
together.” 

And the pair retired, to mingle their 
groans over the degeneracy of the 
times and the ruin of the nation, and 
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to drown their sorrows in a pot of ale. 
At last, all was right: the insides 
and outsides were packed in their 
ylaces ; the boots, hind and fore, were 
filled with parcels ; and trunks, port- 
manteaus, and bandboxes, and a par- 
rot’s cage, belonging to an old lady, were 

safely piled i in enormous pyrami¢ don the 
seof: ; the coachman, a vast rotundity 
of great-coats, capes, and mufllers, 
proudly mounted his box, and assumed 
his whip; the word was given, and off 
they went, amid the cheers of the ost- 
lers and stable-boys. 

Inside the coach, besides the three 
Trish travellers, were three huge, eld- 
erly John Bulls, who seemed to enjoy 
the extraordinary rapidity of this im- 
proved system of locomotion greatly 
and spoke with infinite contempt of 
their reminiscences of travelling in 
former times. 

«**Tis vonderful, sir, the himprove- 
ments of the hage ve live in!” said 
Bull, No. 1. 

‘*Vy, then, sir, it is vonderful !” 
said Bull, No. 2. 

‘*They may vell call the coach the 
Vonder!” said Bull, No. 3. 

**Vot vould our hancestors say if 
they could see us a goin’ now?” said 
Bull, No. 1. 

“Vy, sir, they vouldn’t bi lieve their 
heye- sight,” said Bull, No. 2. 

“Tis vonderful, hindeed, sir!” said 
Bull, No. 3. 

The coach arrived in Bath in time for 
the passengers to take tea. At midnight 
they stop ped again for supper; and 
then the six insides packed themselves 
in the coach again, and put on their 
nightcaps, and resigned themselves to 
a blessed state of slumber and sterto- 
ration, which lasted for several hours, 
when they were awakened by shouts 
and screams, and the abrupt stopping r 


Our travellers stayed only a short 
time in the great metropolis, and then 
wended back to their Mononian domi- 
cile. Corney kept his law terms most 
creditably. Aylmer had found the 
books he wanted; and he thirsted for 
the hour when he should deposit them 
on their shelves, in his sweet mountain 
home. And he had found an oppor- 
tunity—'twas _one day walking with 
the squire in St. James’s Park—of in- 
sinuating—in short, of offering what 
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of the coach. They looked out. The 
dawn of the morning was beginning to 
break. They were on a de sola ute hea ath. 
Several men, on horseback, with black 
masks on their faces, and pistols in 
their hands, had surrounded and stopt 
the coach, and, with furious oaths and 
imprecations, were demanding the mo- 
ney and watches of the passengers, un- 
der penalty of instant death. Re- 
sistance was vain. The passengers 
were all compelled to dismount, and 
surrender their purses; and the pyra- 
mid of luggage, and the contents of 
the boots, were all thrown on the grass, 
and ransacked. The robbers then rode 
away, leaving the Wonder of the World 
at liberty to proceed on her journey 
to London. The wretched passengers, 
thankful, at least, at having escaped 
with their lives, or with whole skins, 
endeavoured gradually to recover from 
their terrors; and, after an hour or 
so, spent in picking up the contents of 
their trunks, which were strewed about 
the heath, and in disputing in the twi- 
light about meum and tuum, and in 
settling their things again, and in 
having the pyramid badly re-edified on 
the top of the coach, and in raising the 
off leader, who had been thrown down, 
and in mending some of the harness, 
resumed their places, and the coach 
went on. At the next stage much 
time was consumed in effecting a more 
pe rfect arrangement of the luggage 
than was pr: acticable on the hes ath, and 
further time was occupied in lodging 
a compl uint of the robbery be fore a 
magistrate, who had to be knocked up 
for the purpose ; and the Wonder ar. 
rived at the Saracen’s Head, Snow 
Hill, in some two-and-twenty hours 
after leaving Bristol. 
“Pity they havn't a railway!” 
thought Aylmer, 


a—timid insinuation; and he met a 
cordial response ; and he slept plea- 
santly that night. And he once 
a piano-forte, ‘and had it sent by wag- 
gon to Bristol, to be ready when they 
returned, on their w ay be ack to Ireland, 
And the three friends, after only a 
week's voyage, found themselves again 
at the Crown and Woolpack, from 
whence they journeyed by short stages 
to Castle Sherkin, 


might be called a sort of a—kind of 
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The piano-forte was adjudged to be 
beautiful; and even the squire was 
mollified into admitting the superior ity 
of its tones to those of the old cracked 
harpsichord. 

One day, as Fanny was seated at 
the instrument, and Brooke was sitting 
by her side, and they were alone, they 
found out that—-now, I am sure you 
guess—well, then, if you guess, I am 
saved the trouble of writing a chapter. 

The gossips of Macroom were all 
amazed, and made a great fuss about 
it. They had never had the least no- 
tion of such a thing ; always exce pting 
the more knowing ones, who had heard 
of it long ago; at least, so they said ; 
but in the exercise of a lofty, moral 
principle, they had never mentioned it 
to nobody ; for why, said they, should 
they be meddling i in their ne ‘ighbours’ 
affairs ? 

* > * 7. * * 

The bridal morn arrived. A merry 
party went to the church, and merrier 
still, came back. 

The squire had invited the hunting 
club to an evening entertainment, si- 
milar to that described in our first 
chapter. But Aylmer—there is no 
disputing about tastes—declined being 
present at it, and led his fair bride, 


“ From the rude gambol, far remote" 


to a cottage, which he possessed, by 
the shore of Bantry Bay. 

It is a glorious scene—that bay ;— 
the noblest and grandest of those grand 
inlets of the ocean, which indent the 
southern coast of Ireland. It presents 
such infinite variety, and such a rare 
combination of the beautiful and the 
majestic, as can never be forgotten in 
the heart of him who has surveyed its 
loveliness, and who has served, amid 
its glens and mountains, ‘ that glorious 
apprenticeship to beauty and grandeur, 
which we are privileged to serve in this 
beautiful world.” 

And there the lovers lingered day 
after day; and could not prevail on 
themselves to quit it for their home at 
Glendruid. And oft, to the latest hour 
of their life, would memory revive, as 
with a gush of fragrance, the happy 


(June, 


days they had spent in that sequestered 
bower. 


It was a beautiful summer evening. 
Aylmer and his bride were wandering 
amid the heath and grass of some ge ntly 
sloping hills, that overlooked the mag- 
nificent expanse of the bay; which, 
with its islands, promontories, and sur- 
rounding mountains, was illuminated 
by a glorious sunset. On the opposite 
side, dé urkly purple against the brilliant 
sky, arose a lofty barrier of mountains, 
amid whose gigantic the ro- 
mantic recesses of Glengarriff presented 
forms of deeper tint, and more exqui- 
site loveliness. On the perpendicular 
side of one of the hugest of these moun- 
tains, a silver line indicated a cascade 
of immense height. The noble plain 
of water was smooth as a mirror, save 
where its surface might be ruffled by 
the sea-bird’s wing, or by a transient 
oar, or where, with scarce audible 
murmur, the sparkling wavelets gently 
rippled on the beach. Far to the west, 
between the mountain headlands of the 
bay, at the end of a long line of golden 

ea, the eye caught ¢ a glimpse of the At- 
lantic ocean, toward whose horizon the 
sun was descending, amid a gorgeous 
cloud-land of crimson, of azure, and of 
gold. No sound was heard, no object 
seen, that did not suggest sentiments 
of peace, of beauty, or of grandeur, 
The faint breeze of evening wafted 
fragrance and freshness. A few swans 
lay scattered like specks of snow on the 
blue, tranquil bosom of the water. An 
eagle soared in the sky. The islands 
seemed to float li: shtly on the mirror 
that reflected them. From among their 
green, swelling knolls, the smoke of 
the cottage chimnies ascended in thin, 
lengthened lines into the air; and the 
of the youthful milk-maid was 
heard. The cheerful voices of peasants 
arose from the market-boats as they 
glided along. ‘The sweet music of 
distant horns came mellowed over the 
silent waters. ‘The fitful murmurings 
of rills and waterfalls became audible 
from afar in the stillness of the evening. 
And in the deepening twilight of the 

ist, the wnt moon began to smile 
upon the enchanting scene. 
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BORROW'S ‘* LAVENGRO. 


Wuen Christophero Sly discovered that 
he was ‘indeed a lord, and not a 
tinker,” his wonder could hardly 

have exceeded ours on learning that 
Mr. Borrow was no gypsy. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language, 

ways, means, recondite usages, and 
extra-mural manners of this mysterious 
tribe, and his cordial acceptance in 
their most exclusive of all circles, ap- 
pes ared to leave no room for other in- 
ference than that he was, if not a 
gypsy “ by the four sides,” at least a 
scion of the race. All our anticipa- 
tions have been deceived, as it now ap- 
pears that George Borrow was the son 
of an officer in a marching regiment, 
the descendant of a family long settled 
in Cornwall, and that his mother was of 
Huguenot extraction. Thus, it would 
seem, must the gypsies lose the only 
names which connected them with lite- 
rature, those of Borrow and of Bunyan. 
The former is clearly gone. Their 
claim to the latter was recognised by 
so good an inquirer as Sir Walter Scott, 
but in an able article in this magazine,t 
on the life of Bunyan, a fellow-contri- 
butor has shown what, we admit, are 
good grounds for doubting that this 
view can be maintained, Still, we pro- 
fess ourselves unconvinced, not liking, 
it may be, to deprive the outcasts of 
the only good name which they ever 
had. W ‘ithout resting altogether on 
the mystery of the question which 
Bunyan asks his father, “Are we of 
Jewish race?” and on the assumption 
it implies that they were of foreign 
origin, which Scott, connecting with 
the laconism of the answer, ** No, we 
are not,” takes to mean gypsy origin ; 
we would suggest a further and more 

popular ground for our impression, 
Bunyan was, as is well known, of a 
tinker tribe, and practised in that line 
himself. Now it is an admitted fact, 
and referred to by Mr. Borrow in his 
“* Gypsies in Spain,” that the tinker 
trade in England is, and has been from 
early times, from a date long prior to 
the dé ays of Bunyan, chiefly inthe hands 


**Lavengro.” By George Borrow. 


* 


of gypsies. We then, on the whole, 
recur to the persuasion that the author 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was of a 
stranger-race, and no less a person than 
a Romms any chal. 

«¢ Lavengro,” the title of the book be- 
fore us,means,in the gypsy tongue, word- 
master, and was amark of honour given 
to our author by achief of that tribe on 
his distinguished proficiency in their lan- 
guage. ‘The work was long announced as 
an autobiography, but is now published 
with the apocryphal assurance that it is 
an endeavour *‘ to describe a dream, 
partly of study, partly of adventure, in 
which will be found notices of books, 
and many descriptions of life and man- 
ners, some in a very unusual form.” 
This is a provoking mystification, 
adopted, we presume, because of some 
touches of the marvellous, which had 
been better left out, but which the 
author did not like to spare. As to “no- 
tices of books,” we can hardly call to 
mind one, unless it be ** Moll Flanders,” 
which was long a hand-book of the 
thieves, but is now forgotten. Taking 
** Lavengro” as its author wishes, it 
would be the most unsatisfactory of 
all books, neither dream nor drama, 
fact or fiction, reality or romance. 
Making, however, allowance for one 
or two incredible facts, and a few 
over-marvellous scenas, the work is ob- 
viously a pretty faithful ni urative of 
certain passages in the writer’s life, 
from his first to, as we calculate, his 
twenty-second year. Names and dates 
are given in blank, but the former are 
often easily recognised, and by com- 
paring the latter with admissions made 
by the author in his other works, and 
with public events, they are easily made 
out. Thus, for ex: unple, in the ** Bible 
in Spain,” he states that, in 1836, he 
was thirty years of age. This gives the 
date of his birth ; and : again, at the close 
of the last volume of his present work, 
he refers to the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill as being about to pass. Thus, it 
appears that the present narrative em- 
braces a period commencing with the 


> 
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year 1806, and closing about 1828 or 
1829. We may add, that although 
the volumes are entitled, “ The 
Scholar,” “The Gypsy,” “ The Priest,” 
they form, in fact, a continuous narra- 
tive of fragmentary passages in the life 
of the author. The separate names ap- 
pear to have been chosen because he 
thought that, while the story of his life 
was continued, these characters formed 
each the main feature of a volume. 
*«‘ The Scholar” refers to himself, and 
describes his boyhood, early youth, and 
strange self- education. ‘The Gypsy” 
and “ The Priest” are each connected 
with his after adventures. The work 
is, in many respects, exceedingly un- 
pleasing. Names, and language, which 
no right- minded person can look at 
without reverence, are most unsuita- 
bly introduced. The author, too, is a 
sort of moral Jonathan Wild, who never 
wronged anybody himself, but who has 
all his life exhibited a decided liking for 
the dangerous classes. of his 
early associates have been hanged, and 
he favours us with their funeral ora- 
tions. There is, bésides, too much of 
ale-house brawls, and of the vocabulary 
of the tents. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the work has been and will 
be eagerly read. There is throughout 
an under-current of good feeling which 
gains upon the re vader, , and the sketches 
—outlined with the vigour of Retch, 
or filled in with the master-hand of 
Fielding or Scott—exhibit a power 
which, be the subject fact or fiction, 
at once engages our deepest inte- 
rest. 

George Borrow was born in East 
Dereham, Norfolk,—where rest the 
mortal remains of our most loved poet, 
Cowper,—in the July of 1806. His 
father was a Cornish man, of a family 
of gentlemen, or, as some would call 
them, gentillatres, who, without being 
wealthy, were entitled to a coat of 
arms, and lived upon their own small 
property. He was the youngest of 
seven sons; became a Guardsman, and 
was afterwards appointed an cflicer to 
superintend the drilling of a militia 
regiment. While in the Guards he 
fought in Hyde Park with Ben Brain, 
known as “ Big Ben,” who was at that 
time the che ampion of England. We 
notice th circumstance, because it 
shows that at least one of our author’s 
tastes was hereditary, and he himself, 
referring to it, aftcr describing the 
many excellent qualities of his father, 


Some 
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adds, that, “to crown all, he 
proper man with his hands.’ 

Mr. Borrow always speaks of his 
parents with affection ; ; and their cha- 
racters are the most interesting, and, 
indeed, we think, the only exemplary 
ones in his books. His mother was of 
a Norman family, who bore the name 
of Petrement, and who, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, came with 
their Bibles to England and settled in 
Norfolk. The following is her portrait 
by herson, and, from amongst the many 
in his three volumes, we cannot cull 
a better :— 


was a 


‘*T have been told that, in her younger 
days, my mother was strikingly hand- 
some ; this I can easily believe: I never 
knew her in her youth, for though she 
was very young when she married my 
father (who was her senior by many 
years), she had attained the middle age 
before I was born, no children having 
been vouchsafed to my parents in the 
early stages of their union, Yet, even 
at the present day, now that years, three 
score and ten, have passed over her head, 
attended with sorrow and troubles ma- 
nifold, poorly chequered with scanty 
joys, can Llook on that countenance 
‘and doubt that, at one time, beauty 
decked it with a glorious garment ? 
Hail to thee, my parent! as thou sittest 
there in thy widow’s weeds, in the dusky 
parlour, in the house overgrown with 
the lustrous ivy of the sister isle,—the 
solitary house at the end of the retired 
court, shaded by lofty poplars. Hail to 
thee, dame of the oval face, olive com- 
plexion, and Grecian forehead ; by thy 
table seated with the mighty volume 
of the good Bishop Hopkins spread out 
before thee; there is peace in thy coun- 
tenance, my mother; it is not worldly 
peace, however, not the deceitful peace 
which lulls to bewitching slumbers, and 
from which let us pray, humbly pray, 
that every sinner may be roused in time 
to implore mercy not in vain! Thine is 
the peace of the righteous, my mother, 
of those to whom no sin can be imputed, 
the score of whose misdeeds has been 
long since washed away by the blood of 
atonement, which imputeth righteous- 
ness to those who trust in it. It was 
not always thus, my mother ; a time 
was, when the cares, pomps, and vani- 
ties of this worldagitated thee too much ; 
but that time is gone by, another and a 
better has succeeded; there is peace 
now on thy countenance, the true peace; 
peace around thee, too, in thy solitary 
dwelling ; sounds of peace; the cheer- 
ful hum of the kettle, and the purring 
of the immense angola, which stares up 
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at thee from its settle, with its almost 
superhuman eyes. 

** No more earthly cares and affection 
now, my mother ! Yes, one. W hy dost 
thou suddenly raise thy dark a still 
brilliant eye from the volume with a 
somewhat startled glance ? What noise 
is that in the distant street? Merely 
the noise of a hoof; a sound common 
enough: it draws nearer, nearer, and 
now it stops before thy gate. Singular! 
And, now, there is a pause, a long pause. 
Ha! thou hearest something—a foot- 
step; a swift but heavy foots step | thou 
risest, thou tremblest, there is a hand on 
the pin of the outer door, there is some 
one in the vestibule, and now the door 
of thy apartment opens, there is a re- 
flection on the mirror behind thee, a 
travelling hat, a gray head and sunburnt 
face.—My dearest son!—My darling 
mother ! 

‘* Yes, mother, thou didst recognise in 
the distant street the hoof-tramp of the 
wanderer’s horse.”—Vol. i. pp. 6-9. 


Borrow was a slow child. Many 


years, he says, elapsed before he knew 
his letters or could connect them. In 
this instance the boy was not ‘father 
of the man,” 
quick at learning languages 


for never was any one so 
T: aylor, of 
Norwich, who, as we shall see, taught 
him German, says he never had to tell 
him a thing a second time. He was 
a lover of lonely places, and it was 
early seen that he bore a charmed life. 
Before he was three years old, attracted 
by the yellow brightness of the object, 
he grasped a viper in his hand. He 
felt a strange sensation of numbing 
coldness creeping over his arm, but 
received no injury. On his mother 
running towards him, he dropped the 
reptile, which, after standing for a mo- 
ment erect, and hissing furiously, made 
away. ‘This incident resembles one in 
the life of Bunyan, when he struck an 
adder on the b:z ack, and having stunned 
it, plucked out the sting “with his 
fingers. Both go far to support Mr. 
Borrow’s theory, that some constitu- 
tions are serpent-proof. 

Again, when sutficiently advanced to 
engage in a blackberry expedition, he 
fixed his longing eyes on what seemed 
delicious grape-like fruit, hanging in 
clusters on ahedge. He ate of it vora- 
ciously, and was carried home in the 
arms of a dragoon, in strong convul- 
sions; but the dez idly night- shade had 
no permanent effect on him, and after 
a few hours he recovered. The moving 
accidents of regimental life tended, no 
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doubt, to confirm his roving tastes. Ilis 
early years were passed either i in a can- 
vass tent, or in some comfortless, white- 
washed barrack-room, and he never re- 
mained long in any one place. Nor- 
folk, however, was his father-land, and 
East Dereham his early home. While 
wandering in the woods, and by the 
reedy meres in the neighbourhood of 
that town, he made the acquaintance 
of a viper-hunter, who gathered the 
reptiles chiefly for their fat, of which 
he made unguents, which were “ good 
for many sore troubles, especially for 
the rheumatis.” He learned to assist 
this man in his trade, and, in recom- 
pense, received from him a serpent 
which he had rendered harmless by re- 
moving its fangs. We mention this cir- 
cumstance because it had a remarkable 
influence on his after life, as it was this 
which first led to his connexion with 
the gypsies. He was very fond of the 
serpent, fed it with milk, and often 
carried it with him in his walks. One 
day, wandering in a tangled wood, he 
came upon an encampment of gy psies, 
who threatened to kill him for “his in- 
trusion, and might possibly have done 
so but for his bosom- friend, the viper. 


6s Yes,” ‘what was 


I about ?’ 
** Myself.—‘ How should know? Mak- 

ing bad money, perhaps !’ 
oP strangle thee,’ said the beldame, 

dashing at me. ‘ B: ud money, is it ?” 

“+ Leave him to me, wifelkin,’ said the 
man, interposing, ‘you shall now see 
how Ill baste him down the lane.’ 

“« Myself.—‘ | tell you what, my chap, 
you had better put down that thing of 
yours; my father lies concealed within 
my tepid breast, and if to me you offer 
any harm or wrong, I'll call him forth 
to help me with his ‘forked tongue.’ 

** Man.—‘ What do you mean, ye Ben- 
gin’s bantling ? I never heard such dis- 
course in all my life; playman’s speech 
or Frenchman’ s talk—which, I wonder ? 
Your father! Tellthe mumping villain 
that if he comes near my fire, Vil serve 
him out as I will you. ‘'akethat. . . 
What have wehere? Oh” 

“I had made a motion which the viper 
understood ; and now, partly disengag- 
ing itself from my bosom, where it “had 
lain perdu, it raised its head to a level 
with my face, and stared upon my enemy 
with its glittering eyes. 

‘The man stood like one transfixed, 
and the ladle with which he had aimed 
a blow at me now hung in the air like 
the hand which held it; his mouth was 
extended, and his cheeks became of a 
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said the woman; 
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ale yellow, save alone that place which 

ore the mark which | have already de- 
scribed, and this shone now portentously, 
like fire. He stood in this manner for 
some time; at last the ladle fell from his 
hand, and its falling appeared to rouse 
him from his stupor.” — Vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 


The children of Pharaoh now change 
their tone, and partly from a supersti- 
tious feeling, partly from the hope of 
making something of so promising a 
boy, entreated him to stay and live 
with them. This he was not prepared 
to do, but he made them many a visit, 
became established amongst them as a 


sort of half-brother, under the name of 


*‘ Sapengro,” or snake-master, and 
made the friendship of a boy of his 
own age which, to do the gypsy jus- 
tice, appears to have been genuine on 
his part, and was continued in after 
life. Fifteen years after this incident, 
Borrow found himself in a crowd be- 
fore Newgate, and recognised in the 
notorious criminal on the scaflold, one 
of this reputable family. 

While in quarters with his father 
in Edinburgh, our author, then some 
twelve years old, was much in company 
with a boy a little older than himself, 
named David Haggart, who was after- 

wards a noted highw: ayman, and at- 
tained the distinction of being hanged. 
A little later, while in Ireland, he had, 
what he no doubt counted as the 
good fortune to fall in with Jim Grant, 
the Queen’sCounty robber, whose name 
may be still remembered by such as 
care for those histories. 

In 1815, our hero accompanied his 
father’s regiment to Ireland. They 
arrived there 800 strong, and were 
marched into the townof Clonmel. The 
following faithful sample of the ‘ blar- 
ney ” of the day, a style which still lin- 
gers in the remote districts, will much 
amuse our readers. The spec aker is the 
owner of the house in which the Bor- 
rows have fixed themselves :— 


“You never saw more elegant lodg- 
ings than these, captain,” said the master 
of the house, a tall, handsome, and ath- 
letic man, who came up whilst our little 
family were seated at dinner, late in 
the afternoon of the day of our arrival ; 
“they beat anything in the town of 
Clonmel. Ido not let them for the 
sake of interest, and to none but gentle- 
men in the army, in order that myself 
and my wife, w ho is from Londonderry, 
may have the advantage of pleasant 
company, genteel company, ay, and Pro- 
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testant company. captain. It did my 
heart good when I saw your honour ride 
in at the head of all these fine fellows, 
real Protestants, I'll engage, not a Pa- 
pist among them, they are too good. 
looking and honest-looking for that. So 
I nosooner saw your honour at the head 
of your army, with that handsome young 
gentleman holding by your stirrup, than 
I said to my wife, Mrs. Hyne, who is 
from Londonderry, ‘ God bless me,’ said 
I ‘what a truly Protestant countenance, 
what a noble bearing, and what a sweet 
young gentleman. By the silver hairs 
of his honour, and sure I never saw hairs 
more regally silver than your honour’s, 

by his honour’s silver hairs, and by my 
own soul, which is not worthy to be 
mentioned in the same day with one of 
them, it would be no more than decent 
and civil to run out and welcome such a 
father and son coming in at the head of 
such a Protestant military.’ And then 
my wife, who is from Londonderry, Mrs, 
Hyne, looking me in the face like a fairy, 
as she is, ‘ You may say that,’ says she, 

‘it would be but decent and civil, honey.’ 

And your honour knows how I ran out 
of my own door, and welcomed your ho- 
nour, riding in company with your son, 

who was w alking x; how I welcomed you 
both at the head. of your roy alregiment, 

and how I shook your honour by the hand, 

saying, I am glad to see your honour, 
and vour honour’s son, and your honour’s 
royal military Protestant regiment, and 
now I have you in the house, and right 
proud [ am to have you, oneandall; one, 
two, three, four, Protestants every one; 
no Papists here, and I have m: ude bold 
to bring up a bottle of claret, which is 
now waiting behind the door sand when 
your honour, and your family, have 
dined, I will make bold, too, to bring up 
Mrs. Hyne, from Londonderry, to in- 
troduce to your honour’s lady, and then 
we'll drink to the health of King George, 
God bless him ; to the ‘ glorious and im- 
mortal,’ to Boyne Water, to your ho- 
nour’s spee dy promotion to “be Lord 
Lieutenant, and to the speedy downfall 
of the Pope, and of St. Anthony of Pa- 
dua.”—Vol. i. pp. 126-8 


While our author had the advantage 
of being at school in Clonmel, he bribed 
a Tipperary boy to teach him Irish, 
which acquirement, together with some 


initiation into the mystery of horse- 
whispering, were the ‘great results of 
his stay in this country. The war was 
now over, and his father, who was placed 
on half-pay, retired, with his family, to 
Norwich. George was sent to the free- 
school there, over which Dr. Valpy 
then presided, and where many an 
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adventurous youth had received his 
education. Nelson was one; and 
amongst the contemporaries of Borrow 
there were some who have since shown 
much of our naval hero’s spirit :—Sir 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, the 
brave and good; and the gallant Stod- 
dart, who was murdered in Bokhara. 


Another was Thomas King, one of 
Borrow’s early friends, and the son of 


his father’s landlord. Tom King work- 
ed with his father, who was a carpen- 
ter, until he was sixteen; he then went 
to Paris, entered as a medical student 
in one of the hospitals; and by energy, 
intellect, and application, became in- 
ternal surgeon of l’ Hotel Dieu, and pri- 
vate physician to Prince Talleyrand. 
During the four years that he was at 
this school, young Borrow developed his 
polyglot tastes, and indulged occasion- 
ally his liking for the gypsies. French 
and Italian were added to his acquisi- 
tion ; but his parents could not guess, 
nor could he tell, the purpose for which 
he pursued these labours. Much was 
his father puzzled as to how his clever 
son should earn his bread, and he, at 
length, decided on binding him ap- 
prentice toa Mr. Simpson, an attorney 
inthetown. Just as our youthful clerk 
was commencing his noviciate, he made 
himself master of a dingy Welch quar to, 
for which, perhaps, no other person in 
Norfolk would have given the few pence 
it cost him. The ruling passion was 
again on fire, law was neglec ted, and 
Welch was, for some time, in the ascen- 
dant. To make matters worse, Ab 
Gwilym, his new love, was a bard, and 
verse-making was added to other stolen 
pleasures. His translation from an 
author four centuries old, and in a 
language but little known, was pursued 
with tenacious industry, while the pro- 
fession by which he was to live was 
unattended to. He, indeed, sat ata 
desk for eight hours a day, and spoiled 
the copies ‘he was given to transcribe, 
but, secluded in that desk, lay his 
prized Ab Gwilym, and those increas- 
ing quires of verse translations, which 
he fondly persuaded himself were to 
make his surer fortune. His recrea- 
tions, at this time, were philology, and 
fishing. One day while angling near 


theEarl’s Home, in the neighbourhood of 


Norwich, he was accosted by one whom 
we easily recognise as the Quaker ban- 
ker, Mr. Gurney, father of the adwmi- 
rable Mrs. Fry. We transcribe the 
dialogue :— 
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‘**Canst thou answer to thy conscience 
for pulling all those fish out of the 
water, and leaving them to gasp in the 
sun?’ said a voice, clear and sonorous 
as a bell. 

**T started, and looked round. Close 
behind me stood the tall figure of a man, 
dressed in raiment of quaint and sin- 
gular fashion, but of goodly materials. 
He was in the prime and vigour of 
manhood, his features handsome and 
noble, but full of calmness and benevo- 
lence; at least, I thought so, although 
they were somewhat shaded by a hat 
of finest beaver, with broad, drooping 
eaves. 

‘*** Surely, that is a very cruel diver- 
sion in which thou indulgest, my young 
friend ?’ he continued. 

*“*T am sorry for it, if it be, Sir,* 
said I, rising ; ‘but I do not think it 
cruel to fish.’ 

‘““* What are your reasons for not 
thinking so ?’ 

= Fishing i is mentioned frequently in 
Scripture. Simon Peter was a fisher- 
man.’ 

«True, and Andrew, and his bro- 
ther. But thou forgettest ; they did 
not follow fishing as a diversion, as I 
fear thou doest. Thou readest the Scrip- 
tures ?” 

‘* * Sometimes.’ 

*« «Sometimes—not daily ?—that is 
to be regretted. What profession dost 
thou make? I mean, to what religious 
denomination dost thou belong, my 
young friend ?’ 

** Church.’ 

“*It is avery good profession ; there 
is much of Scripture contained in its 
liturgy. Dost thou read aught besides 
the Scriptures ?’ 

‘* © Sometimes.’ 

‘**¢ What dost thou read, besides ?’ 

“¢ Greek and Dante.’ 

“« «Indeed ! then thou hast the advan- 
tage over myself; I can only read the 
former. Well, I am rejoiced to find that 
thou hast other pursuits besides thy 
fishing. Dost thou know Hebrew?’ 

oe ey” 

*“**Thou shoulést study it. Why 
dost thou not undertake the study ?’ 

***T have no books.’ 

«¢*T will lend thee books, if thou wish 
to undertake the study. I live yonder, 
at the Hall, as, pe rhaps, thou knowest. 
I have a library there, in which are 
many curious books, both in Greek and 
Hebrew, which I will show to thee, when- 
ever thou mayest find it convenient to 
come and see me. Farewell! I am glad 
to find that thou hast pursuits more sa- 
tisfactory than thy cruel fishing.’”— 
Vol. i. pp. 201-3. 


The apprentice fished no more; but 
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he did not accept the invitation to the 
Hall. After, however, long years had 
passed, and when, as he adds, he “had 
seen and suffered much,” he visited the 
man of peace, and was shown his 
learned books about Tohar and Mish- 
na, Toldoth Jesu, and Abarbenel. 


** *T am fond of these studies,’ said he, 
‘which, perhaps, fis not to be wondered 
at, seeing that our people have been 
compared to the Jews. In onerespect, 
I confess, we are similar to them; we 
are fond of getting money. I do not 
like this last. author, this Abarnenel, 
the worse for having been a money- 
changer. I am a banker, myself, as 
thou knowest.’ 

“And would there were many like 
him amidst the money-changers of prin- 
ces! The hall of many an earl lacks 
the bounty ; the palace of many a pre- 
late, the piety and the learning which 
adorn the quiet Quaker’s home !’— 
Vol. i. pp. 204-5. 


No one who, like young Borrow, 
was fond of languages and of books, 
could live long in Norwich without 
making the acquaintance of William 
Taylor, who was at that time the lion 
of the town. We have, accordingly, 
his portrait, un-named, like all the 
others in ** Lavengro,” but given with 
more of actuality and life than in his 
own ponderous memoirs. Taylor be- 
came the mentor, frie nd, and freque nt 
host of Borrow, and in no one of the 
three capacities was he a safe ex cample. 
His two delights were German and 
smoking ; and his two defects, or, ra- 
ther, his two more salient failings, in- 
fidelity and drinking. Borrow, hap- 
pily for himself, never could love to- 

acco, and Taylor doubted that it was 
possible to become a good German 
without it. 


““* The Germans,’ said the unsober 
sage, ‘are the most philosophic people 
in the world, and the greatest smokers : 
now, I trace their philosophy to their 
smoking.’ 

“«T have heard say their philosophy 
is all smoke; is that your opinion ?’ 

“** Why, no; but,’” &e. 


Taylor, as is well known, was the 
first who devoted himself to the intro- 
duction of German literature into our 
language. Translations and essays, 
with this object, formed the main 
subjects of his contributions to the 
Monthly Review, for a period of about 
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thirty years. It is, then, no wonder 
that he indoctrinated his young friend 
into the knowledge and ‘love “of Ger- 
man. We hope ‘he did him no other 
harm ; but his misty metaphysics, and 
his sceptical method of viewing every 
subject, were, we apprehend, no ad- 

vantage to him, and no source of com- 
fort in after life. ‘* Allis a lie—alla 
deceitful phantom,” he remarks, in a 
tone which sounds like one of bitter 
experience, ‘are old cries; they come 
naturally from the mouths of those 
who, casting aside that choicest shield 
against madness— simplicity — would 
fain be wise as God, and can only 
know that they are naked.” 

Our student was now eighteen, and 
had, in addition to some acquaintance 
with the Latin and Greek, ac quired a 
knowledge of the Irish, W elch, French, 
Italian, German, Danish, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Armenian languages. To 
these were subsequently added the 
Spanish and Russian. How many more 
he mastered we know not, but the re- 
velations of his middle life, which are 
yet to come, will probably increase the 
catalogue. About this period his father 
died, and it became imperative on him 
to support himself. He could hope for 
nothing from the profession at which 
he had been such an idle apprentice ; 
and he accordingly made up his mind 
to leave his mother on her own slender, 
but sufficient, means in Norwich, and 
go to London. It is to the credit of 
Taylor, that he made a genuine effort 
to serve him. He applied to Southey 
to procure for him an appointment. in 
the Foreign Office; but an application 
from one who, however much regard- 
ed, was known to be an infidel, and i in- 
temperate, could hardly be influential ; 
and it accordingly pr oved unavailing. 
Taylor then gave him a warm intro- 
duction to Sir Richard P hillips, who 
was at that time one of the most emi- 
nent publishers in London, and the 
proprietor of a periodical, the Monthly 
Magazine, to which the Norwich sage 
had been for many years the most im- 
portant contributor. Armed with this, 
and freighted with his translations 
from the Welch and Danish, he arrived 
in the great metropolis; and with the 
beating heart of one who knew that 
his bread depended upon his reception, 
approached the house of the awful 
bookseller. Phillips wasa singular cha- 
racter; and the portrait of him in the 
second volume is one which, as Sir 
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Joshua has said, a stranger would, 
from its individuality, know to be a 
likeness. He was one of those who 
wish to be regarded as an original 
thinker; and like the unfortunate juror 
in Joe Miller, who always met the eleven 
most obstinate men in the world, he soon 
found himself differing from ali around 
him. He was a sceptic in religion, a 
republican in polities, a Pythagorean in 
diet ; and he published, or 1 rather print- 
ed, for nobody, we suppose, either 
bought or read it, a work of his own, 
to show that the theories and discove- 
ries of Sir Isaac Newton were all found- 
ed in mistake. He was, however, a 
keen, and, we may add, an unscrupu- 
lous man of business. ‘This personage 
received our young author with some 
show of kindness ; ; but when he talked 
of publishing, looked dark and stern. 
«The Ancient Songs of Denmark,” 
with notes philologie: sal, critical, and 
historical, and to which poor Bervew 
looked for profit and for fame, were 
thus disposed of ;—*‘ Sir, I assure you 
that 'your time and labour have been 
entirely flung away; nobody would 
read your ballads, if you were to give 
them'to the world to-morrow.” The 
translations from Ab Gwilym, the 
Welch bard, the sheet-anchor of his 
hopes, were treated with a “ Pass on; 
what else?” ‘The publisher quite un- 
derstood that the stranger possessed 
some literary talents, which he desired 
to draw out, and at the same time en- 
gage them on his own terms. He pro- 
posed an evangelical novel, but this 
young Borrow declined. He then in- 
timated that he could afford as much 
as ten pounds for a well-written tale, 
in the style of the ** Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” 


‘“‘ That is the kind of literature, sir, 
that sells at the present. It is not the 
‘Miller of the Black Valley :” no, sir 
nor Herder either, that will suit the 

resent taste. ‘I'he evangelical body is 
ecoming very strong, sir; the canting 
scoundrels. . . . .” 


Mr. Borrow found himself but little 
qualified for a tale of this description ; 
and, folding up the rejected transla. 
tions, returned to his lodgings, disap- 
pointed, sorrowful, and anxious. It 
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was manifest that employment of some 
sort must be had; and he therefore 
sought another interview with Phillips, 
when they came to terms. On this oc- 
casion the publisher showed his know- 
ledge of business and of men. He 
talked no more of evangelical novels 
or religious tales, but at once proposed 
to employ our author in compiling 
Newgate lives and trials. The terms 
of the contract were somewhat hard. 


“*T expect, you, sir,” said he, ‘to 
compile six volumes of Newgate lives 
and trials, each volume to contain, by 
no manner of means, less than one thou- 
sand pages. ‘The remuneration which 
you will receive when the work is com- 
pleted will be fifty pounds, which is 
likewise intended to cover any expenses 
you may incur in procuring books, pa- 
pers, and manuscripts necessary for the 
compilation.” 


The agreement was accepted ; and 
Borrow was besides enlisted as an 
attaché to a new Review, which, 
however, never reached a _ second 
number. In addition to these labours, 
another, with more of the badge 
of Egyptian bondage, was enjoined 
hin ; “that was, to translate into Ger- 
man a work on philosophy, by the 
sceptical, republican, Pythagorean pub- 
lisher himself, To this was added the 
pleasant condition, that if the specu- 
lation was profitable, he was to have 
**some remuneration.” How long these 
occupations engaged him we are not 
enabled to say. They, at all events, 
left him, after days and nights of toil, 
as poor as w hen he began. The de- 
nouément of his connexion with Phil- 
lips was brought about by the work on 
philosophy. ‘This was the hardest of 
all his tasks. Borrow could easily ren- 
der English into German ; but how to 
make intelligible in any language what 
was inconceivable in his own, was, as 
he found, a serious difficulty. He took 
what appears to have been the only 
practicable course, that of dashingly 
translating on, on chance. When the 
first chapter was submitted to some 
Germans, and pronounced by them to 
be unintelligible, the wrath of the city 
knight waxed so sublime, that no one 
Ww ho was not, like Mr. Borrow, six feet 
three,* and a good pugilist, could abide 


* For the following lines, as well as for some information relating to the school- 
days of Zavengro, we are indebted to that ably-conducted journal, the Britannia 


newspaper, for April 26th, 1851. 


Mr. Borrow, when about four-and-twenty, pub- 
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his presence. Our young author was 
now as poor, as friendless, but not near 
so strong, as when he first went up to 
town. No parts of these volumes have 
interested us so much as those which 
describe his struggles in London, the 
determination with which he toiled for 
bread, and the integrity which made 
him instantly reject what, to a person 
of such peculiar tastes, must have 
been very pressing temptations; these 
were offers of immediate provision, 
in strange modes of life, and on easy 
though somewhat questionable terms. 
These traits are incide tally, and cer- 
tainly unostentatiously given. There 
can hardly, we think, be a doubt of 
their truth; but even if fictitious, they 
deserve our praise. One evening, soon 
after his rupture with Phillips, as he 
was retuning to his lonely lodging and 
spare meal of bread and water, he ob- 
served, fixed to a window at a respect- 
able bookseller’s, a paper, on which 
was written, “A Novel or Tale is 
much wanted.” At that time he had 
but eighteen pence in the world; and 
he doubted whether he could maintain 
himself on this while he tried to write 
the tale. 


“It was true, there was my lodging 
to pay for; but up to the present time 
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I owed nothing, and, perhaps, by the 
time that the people in the house asked 
me for money, I should nave written a 
tale, or a novel, which would bring me 
in money; I had paper, pens, and ink, 
and, let me not forget them, I had 
candles in my closet, all paid for, to 
light me during my night-work. Enough; 
I would go do. zgedly. to work upon my 
tale or novel.”—Vol. ii p. 246. 


The next observation which he had 
oceasion to make was, that it is much 
easier to resolve upon a thing, than to 
achieve, or even to commence it. After 
much meditation, and many failures, 
his views assumed enough of form to 
enable him to work them out into a 
narrative, which he entitled, ‘The Life 
and Adventures of J oseph Sell, theGreat 
Traveller.” It is often stated, that 
Johnson wrote * Rassellas” in a single 
night, for the purpose of gaining money 
enough to cover the expenses of his 
mother’s funeral. No one who knows 
anything of even the mechanical part 
of the labour of writing, will think 
this possible. Borrow’s brochure was, 
probably, not even so long, and it took 
him five whole days of incessant and 
feverish toil. Having left the manu- 


script with the bookseller for perusal, 
he was directed to call next day, when 


lished ‘* Romantie Ballads, translated from the Danish, and Miscellaneous Poems ;” 


among which were the stanzas to “ Six Foot Three.” 
time, thought original, and descriptive of himself. 


These his friends, at the 
The portrait had some points 


of resemblance, and six foot three was just his height :— 


LINES TO SIX FOOT THREE, 

“ A lad who twenty tongues can tulk, 

And sixty miles a-day can walk, 

Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb; 

Can tune a song, and make a verse, 

And deeds of northern kings rehearse ; 

Who never will forsake his friend, 

While he his bony fist can bend ; 

And, though averse to brawl and strife, 

Will fight a Dutchman with a knife ;— 

O, that is just the lad for me,— 

And such is honest Six Foot Three. 


“ A braver being ne'er had birth, 

Since God first kneaded man from earth. 
O, I have cause to know him well, 

As Ferroe’s blacken'd rocks can tell. 
Who was it did at Suderée 

The deed no other dar'd to do? 

@Who was it when the Boff had burst, 
And whelm'd me in its womb acourst— 
Who was it dash'd amid the wave, 
With frantic zeal my life to save ? 
Who was it flung the rope to me? 

O, who but honest Six Foot Three! 


“ Who was it taught my willing tongue 
The songs that Braga fram'd end sung? 
Who was it op'd to me the store 
Of dark unearthly Runic lore, 
And taught me to beguile my time 
With Denmark's aged and witching rhyme, 


To rest in thought in Elvir shades, 

And hear the song of fairy maids, 

Or climb the top of Dovrefeld, 

Where magic knights their muster held? 
Who was it did all this for me ? 

O, who but honest Six Foot Tage! 


Wherever fate shall bid me roam, 
Far, far from social joy and home, 
*Mid burning Afric’s desert sands, 
Or wild Kamschatka’'s frozen lands ; 
Bit by the poison-loaded breeze, 

Or blasts which clog with ice the seas ; 
In lowly cot or lordly hall, 

In beggars’ rags or robes of pall; 
*Mong robber bands or honest men, 
In crowded town or forest den, 

1 never will unmindful be 

Of what I owe to Six Foot Three, 


* That form whicl? moves With giant grace— 
That wild, though not unhandsome face ; 
That voice which sometimes in its tone 
Is softer than the wood-dove’s moan ; 

At others, louder than the storm 

Which beats the side of old Cairn Gorm ; 
That hand, as white as falling snow, 
Which yet can fell the stoutest foe ; 
And, last of all, that novle heart, 
Which ne'er from honour's path would 
Shall never be forgot by me— 

So farewell honest Six Foot Three." 


start, 
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he was physiognomist enough to see 
that the impression was in his favour. 
Five pounds, however, was the sum 
offered ; Borrow, with desperate firm- 
ness, asked five-and-twenty, and the 
negotiation terminated with his receiv- 
ing twenty. This was, probably, but a 
fraction of its value, yet the bookseller, 
whoever he was, seems entitled to the 
raise of having perceived the talent 
which the tale, no doubt, possessed. 

Il in health, and worn with toil, 
young Borrow yearned for the country, 
and, with bundle in hand, walked out 
of London. He had no fixed object, 
so placing himself and his fortunes on 
the top of the first mail-coach, which 
overtook him, he was let down in 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury plain. 
There an incident oceurred which, as it 
led him into an altogether novel course, 
we think it right to notice. He came 
to a road-side inn, with a huge oak be- 
fore it, ‘‘ under the shade of which 
stood a little pony and a cart” 


“T entered a well-sanded kitchen, 
and seated myself on a bench, on one 
side of a long white table; the other 
side, which was nearest to the wall, 
occupied by a party, or rather family, 
consisting of a grimy-looking man, 
somewhat under the middle size, dressed 
in faded velveteens,and wearing a leather 
apron; a rather pretty-lo king yr woman, 
but sun-burnt, and meanly dressed, and 
two ragged children, a boy and girl 
about four or five years old. The man 
sat with his eyes fixed upon the table, 
supporting nis chin with both his hands ; 
the woman, who was next him, sat quite 
still, save that occasionally she turned 
a glance upon her hus band with eyes 
that appeared to have been lately cry- 
ing. ‘The children had none of the vi- 
vacity so general at their age. A more 
disconsolate family I had never seen; a 
mug, which when filled, might contain 
half-a-pint, stood empty before them ; a 
very disconsolate party indeed.” 


was 


He orders these poor people to be 
supplied with ale, which leads to their 
betier acquaintance :— 


“ Tinker.—‘ It’s a fine thing to be a 
scholar ?’ 

** Myself.— 
tinker.’ 

** Tinker.—‘ How you talk !’ 

** Myself.—‘ Nothing but the truth; 
what can be better than to be one’s own 
master? Now, a tinker is his own 
master; a scholar is not. Let us suppose 
the best of scholars, a schoolmaster for 
example; for I suppose you will admit, 


Not half so fine as to bea 
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that no one can be higher in scholarship 
thana schoolmaster ; do you call his a 
pleasant life? I don’t; we should call 
him a school-slave, rather than a school- 
master. Only conceive him, in blessed 
weather like this, in his close school, 
teaching children to write in copy-books, 
‘Evil communication corrupts good 
manners,’ or * You cannot touch pitch 
without defilement,’ or to spell out of 
‘ Abecedariums,’ or to read out of ‘ Jack 
Smith,’ or ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ Only 
conceive him, I say, drudging in such 
guise from morning till night, without 
any rational employment but to beat the 
children. Would you compare such a 
dog’s life as that with your own, the 
happiest under heaven, “true Eden- life, 
as the Germans would say, pitching your 
tent under the pleasant hedge-rows, 
listening to the song of the feathered 
tribes, collecting all the leaky kettles in 
the neight ourhood, soldering and join- 
ing, earning your honest bread by the 

wholesome sweat of your brow, making 
ten holes ; hey, what’s this ? what's the 
man crying for ?” 

** Suddenly the tinker had covered his 
face with his hands, and began te sob and 
moan like a man in the deepest distress ; 
the breast of his wife was heaved with 
emotion; even the children were agi- 
tate d, the youngest began to roar. 

‘ Myself — What’s the matter with 
you i ? What are you all crying about? 

* Tinker.— (uncovering his fae e)— 
‘ Lord, why to hear you talk ; ; isn’t that 
enough to make anybody cry—even = 
poor babes? Yes, you said right, 't 
life in the garden of Eden—the ielaoes 
I see so now, that I am about to give it 
up.’ 

“ Myself.—‘ Give it up! 
think of such a thing.’ 

** Tinker.—‘ No, I can’t bear to think of 
it; and yet | must. What is to be done? 
How hard to be frightened to death; to 
be driven off the roads.’ 

“ Myself.—* Who has driven you off the 
roads ?’ 

‘Tinker. —‘Who! the Flaming Tinman.’ 

66 Myself. —‘ Who is he?’ 

 Tinker.— The biggest rogue in Ex ng- 
land, and the cruellest, or he. would not 
have served me as he has done. [I'll teil 
you all about it,’” &c. 


You must not 


This introduces the tinker’s tale,which 
is full of character and interest, but 
too long to be given here. It appears 
that no ‘beat” will support two tin- 
kers, and that the Flaming Tinman—a 
** Hercules,” and a first- rate pugilist— 
compelled our poor friend to fight him 
for the “ beat,” and, on beating him, 
made him take an oath on his “wife's 
Bible that he would never again prac- 
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tise in these parts. Hence the sym- 
pathy evinced in our author's eulogy 
on the trade ; hence the flowing tears. 
The issue of the conference is, that 
Borrow, partly from a desire to im- 
prove himself in the mending of kettles, 
partly from a liking for a life not 
greatly at variance with some of his an- 
tecedents, and very much, we are sure, 

froma wish toassist this troubled family, 
purchases their pony, cart, and stock in 
trade, and, providing himself with a 
waggoher's frock, takes to the roads 
himself. He subsequently meets with 
the dreadful tinman, who, recognising 
the cart, at once assails him; but, after 
ahard-fought contest, is obliged to yield, 

and leaves our hero master of the beat. 

Whoever has seen our author’s athletic 
form, or heard of his skill in pugilism, 
will regard this as a very credible 
achievement ; and it is highly probable 
that a longing for the encounter had 
its influence in inducing him to adopt 
his new pursuit. 


LEAVES FROM THE 
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The adventures connected with this 
al fresco life form the subjects of the 
third volume, which closes about the 
year 1828-9, leaving Lavengro still a 
tinker, and in the twenty-second or 
twenty-third year of his age. The de- 

‘ade which followed between that pe- 
riod and the tour in Spain, was passed 
in distant travel, hinted at in other 
works, but never yet described. In 
that brief interval he paced the snow- 
clad steppes of Russia and the burning 
deserts of Morocco, lived in Tartar 
tents, wandered by the banks of the 
Danube, and over the hills, and through 
the woods of Hungary ; where else, we 
know not. Let him but give us the 
incidents of his experience in these 


journeys, without mixture of the mar- 


vellous, or alloy of fiction, and we may 
well promise one who can make so 
much of the nothings in these volumes, 
a celebrity as extensive as that which 
his “ Zincali” and his book on Spain 
won for him before, 
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Waar can any body find to say that is 
either new or interesting about one 
on whom so many volumes have been 
already exhausted? ‘To which may 
be added—and respecting whom so 
little is accurately known. ‘The last 
observ: ation goe sa good way tow: irds 
answering the first. We may fail in 
making discoveries, although they are 

still to be made, but if we can rectify 
even a few mistakes, which may pass 
as authentic because undisturbed, we 
do more good than by adding to an 
enormous mass of fanciful notes and 
obscure explanations. There have been 
above 150 collected editions of Shaks- 
peare in various languages. Five are 

at this moment in course of publication 
in London alone, and all we believe 
are profitable to the speculators. From 
this it would appear there is a mania 
for reading and studying Shakspeare, 
however little may be the 
seeing his plays acted. A well-known 


Hazlitt—** View of the 


desire of 


writer, who has been thought by some 
a good Shaksperean critic, expresses 
himself as follows :— 


** The representing the very finest of 
Shakspeare’s plays on the stage, even 
by the best actors, is, we apprehend, an 
abuse of the genius of the poet. Itis only 
the pantomime part of tragedy which is 
sure to tell, and tell completely, on the 
stage ; those parts of the play on which 
the reader dwells the longest and with 
the highest relish in the perusal, are 
hurried through in the performance, 
while the most trifling and exception- 
able are obtruded on his notice, and oc- 
cupy as much time as the most impor- 
tant. Hence it is that the reader of the 
plays of Shakspeare is almost always 
disappointed in seeing them acted; and, 
for our own parts, we should never go 
to see them acted if we could help it. 
Shakspeare has embodied his characters 
so very distinctly that he stands in no 
need of the actor’s assistance to make 
them more distinct.”* 


English Stage.” 
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I confess myself unable to understand 
these sentences or follow their mean- 
ing; but I suppose it is that Shak- 
speare’s plays are weakened by being 
acted, and ought to be entirely reserved 
for the closet. In short, that a thing 
ought not to be applied to the purpose 
for which it has been made. A startling 
position, and which would astonish the 
poet not a little if he was made aware 
of it. As he undoubtedly wrote his 
plays to be acted rather than read, for 
the stage in preference to the closet, I 
take it for granted he knew what he 
meant, and how to carry out his own 
conceptions for his own express pur- 
pose. But these commentators would 
fain persuade us they are much more 
deeply in his confidence, and can enter 
into the workings of his mind better 
than he does himself. If more people 
read Shakspeare than care to see him 
acted, other reasons must be sought 
for the preference than those assigned 
by the writer from whom I have 
quoted. 

On the other hand it has been a 
thousand times repeated that the plays 
of Shakspeare are always attractive 
when adequately sustained. A thou- 
sand instances may be shown to the 
contrary. No doubt they have drawn 
large receipts at certain times, under 
peculiar excitements, and with the 
novelty of a great perfor mer. Butall 
this from time to time has gradually 
declined, like everything else, and they 
have had to be suppor ted by something 
of inferior value, more acceptable to 
the taste, or rather the want of taste 
of the million. When Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, or Othello fails to attract a full 
audience in modern days, we are told 
it is because the actors are far inferior 
to what they used to be. It may be 
so; but why then, we ask, did Garrick 
find it necessary to prop himself up in 
his best Shakspearean parts with ballets 
and spectacles? Why did John Kem- 
ble introduce horses to follow Mrs. 
Siddons’s performances and his own in 
their most admired characters? And 
why, during his last season at Covent 
Garden in 1816, was Madame Saccuat 
appended to some of his plays which 
were considered weak, and nightly ran 
up from the stage to the two-shilling 

allery, aud then ran down again, as 
fast as her legs could carry her, amidst 


* +B 


yene 


Aram,” 
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~ enthusiastic shouts of boxes, pit, 
and gallery? The treasurer must an- 
swer the question, and I am afraid he 
considered the lady the more classical 
star of the two. 

To come nearer home. In 1827 Mr. 
Harris, then superintending the Dublin 
Theatre, and the most experienced ma- 
nager in the three kingdoms, engaged 
Edmund Kean for sixteen nights at 
£30 per night, but fearful of the result, 
backed him up with “Il Diavolo An- 
tonio,” on the slack rope, at a large 
weekly salary. Whether the great 
representative of Shakspeare, or the 
great little devil, produced the largest 
share of the receipts, it is impossible now 
to determine, but the combination was 
very successful. In all these cases, 
and in many similar ones, if there is 
anything wrong in taste, or inconsistent 
in rei ulity, the fault lies with the public 
rather than the manager. He is not 
likely to involve himself in question- 
able expedients, unless driven to them 
as amatter of commercial necessity. In 
one of Sir E. Bulwer’s novels is a pas- 
sage very applicable to the point we 
are now touching on, and though in a 
work of fancy, may be taken as an uac- 
tual illustration :— 


** When I was a boy I went once to a 
theatre. The tragedy of Hamlet was 
performed,—a play full of the noblest 
thoughts, the subtlest morality that ex- 
ists upon the stage. The audience lis- 
tened with attention, with admiration, 
with applause. But now an Italian 
mountebank appeared upon the stage— 
aman of extraordinary personal strength 
and sleight of hand. He performed a 

variety of juggling tricks, and distorted 
his body into a thousand surprising and 
unnatural postures. The audience were 
transported beyond themselves ; if they 
had felt delight in Hamlet, they glowed 
with rapture at the mountebank. They 
had listened with attention to the lofty 
thought, but they were snatched from 
themselves by the marvel of the strange 
posture.—Enough, said I; where is the 
glory of ruling men’s minds and com- 
manding their admiration, when a great- 
er enthusiasm is excited by mere bodily 
agility than was kindled by the most 
wonderful emanations of a genius little 
less than divine?”* 


years ago I en- 
make a collection of 


A good many 
deavoured to 


vol. i. ch. 3. 
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*¢ Shakspeareana,” including original 
authorities consulted by him, sources 
from whence he derived his plots, 
tracts, comments, essays, criticisms, 
and detached public: ations, rel: ating to 
the mighty poet and his works. The 
collection was not confined to English 
writers only, but included many pieces 
in French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
Danish, and even Dutch. It was far 
from complete, but amounted to ne: oor 
eight«hundred volumes. In bulk, 
respectable looking library, but in va- 
lue, with few exceptions, contemptible. 
When all was brought together and 
examined, it was amazing to see how 
much time had been wasted on this 
mass of disquisition, and how little 
could be learned from it. The greater 
part consisted of wild conjectures, in- 
genious sophistries, or laboured misin- 
terpretations. Even the best, some 
dozen in number, with responsible 
names, are more calculated to show 
the research of the commentators, than 
to explain the meaning of the author ; 
and all, with few exceptions, contain 
furious abuse of every body’s work but 
their own. The most singular pro- 
duction in the entire lot was called 
Discoveries in Hieroglyphicks, by R. 
Deverell, in six octavo volumes (1813), 
comprising editions, with original 
notes, of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and 
the Merchant of Venice. 1 never saw 
but this one copy; and have never no- 
ticed it in any catalogue since. The 
book was suppressed after a few had 
been circulated, either by the author 
or his family, who should have insti- 
tuted a de lunatico inquirendo, and have 
placed him in safe keeping. It is, alto- 
gether, the most incoherent and mad- 
dest concoction of nonsense I ever 
met with, and a unique literary curi- 
osity of a strange species. 

Ben Jonson, who was a learned 
man, with a sufficient contempt (after 
the manner of collegians in general) 
for all who cannot boast of academic 
honours, happened to say of Shaks- 
peare, his contemporary, familiar asso- 
ciate, and tavern companion, that he 
had “small Latin and less Greek.” In 
due time this was aggravated into 
‘very little Latin and no Greek.” 
And so the tale came down to later 
times, assisted by Milton, who spoke 
of Shakspeare as és fancy’s child, warb- 
ling his native wood- notes wild.” ‘This, 


the advocates of Shakspeare’s want of 


learning, by a happy latitude of rea- 
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soning, declared was strong corrobo. 
rative evidence that his schol: arship 
extended not bey ond his own language, 

Dr. Farmer, in 1767, was supposed 
to have clenched the question for ever 
by his well known * Essay,” which 
competent authority pronounced, ex 
cathedra, to be * unanswerable,” and 
thenceforth it became incorporated 
with all the variorum editions, as an 
indispensable illustration. So it was 
decreed that Shakspeare knew not even 
the rudiments of any language but 
English ; that all his multiplied allu- 
sions to the ancient classics, with 
speeches almost verbatim from Plu. 
tarch and others, were drawn from 
English translations ; and that the 
Latin, French, Italian, and even 
Spanish sentences and phrases, scat- 
tered through his plays, had got in 
some how or other, nobody could tell 
how, why, or wherefore, except that it 
was quite certain he wrote them not, 
because he was incapable of so doing 
from utter ignorance. 

But as people began to direct more 
attention to Shakspeare, and look 
closely into his works, they also dis- 
covered that a vast proportion of the 
critical learning of the last age was 
flimsy and supe arfici ‘ial; that of the two 
deductions stated abov e, the latter was 
ridiculous, if not impossible, and that 
Shakspeare, although not a profound 
scholar, like Jonson, had, nevertheless, 
a goodly smattering of the humanities ; 
and that his “little Latin and less 
Greek,” lightly prized and lightly 
spoke n of by his erudite associate and 
rival poet, had, nevertheless, carried 
him some way on the road to learning, 
and a tolerable distance from the start- 
ing post of ignorance. There are not 
many students of Shakspeare in the 
present age who will be inclined to 
echo the opinion, that Dr. Farmer's 
Essay is unanswerable. There can be 
no doubt, says he, that Shakspeare 
used translations freely, which were 
ready tohis hand. We can easily be- 
lieve he did. In the beginning of his 
career he wrote for bread rather than 
for fame, and was obliged to work 
quickly to answer the current demand, 
as his reputt ation rose and the at- 
traction of his plays increased. His 
memory was most retentive, and he 
naturally supplied it from the readiest 
and the easiest sources; but he could 
not copy from translations which were 
not in existence when he wrote, as we 
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shall presently show, taking for our 
example one of the choice cases se- 
lected by Dr. Farmer. 

In 1586, Pierre Le Loier, wrote in 
French, a treatise called “ Huit Livres 
des Spectres, &c., se montrant sen- 
sibles aux Hommes.” This book was 
translated into English by Zachary 
Jones. At page 32, is a passage quoted 
by Dr. Farmer, in his * Essay on the 
Lee arning of Shakspeare,’ * to prove, 
among othe ar instances, his hypothesis, 
that Shakspeare knew no language but 
his mother-tongue. The passage is as 
follows :— 


“ The physician Scaliger writeth how 
he himself knew a gentleman, his neigh- 
bour, which had in him such an antipathy 
at the sound of a violl, that as soon as 
ever he heard it (were he iu any company 
even of the best sort), and that either at 
table or elsewhere, he was constrayned 
to forsake the place and go away ——.” 


Note in margin :— 


**Another gentleman of this quality 
lived of late in Devon, near Excester, 
who could not endure the playing on a 


bagpipe.” 
Now hear Dr. Farmer :— 


«In the Merchant of Venice, the Jew, 
as an apology for his cruelty to Antho- 
nio, rehearses many sympathies and 
antipathies, for which no reason can be 
rendered— 


“*Some love not a gaping pig, 
And others, when the bagpipe sings in the nose 
Canaot contain their urine for affection.’ 


*‘This incident Dr. Warburton sup- 
poses to be taken from Scaliger’s Ex- 
ercitations against Cardan, © Narrabo 
tibi jocosam sympathiam Regali Vasconis 
Equitis. Is dum viverat audito Phor- 
minyis sono, urinam illico facere cogeba- 
tur.’ And, proceeds the Doctor, to make 
the jocular story still more ridiculous, 
Shakspeare, I suppose, translated Phor- 
minx by bagpipe. Here we seem fairly 
caught, for Scaliger’s work was never, 
as the term goes, done into English. 
But luckily in an old translation from 
the French of Peter Le Loier, entitled 
‘A Treatise of Spectres; or, Straunge 
Sights, Visions, and Apparitions ap- 
pearing unto Men,’ we have this iden- 
tical story from Sealiger: and what is 
still more, a marginal note gives us, in 
all probability, the fact alluded to, as 
well as the word of Shakspeare :—‘ Ano- 


ther gentleman of this quality lived of 


late in Devon, near Excester, who could 
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fact shall put this down. 
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not endure playing on a bagpipe.’ ‘* My 
edition,’ adds Dr. Farmer in a note, ‘is 
in 4to. 1605, with an anonymous dedi- 
cation to the king ; the Devonshire story 
was, therefore, well known in the time 
of Shakspeare 


Admirable sdeealiais and inevitable 
conclusion! Now, mark how a simple 
No trans- 
lation of Le Loier’s book ever appeared, 
but this one by Zachary Jones, and 
that not before 1605. There were two 
editions of the Merchant of Venice, 
containing the passage re ferred to, 
printed in 1600. It is, therefore, 
clearly impossible, that a book written 
in 1600 could borrow anything from 
one written five years later. Both 
these books were in Dr. Farmer’s li- 
brary, as appears by the sale catalogue, 
1798; therefore, he knew the fact, al- 
though he chose to Burke it. When 
men, otherwise rational, get fairly 
astride on a pet theory, they gallop 
away ne arly as far, and quite as reck- 
lessly, as the « beggar on horseback,” 
according to the ‘old proverb. The 
pedigree of the interesting antipathy, 
which has caused all this diseussion, is 
as clearly proved through the French, 
up to the Latin progenitor, as if the 
registry had been extracted (and the 
fees duly paid) fromthe Herald’s office ; 
but for aught that Dr. Farmer shows 
to the contrary, Shakspeare adopted it 
from Le Loier or Scaliger, either of 
whose treatises he could read in the ori- 
ginal as easily asthe Master of Emma- 
nuel himself. These Oxford and Cam- 
bridge illuminati are prone to think, 
that no man has any right to claim 
knowledge of Greek or Latin, unless 
he has A.M. or A.B. attached to his 
name. According to their doctrine, 
the degree alone legitimizes knowledge. 
The greater part of them grind for that 
same ‘degree, plod through a prescribed 
course, ‘and seldom look at any clas- 
sic not included in the regular routine. 
And so they take high “honours and 
pass for le arned men. A friend of mine 
once quoted ‘* Suetonius,” a very 
common book, in conversation with a 
graduate of a college, and he frankly 
confe ssed to him he had never read 
that author ; he was not in the course, 
and he had no time to go out of it. 
Many a * poor scholar” has a greater 
* bottom ” of learning, as Dr. Johnson 
would have called it, than half the 
dignitaries, with flowing robes, and 
sounding titles. The principal of 
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the College of Louvain, quoted by 
Golds mith, is, perhaps, not a solitary 
case of the latter :— 


“You see me, young man, I never 
learnedGreek, and I don’t find that I have 
ever missed it. Ihave had a doctor’s 
cap and gown without Greek; I have 
ten thousand florins a year without 
Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek, 
and, in short, as I don’t know Greek, | 
do not believe there is any good in it.” 


Eugene Aram was master of nearly 
every “known language, and profoundly 
skilled in logic, mathematics, philo- 
logy, and antiquities. Scholars wrote 
to him from all parts of the world, and 
learned travellers came to consult the 
obscure and humble student in his 
abode of lonely poverty; yet he had 
never been within the walls of a college, 
and erected his pyramid of learning‘on 
a foundation created by himself. Equally 
sad and extraordinary is the fact, that 
he left nothing behind him, save a de- 
fence ** too ingenious for truth,” as was 
observed on his trial, and the memory 
of a dreaming life, terminated by the 
hands of justice on a public se: ffold. 

Dr. Maginn, who handled Dr. Far- 
mer’s Essay very severely in a series of 
papers in Fraser’s Magazine (1839), 
maintains that ‘ Scaliger was much 
more read in the days of Elizabeth than 
any ordinary dipper into books in the 
present day may be inclined to imagine.’ 
Commenting 
Farmer’s, which we have selected, he, 
at the same time, quotes another from 
Love's Labour Lost, with a note by 
Warburton — Farmer has en 
tirely passed over), to show, as he does 
clearly, that it ws s far more probable 
Shakspeare had read Scaliger, than any- 
thing adduced on the opposite side can 
prove he was unable to do so. Maginn 
appears to have been unacquainted with 
either Le Loier, or his translator, and, 
probably, had never seen or heard of 
the edition of the Merchant o 


of Venice 
in 1600; consequently, he could not 


on this same passage of 
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avail himself of the dates we have re- 
ferred to above. Thisis to be regretted. 
An argument, or assertion, refuted by 
a fact, and proved to be impossible, is 
strangled at once ; whereas if only 
overthrown by superior logic it may 
‘rise and fight again,’ ’ according to 
Hudibras, and will always find advo. 
eates. ‘There never was either 
character so utterly abandoned as to be 
*‘lett alone in its glory,” without a 
single supporter. It 1s useless to oppose 
reasoning to reasoning ; the process is 
interminable. 


case or 


You may beat your man, 
but you will nev er finish him. He will 
return to the char ge, again and again ; 
you may knock his brains out long be- 
fore he will confess that you have con- 
quered him by argument. t Your only 
chance of decisive victory is by facts. 
If you build a house upon a hill, there 
is a plain fact which nobody can dis- 
pute; but if you are rash enough to 
say, that is a good house, you are im- 
medi: utely told it is a bad one ; and up 
springs a thirty years’ war of contro- 
versy, likely to outlast both builder and 
edifice. In early life (I wont say how 
many yearsago), [Tun ler took toinstruct 
the most de termined matter-of-fact man 
I ever knew, in mathematics, in return 
for a counter service. I had faile d with 
two before, but they were imaginative, 
not practical, and I left them to their 
flights. At that time I was an enthu- 
siast in mathematics (which I have en- 
tirely lost since), and rejoiced in the 
new subject. ‘ This isthe man I want,” 
said I, «‘ a reasoning being, who will be 
convinced by reason.” I went to work, 
but to my utter amazement and horror, 
he broke down obstinately on the thres- 
hold. He never could be brought to 
understand or admit that a straight 
line was the shortest possible distance 
between two points. ‘* It was an as- 
sumption,” he said, “ not a fact ;” he 
* couldn’t conceive it!” “ Donot two- 
and-two make four,” said I, “is not 
that a fact ?” «‘ No,” replied he, ‘it is 
& mere conventional arrangement, ac- 


* We do not infer from any of this, that there is not good sound learning in colleges; we 


only wish to show there may be some elsewhere, and that Shakspeare 


may have hada little. 


+ Ifhe is a Kaffir, he will survive even that, and prove, in opposition to Shaks- 


eare, ‘*that when the brains are out, the man will (not always) die.” 


We have 


een assured by an officer of undoubted credibility, who served in the last Kaffir 
war, that some of the prisoners reported to be dying under eight or ten mortal 


wounds, including fractured skulls, 


able t 


escaped to the bush, when supposed to be un- 
to move, and were found ina day or two after as active and dangerous as ever. 


A Kaflfir, unc juestionably, is more difficult to kill than a cat, and has as many lives 
Let those decide who can speak from practical experience. 
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cepted for convenience.” I went on, 
hoping to convert him in time, but to 
every quod erat demonstrandum, he re- 
torted, “ Humbug! D your rea- 
soning. Give me facts.” Poor fellow! 
he got a fact soon after, and an astound. 
ing one, in the form of a grape shot in 
the abdomen, in one of the battles in 
America, which wound up his earthly 
cogitations in ten minutes. 

I once heard a very able logician 
handle the arguments of a subtle op- 

onent one by one, and shiver them 
ike glass, as I, and all the listeners 
thought, who were astonished at his 
owers of conviction, and wondered 
what his adversary could advance in 
reply. ‘He is floored,” whisper red one; 
‘he has not a leg to stand on,” mur- 
mured another. When his turn came, 
he looked thick and stolid, and said, 
with most imperturbable collectedness, 
“T have only this to observe—I differ 
with you, entirely.” I thought if the 
other had knocked him on the head in- 
continently, and I had been on the in- 
quest after, I should have found a ver- 
dict of justifiable foolicide. From that 
moment I determined whenever I got 
hold of a fact in reply to an argument, 
to cleave to it, as man and wite ought 
to do, * till death do us part.” 

Dr. Maginn’s three papers in refuta- 
tion of Dr. Farmer are very logical, 
acute, and convincing. As far as argu- 
ment can go, they are 2 suflici ient. If the “y 
do not thor oughly establish the learning 
of Shakspeare, they demolish the theo- 
ries set up to prove his ignorance. They 
settle the question negatively, if not 
positively—a little too acrimonious in 
personal expressions, the besetting sin 
ofall controversialists, and a very super- 
erogatory one when you are strong on 
the “right side. Shave your opponent 
as closely as you like, but let your razor 
be as polished as it is keen. Violence 
and ill-tongued invective imply a con- 
viction in your own mind of being in 
the wrong, and convey the same im- 
pression to the minds of all who read 
or listen. Dr. Johnson, sometimes, 
in the pride of argumentative supe- 
riority, used to take the wrong side on 
purpose, and when beaten, retreated on 
vehemence and abuse. ** There’s no rea- 
soning with you, Sir,” said Goldsmith 
once, most happily, ‘* when your pistol 
misses fire, you knock one down with 
the butt end.” 

*® Poor Maginn, was a man of much 
scholastic acquirement, brilliant, witty, 
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and acute. He was fond of Shakspeare, 
and wrote in Bentley's Miscellany a se- 
ries of articles on some of his most pro- 
minent characters ; in many respects 
they are among the best that have been 
written, but like all who have grappled 
with Shakspeare, he made mistakes, as 
we shall endeavour to show in two or 
three instances. He says, himself :— 


‘IT have been accused by some who 
have taken the trouble of reading these 
papers, that I am fond of paradoxes, and 
write not to comment upon Shakspeare, 
but to display logical dexterity in main- 
taining the untenable side of every ques- 
tion. But 1 have given my reasons, 
sound or unsound as they may be, for 
my opinions, which I have said, with old 
Montaigne, I do not pretend to be good, 
but to be mine.” 


There is less logic than epigrammatic 
smartness in the last sentence. Ex- 
tensive indeed is the range, and tho- 
roughly opposite the views, which end- 
less criticism has embraced in examin- 
ing the creations of Shakspeare. ‘Take 
the single character of Lady Macbeth 
as a sample. Dr. Johnson pronounces 
her an ogress, Mrs. Jameson is inclined 
to make her amiable, Dr, Maginn de- 
fends her, and Mrs. Siddons, her ablest 
representative, had this idea of her per- 
sonal attributes, ** that she was a little 
woman with fi air ¢ omplexion and sandy 
coloured hair.” We should rather hs we 
drawn her lofty in stature, saturnine in 
aspect, and w ith raven tresses. 

In a very lively paper on the cha- 
racter of Tago, Dr. Maginn says, ‘* He 
is the sole exemplar of studied per- 
sonal revenge in the plays.” Shylock 
occurs to him immediately, but he s SAYSs 
** In Shylock, the passion is hardly per- 
sonal against his intended victim, the 
hatred is national and sectarian.” Let 
us try this opinion by the text, the only 
sound way of finding out the real cha- 

racter. Shylock, speaking of the man 
he loathes, Antonio, thus expresses 
himself:— 


“T hate him, for he is a Christian.” 


So far the feeling is, as Dr. Maginn 
calls it, national and sectarian. But 
what follows :— 


“ But more for that in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings 
down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice, 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
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I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him ; 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 

(Even there where merchants most do 
congregate ) 

On me, my bargains, 
thrift, 

Which he calls interest. 
tribe 

If I forgive him.” 


and my well-won 


Cursed be my 


Here is one line for the sectarian feel- 
ing, and ten most pungent ones for the 
individual hatred, arising from dis- 
tinctly individual injury. 

Then we have Cassius, who struck 
more from private dislike of Cesar, 
than public love of Rome. Brutus ab- 
horred the dictator, but Cassius hated 
the man, and sought revenge for per- 
sonalinjury. And what becomesof Don 
John, in Much Adoabout Nothing, who 
weaves a tangled web of mischief to be 
revenged on Claudio, for, as he sup- 

oses, unfairly supplanting him with 
bis brother? ‘‘ That young start- up,” 
says he, ‘hath all the glory of my 
overthrow ; if I can cross him any way, 
I bless myself every way.” And again, 
«I am sick in displeasure to him, and 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection, 
ranges evenly with mine. Only to des- 


oe » the 2m, I will endeavour any thing.’ 
f this is not unmixed personal revenge, 


what is it? And yet Dr. Maginn re- 
iterates, ‘‘ Iago is the only example in 
Shakspeare of this passion as directed 
against an individual.” 

While closely investigating the cha- 
racter of Iago, after some preliminary 
reasoning, he draws this conclusion :— 


“We accordingly find that Iago en- 
gages in his hostilities against Othello, 
more to show his talents than for any 
other purpose. He proudly lauds his 
own powers of dissimulation, which are 
to be now displayed with so much abi- 
lity— 

“ When my outward a¢tion doth demonstrate 

The native act and figure of my heart, 

In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 

For daws to peck at. I am not what I 

am.” 


According to Dr. Maginn’s showing, 
he makes his revenge subservient to his 
dissimulation, rather than his dissimu- 
lation the means through which to ob- 
tain his revenge. Now, we take the 
latter to be the fact, as proved by the 
context. He does not speak of his 
talent for duplicity at all, until reply- 
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ing to a remark of Roderigo, in answer 
to his direct question, after stating his 
hatred of Othello :— 
“ Jag.—Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether I in any just term am 
aftin’d 
To love the Moor? 
Rod,.—I would not follow him, then ! 
Tago—Oh, sir, content you, 
I follow him, to serve my turn upon 
him. 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love 
and duty, 
But seeming so, to my peculiar end; 
For when my outward action doth 
demonstrate,” &c., &c., &c. 


Further on, in speaking of the mo- 
tives which spur Iago on in his deadly 
course, Dr. Maginn si ays, on the ru. 
mour that Othello had given him cause 
to be jealous :— 


“It is plain that he does not pretend 
to lay any great stress upon this, nor 
can we suppose that evenif it were true, 
it would deeply affect him ; but he thinks 
lightly of women in general, and has no 
respect whatever for his wife.” 


The latter part of this opinion may 
be correct, but it astonishes us not a 
little that a perspicuous writer, with 
the text before him, should fall into 
such an error as to say Iago lays no 
great stress on his jealousy, and that 
it scarcely affects him. How does the 
case stand by his own words? After 
stating the rumour he says :— 


“T know not if ’t be true, 
But I, for mere suspicion in that hind, 
Will do as if for surety.” 


And again :— 


‘ I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leapt into my seat, 
whereof 

Doth, like a pois’nous min’ral, 
inwards, 

And nothing can, 
soul 

Till I am even with him — wife for wife 4 


the thought 
gnaw my 


nor shall, content my 


We know not how language can ex- 
press with more distinct intensity, the 
deep impression this rumour has left on 
the mind of Iago, or the powerful man- 
ner in which he is affected by it. If 
Shakspeare did not mean this, what 
did he mean, or why is it so plainly 
indicated ? + 

One remark more before quitting 
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this subject. Why do actors in general 
make Iago rude almost to br utality, on 
the few occasions when he discourses 
with Emilia alone, through the play ? 
They represent him as uniform and 
studied in his politeness to every one 
else, but uncivil to his wife. This is 
very contrary to the systematic hypo- 
crisy with which he conceals his real 
character and feelings from all the 
world, save only from himself. If he 
threw off his mask before his wife, she 
would, as soon as she suspected him, 
endeavour to put her mistress on her 
guard, which she never does, not be- 
cause she is afraid, but because she 
has no suspicions of her husband. She 
merely calls him “wayward,” and 
wishes to please him. When his real 
villainy is exposed at last, she is quite 
as much astonished as either his victim 
or the bystanders. He has imposed 
on her, as he has on all the world, 
which would have been impossible had 
his common deportment towards her 
been such as his stage representatives 
are prone to indulge i in. 

Dr. Maginn observes, “ what ap- 
pears to me to be the distinguishing 
feature of Shakspeare is, that his cha- 
racters are real men and women, not 
mere abstractions.” Nothing can be 
more correct than this; and then he 
adds, ‘‘ In the best of us all there are 
many blots; in the worst, there are 
many traces of goodness. ‘There is no 
such thing as angels or devils in the 
world.” Now this same Iago appears 
as nearly all devil as possible ; ; he has 
no redee “ming touch of goodness, in any 
form. His gaiety, humour, and cou- 
rage are constitutional, like his appetite 
or any other physical endowment ; 


727 
they have no connexion whatever with 
mind, feeling, or principle, and seem 
as if thrown in by the author for pure 
— purposes, to relieve and 

‘arry his dark, unrelenting wickedness 
doveak five long acts, without utterly 
nauseating the audience. They are the 
artificial lights made use of by the 
painter, to prevent his portrait ‘being 
all shadow. 

In commenting on Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters, as on the disputed passages in 
his plays, I have always thought diffi- 
culties have been created where they 
never existed, and meanings ascribed 
to him which he never had a notion of. 
His genius is as varied and prolific as 
nature itself, but has no tendency to 
the obscure and unintelligible. There 
is nothing mysterious or complicated 
either in the structure of his mind, or 
the expression of his thoughts. With 
him, grandeur and simplicity appear 
combined without effort, and whether 
in a highly finished portrait or a mere 
sketch, there is always the same indi- 
viduality and distinctness. Some of 
the passages on which the longest ex- 
pl inatory notes have been written re- 
quire them the least, and are not at all 
improved by the supposed emendations, 
Tn nine cases out of ten they are merely 
errors of the press, arising from want 
of revision or the carelessness of the 
printer. A quaint annotator, Zacha- 
riah Jackson, who had been a printer, 
made some ingenious solutions, founded 
on this theory, in a volume called 
‘* Shakspeare’s Genius Justified ;” but 
after the example of more pretending 
expounders, he so enlarged his correc- 
tions, that what began in reason ended 
in extravagance and absurdity. 


ON CRITICISM IN GENERAL; MORE PARTICULARLY ON THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 


“* Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss."— POPE. 


So said or sang the bard of Twicken- 
ham, in his celebrated essay. Professed 
critics will not be disposed to admit 
the soundness of this dictum. The 
modern disciples of Aristarchus and 
Zoilus are fu ly as imperative in their 
decisions, and quite as well convinced 
of their infallibility, as w ere the ancient 
founders of their school. Perhaps the 
two es iwiest thines in the world are, to 
re advice and to find fault; and this 
Prery { acility may be taken as the lead- 
ing reason why both are so constantly 


exercised. The converse of the pro- 
position is equally true. Nothing can 
be more difficult than to give good ad. 
vice, or to find fault judiciously . This 
leads us to consider the subject of cri- 
ticism in the abstract, and of dramatie 
criticism in more minute detail. 

The drama being a combination of 
all the other arts, to examine and 
port correctly on the merits of a play 
or in actor, requires a far wider scope 
of knowledge, with a greater variety 
of acquirement, than would suffice to 
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pronounce opinion on any particular 
poem, painting, or statue. In the vast 
quantity of theatrical criticism which 
passes under the public eye, we meet 
with endless theories, and very often 
with erroneous ones. Seldom, indeed, 

do we stumble on a dramatic article 
written by the hand of a master, or 
with strict impartiality. There are, of 
course, able exceptions to this rule, 

but in general, the writers show readily 
what they think wrong, while they 

rarely point out how error is to be rec- 
tified. They see the disease, but he- 

sitate to propose the cure. On almost 
every other subject there is no lack of 
brilliant talent and acute discernment. 

Theatrical notices are sometimes 
committed to the press in a few hur- 
ried moments, late at night, after the 
performance is over, when the writer 
has scarcely allowed himself time to 
arrange his ides us, OF feel certain as to 
his own impressions. This was fully 
discussed in an article headed «London 
Newspapers and London Theatres, 
which appeared in No. 342 of ‘*Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal,” 20th July, 
1850. The author has been behind the 
scenes, 
theatrical machinery. 

Criticism, to be effective, or gain fa- 
vour with the public, must lean to the 
side of censure rather than praise. 
There is more nerve and more excite- 
ment in vituperation than in eulogy. 
No one likes to confess it, but there is 
a latent pleasure in seeing a hole pick- 
ed in your neighbour's ‘coat, and in 
hearing him abyeed, particularly if you 
have any suspicion that he is a better 
man than yourself. No one brooks su- 
superiority with patie nee; and it is 
‘meat and drink” to find our betters 
assailed along with ourselves. A tale 
of scandal is pr opagated much more 

quickly than a deed of benevolence. 
il news travel fast; and an ill-natured 
article against you in a newspaper or 
magazine is sure to be communicated by 
an anxious friend, whose optics are less 
on the alert to discover a panegyrical 
one. Whatever a man writes, he writes 
with a view to its being read, conse- 
quently the actual merits of the sub- 
ject he is treating may chance to be 
the last point in his consideration ; 3; as 
in selection for public oflice, fitness or 
capability are usually the last recom- 
mendations which influence the be- 
stowing patron. 

Among the principal features of 


and knows a trick or two of 
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dramatic criticism, may be observed a 
disposition to indiscriminate praise, 
where private partiality or personal 
influence has superseded judgment, 
with occasionally an ambitious desire to 
write something brilliant, without any 
distinct notion how the aspiration is 
to be carried into effect. There is 
yet another remarkable ingredient of 
more modern growth; the affecta- 
tion of interlarding French words and 
idioms to such an extent, that the 
whole composition becomes an ill-as- 
sorted hybrid, neither French nor 
English, but an unnatural jumble of 
both, in the midst of which the honest 
vernacular is bewildered, loses all sense 
of identity, and wonders what has_be- 
come of itself, or how it has got mixed 
up in such a masquerade. Acting a 
part is now called mterpreting a oe 
are not sung, but rendered ; 
play is no longer got up, but named 
the dresses and decorations are mysti- 
fied into the mise en scene ; and the 
entire operation is called the tout en- 
semble. But these are simple obscu- 
rities compared with the idiosyncracies, 
esthetics, syncretics, idealisms, trans. 
cendentalisms, and other incomprehen- 
sible modernisms, which, as Junius says 
of Sir William Draper’s figures of 
speech, ‘‘dance through” some of 
these articles “in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confusion.” These hard 
compounds, so frequently dragged in, 
remind us of the poet's lines— 


songs 


** The words themselves are neither rich nor rare ; 
The wonder ‘s how the devil they got there.” 


There seems always to have been a 
conventional style exclusively belong- 
ing to criticism. Sterne, writing more 
than eighty years ago, gives an amusing 
imitation of the mode in his day, and 
winds up thus:—* Grant me patience! 
Of all the cants which are canted in 
this canting world, though the cant of 
hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant 
of criticism is the most tormenting.” 

Excellent rules are laid down by ap- 
yroved authorities for acquiring this 
art. Those who wish to study it deeply 
and soundly cannot do better than 
apply themselves to Pope’s Essay, or 
a very elaborate treatise by Dryden, 
called «The Grounds of Criticism in 
Tragedy,” prefixed to his alteration 
of Shakspeare’s Zroilus and Cressida, 
and to be found in the collected edi- 
tions of his works. There is no occa-@ 
sion to travel back to Aristotle or 
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Quintilian. Others, who desire to be 

ingeniously wrong, or simply sci arciows, 
will find tolerable guides in the pages 
of Rymer, Gildon, or Dennis, and some 
more recent followers of that school. 
Goldsmith says, as regards painting, it 
lies in a very small compass; “all con- 
sists in saying the picture would have 
been bet ter if the painter had taken 
more pains, and in praising the works of 
Pietro Perugino.” I once knew a high 
critical authority whose reputation was 
built on his never committing himself 
by a decision. He was a mighty lis- 
tener (rare and valuable endowment !), 
and when his judgment was appealed 
to, always answered with oracular im- 
portance, ‘‘ there’s a great deal to be 
said on both sides.’ 

Menage has suggested a good general 
rule. One day, ‘the Cardinal De Retz 
requested he would oblige him with a 
few lectures on poetry, ‘ for,” said he, 
**such quantities of verses are brought 
to me every day, that 1 ought to seem 
at least to be somewhat of a judge.” 
‘¢ It would,” replied Menage, “ be dif- 
ficult to give your eminence many 
rudiments of criticism, without taking 
up too much of your time. But T 
would advise you, in general, Pre look 
over the first page or two, and then 
exclaim, ‘Sad stuff! wretched poet- 
aster! miserable verses!’ And ninety- 
nine times in an Shed you will be 
sure you are right.” 

Sometimes, criticisms have been writ- 
ten beforehand, in anticipation of the 
performance of a play, duly announced, 
but suddenly changed owing to the 
indisposition ofa principal performer ; 
the writer not intending to be present, 
but having made up his mind whom 
he would praise, and whomabuse. On 
the following morning, the public have 
been enlightened with an elaborate dis- 
quisition on what never took place. A 
case came within my own knowledge, 
where the trap had been regul: urly laid, 
and the game was snared. Other in- 
stances are on record, equally amusing 
and edifying, and once, damages were 
actually recovered for libel. Authors, 
and actors too, have, on particular oc- 
casions, sent hard-handed partisans, 
with sound lungs, into the pit, with 
written instructions to applaud and 
shout vehemently at certain passages 
or points, as they are technically 
called. C anhests and mentions that on 
the first night of Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer, a noisy but injudicious 
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Seotchman, one of the hired retainers, 
nearly spoiled all by mistaking his cues, 
and giving tongue in the wrong place. 
Munde on has been known to encore 
himself in a new song, by rapping with 
his stick on the stage, behind his own 
back. Theatres are not the only large 
public assemblies where packing a 
house is sometimes found serviceable. 
‘‘The Claqueurs,” in Paris, were, 
and I believe are still, the terror of all 
managers, at ithors, and actors. They 





have a regular scale of prices according 
to the success required. A common 
success, about one hundred francs; a 
decided hit, twice as much; a simple 
ovation, halfas much again; while a 
full triumph, with all the honours, 
bouquets, and three summonses before 
the curtain, runs up to rather a serious 
investment. But it must be paid, 
there is no success. The recusant 
novice is consigned, as Dogberry has it, 
*¢ into everlasting redemption,” without 
hope of a second trial. 

The system of calling on the principal 
performers after the play ly or opera, and 
half smothering them with bonquets, 
is a recent importation from the conti- 
nent, and has become so prevalent that 
it has ceased to be a compliment, and 
looks more like a mockery. Not unfre- 
que ntly the call originates with half-a- 
dozen boys in the gallery, for the mere 
fun of the thing. I once saw at the 
end of the Gamester, Mrs. Beverley, 
Beverley, Stukely, and Lewson, suc- 
cessively called out and dismissed with 
the usual gratulations. As the last was 
disappearing, a gallery wag shouted, 
**Send on Bates and Dawson.” I 
could have given him a shilling, or an 
order, for the truth and keenness of his 
satire. The vice of this practice lies 
entirely with the audience, who would 
do well to abolishit. Sometimes when 
the call is equivocal, or opposed, which 
always prolongs the nuisance, the actor 
is placed within the horns of a dilemma. 
He neither wishes to appear obtrusive, 
in presenting himself too soon, nor dis- 
respectful in abstaining altogether. On 
the first night of a new play, on a be- 
nefit, or a last appearance, the practice 
is legitimate and seasonable; at all 
others it becomes ridiculous and makes 
the “judicious grieve.” The absurdity 
appears the more glaring when the fa- 
vourite has just been despatched by 
bowl or dagger, and lay stiffened out, 
as the curtain fell, in the imitation of 
death. Forrest, the American trage- 
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dian, when shouted on after acting in 
**the Gladiator,” came forward, stream- 
ing with rose pink vice blood, resembling 
a raw-head-and-bloody-bones, which 
made the ladies feel squeamish, while 
the little children yelled with terror. 

The claqueur system has not yet ar- 
rived with us, at the full blown perfection 
it has reached in Paris. But it has been 
tried ever and anon, and sometimes 
with suitable effect. A few years ago 
a new play was produced at one of the 
leading London theatres by a very po- 
pular author, and on the falling of the 
curtain the hero of the night was loudly 
demanded. He complied, bowed grace- 
fully, and crossed the stage under a 
volley of bouquets, real and artificial, 
which strewed the verdant carpet like 
the dead and dying on a field of battle. 
The stage servants gathered them up, 
brought them into the green-room, and 
asked the manager, who was reclining 
at his ease on the sofa, and loved not 
his leading man, what he was to do 
with them. “Take them to Mr. . 
said the potentate, ‘‘they are meant 
for him.” ‘Leave them in the pro- 
perty-room,” whispered a sly comedian, 
“they came from thence.” 

Edmund Kean was a great favourite 
of Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the ce- 
lebrated actor. Whenever it was de- 
sirable that a new performer at Drury 
Lane should make a hit, the committee 
used to bring the venerable old lady out 
to her private box, to say he reminded 
her of David. She said so, and this went 
the round of the papers accordingly. 
In the case of Kean, she spoke honestly. 
He did remind her of her husband, and 
was nearer to him, by many degrees, 
than any actor she had ever seen, al- 
although both agreed he could not 
play Abel Drugger.* Once in conver- 
sation he complained to her that the 

apers made terrible mistakes as to 
fie conceptions of character, readings, 
points, and other peculiarities. ‘« These 
people,” said he, “don’t understand 
their business; they give me credit 
where I make no effort to deserve it, 
and they pass over the passages on 
which I have bestowed the utmost care 
and attention. They think because my 
style is new and appears natural, that 
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I don’t study, and talk about the sud. 
den impulse of genius. There is no such 
thing as impulsive acting ; all is studied 
beforehand. A man may act better or 
worse on a particular night from particu- 
lar circumstances, but the conception 
is the same. I have done all these 
things a thousand times in country thea- 
tres, and perhaps better, before I was 
recognised as a great London actor, 
and have been loudly applauded ; but 
the sound never reached as far as Lon- 
don.” ‘* Youshould write your owncri- 
ticisms,” replied the old lady; ‘‘ David 
always did so.” 

Garrick was a master of his art, and 
he never showed that mastery with 
more skill than in adopting this sound 
conservative practice. In 1807, a 
small volume was published by Leigh 
Hunt, called “ Critical Essays,” being 
a collection of theatrical articles 
which had appeared in the Examiner, 
and other London papers. Many of 
these are very well written, and the 
series may be referred to as a fair spe- 
cimen of this class of composition. 
Hazlitt’s notices, written when he was 
reporting for the London papers, have 
also been collected into a volume, en- 
titled ‘* A View of the English Stage,” 
and have acquired considerable repu- 
tation, but they are inferior to Hunt’s 
both in sound judgment and impar- 
tiality. They abound in smart seve- 
rities and ad captandum periods. But 
the book is valuable as a stage record, 
and contains accounts of the first ap- 
pearances of Miss O’Neill, Miss Foote, 
Miss Stephens, Kean, and Macready, 
and of the last performances of Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble. In these 
pages there will be found a vast amount 
of prejudice. Hazlitt underrates Miss 
O'Neill, billingsgates Conway, allows 
Young scarcely any merit, and abso- 
lutely deifies Kean. Yet, we have 
often heard him appealed to as the 
best theatrical critic of his day. Let us 
quote an extract or two to show why 
we differ from this :— 


“The best thing we remember in 
Coleridge’s tragedy of Remorse, and 
which gave the greatest satisfaction to 
the audience, was that part in which 
Mr. was precipitated into a deep 


* Kean acted Abel Drugger for his benefit, which drew the following la- 
conic note from Mrs. Garrick :—* Dear Sir, you cannot play Abel Drugger. Yours, 


Eva Garrick ;” to which he replied,—‘* Dear Madam, 


Kean.” 


know it. Yours, Edmund 
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pit, from which, by the elaborate de- 
scription which the poet had given of it, 
it was plainly impossible he should ever 
rise again. If Mr. is to be puffed 
off, and stuck at the head of his pro- 
fession at this unmerciful rate, it would 
almost induce us to wish Mr. Coleridge 
would write another tragedy, to dispose 
of him in the same way as his predeces- 
” 
sor 


Speaking of one of the most ele- 
gant and classical actors of the day, 
recognised by the public as such, he 
says :— 


“Mr. ought never to condescend 
vw comedy, nor aspire to play tra- 
gedy. Sentimental pantomime is his 
forte.” 


Again :— 


“Mr. is brought forward as a 
downright, common madman, just broke 
loose from a madhouse at Richmond, 
and is going with a club to dash out the 
brains of his daughter and her infant. 
The infant is no other than a large 
wooden doll: it fell on the floor the 
other evening without receiving any 
hurt, at which the audience laughed.” 

“ Mr. seemed to be rehears!ng 
Don Felix, with an eye to Macduff, or 
some face-making character.” 

Mr. both “speaks and sings as if 
he had a lozenge or a slice of marmalade 
in his mouth. If he could go to America 
and leave his voice behind him, it would 
be a great benefit—to the parent 
country.” 

** Mrs. appeared to us any- 
thing but an eedinats musical instru- 
ment, and at present she is very much 
out of tune.” 

i makes his face up into a 
bad joke, and flings it right into the 
teeth of the spectators.” 

“Mr. acts as if he was moved 
by wires. He is a very lively automa- 
ton.” 

“Mr. T , as Sir Oliver Surface, 
wore a great coat with yellow buttons.” 

“Mr, F——, in Trip, had a large bou- 
quet. And why should we refuse to do 
justice to Mr. C » who was dressed 
in black.” 

**Mr, -—— is no favourite of ours: 
he is always the same Mr. , who 
shows his teeth, and rolls his eyes, and 
looks like a jackdaw just caught in a 
snare.” 

‘* Mr. -—’s Prospero was good for 
nothing, and, consequently, was inde- 
seribably bad. Mr. had nothing of 
Caliban but his gaberdine, which did 
not become him.” 

“Mr. C topped the part of Comus 
with his usual felicity, and seemed al- 
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most as if the genius of a May-pole had 
inspired a human form. He is said to 
make a very handsome Comus; so he 
would make a very handsome Caliban, 
and the common sense of the transforma- 
tion would be the same. 

“Of Mr. C ’s Romeo we cannot 
speak with patience. He bestrides the 
stage like a Colossus, throws his arms 
into the air like the sails of a windmill, 
and his motion is as unwieldy as that of 
a young elephant. Quere, why does he 
not marry ?” 


Now all these smart and sarcastic 
nothings are very easily written, very 
well calculated to amuse a breakfast 
table, and elicit the exclamations of 
Capital! how good! d—d keen ! &e., 
&c., &c., but we beg leave respect- 
fully to suggest they are not—criticism! 

Perhaps the best sentence in Haz- 
litt’s book is this :— 


‘*Mr. Kemble has been compared 
lately (in the Times), to the ruin of a 
magnificent temple, in which the divinity 
still resides. This is not the case. The 
temple is unimpaired, but the divinity is 
sometimes from home.” 


Here is certainly not a bad specimen 
of the multum in parvo. One of the 
best remarks, in this line, we ever 
read, was by a critic in a London pa- 
per (not Hazlitt), on a debutant in 
Richard the Third, who was too good 
to be hissed, but not good enough to be 
applauded. The writer said, “we never 
before thoroughly understood honest 
Dogberry when he exclaims, * most 
tolerable and not to be endured.’’ 
Before quitting Hazlitt, we must point 
out the following observations to the 
attention of all those who think the 
scenery and appointments the great 
indispensables of a play, and in which 
all the merit is supposed to lie, as the 
wisdom in the judge’s wig :— 


‘One of the scenes (in the Duke of 
Milan), a view of the court-house, was 
most beautiful. Indeed the splendour of 
the scenery and dresses frequently took 
away from the effect of Mr. Kean’s coun- 
tenance.” 


In later times, much good acting has 
been entirely swamped by unnecessary 
pageantry. 

All public characters are lawful sub- 
jects for public criticism, from the sove- 

reign on the throne, to the lowest sub- 
ordinate who s says ‘‘the coach is wait~ 
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ing,” on the stage. ‘ "Tis the rough 
brake which virtue must go through,” 
and is to be endured with becoming 
philosophy. Any one who writhes 
under it, should get rid as soon as pos- 
sible, and how he may, of his sensitive 
feelings, and encase himself in the hide 
of a rhinoceros. It is certainly not 
pleasant to think that the reputation 
which it has taken a quarter of a cen- 
tury to establish, may be “ snuffed out 
by an article,” and possibly an in- 
competent one, in a quarter ofan hour, 
But the patient must console himself 
by reflecting, that mighty men have, 
ere now, been extinguishe od by trifling 
agencies. King Pyrrhus was slain by 
an old woman, who threw a tile on his 
head; Lord Anson, who sailed round 
the world, caught his death by tum- 
bling into a brook ; and the great 
Duke of Marlborough died of six- 
pence. 


ECKERMANN 


Tuts is by no means a book to be dis- 
his time,—still his was an honest, faith- 
regarded. Eckermann was not quite the 
person to understand the greatest poet of 
ful, affectionate nature, and, for the last 
ten years of Goethe’s life, he was con- 
stantly about his person,—was engaged 
in the details of preparing for the press 
the final edition, revised by the author, 
of Goethe's Works,—was in more in- 
timate confidence with him than could 
have been likely to have existed be- 
tween minds more nearly on the same 
level. We have here his recollections, 
—a pleasant, gossipping, good-natured 
book. The first part of it was pub- 
lished a few years after Goethe’s death, 
and since translated in .\ merica by Mrs. 
Fuller. Her translation, as also the ori- 
ginal of Eckerman’s first publication, we 
have seen. ‘The translation was, we 
thought, better than translations in ge- 
neral. Since then Eckermann added 
another volume, and both are now, for 
the first time, brought before the Eng- 
lish reader by Mr. Oxenford, whose 
translation of ‘‘ Goethe’s Autobiogra- 
phy” leaves little to be desired that ¢ can 
be learned without a knowledge of the 
original language. 


The actor of thirty years’ standing 
is often criticised, and perhaps con. 
demned by the scribbling tyro of three 
months’ experience. Soin Kemble 
wrote out the part of Hamlet thirty 
times, and each time discovered some- 
thing new which had escaped him be- 
fore. During his last season, he said, 
** Now that T am retiring, | am only 
beginning thoroughly to understand my 
art.” Afier Mrs. Siddons had left the 
stage, a friend calling on her one morn- 
ing, found her in her garden musing 
over a book. What are you read. 
ing,” said the visiter. ‘* Youwill hardly 
guess,” replied Melpomene. ‘I am 
reading over Lady Macbeth, and I am 
amazed to discover some new points 
in the character, which I never found 
out while acting it.” In truth, to act 
is difficult, but to write what is called 
a criticism on acting, is wonderfully 
easy. 


AND GOETHE,* 


Of Eckermann himself our readers 
may desire to know something. 

He was born at Winsen-on-the- Luke, 
a little town between Hamburg and 
Luneberg. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine a state of poverty greater than 
that of his family. His father’s house 
was a mere hut. It had but one room 
capable of being heated. There was a 
hayloft above this room, to which they 
mounted by aladder from outside. There 
were no stairs. All round were deso- 
late heath and marsh lands, which seem- 
ed interminable. John Peter Ecker- 
mann, our hero, was the youngest child 
of his father’s second marriage. His pa- 
rents were advanced in years when he 
was born, and the accidents of life 
made him grow up very much alone 
with them. ‘The elder children were 
scattered about in their search for 
means of life. One brother was a sailor; 
one a trader, engaged in the business 
of the whale fisheries, Sisters were 
either married or in service; and the 
child of his father’s old age was thus 
without natural companionship of bro- 
thers and sisters. A cow supplied the 
family with milk, some of which they 
were able to sell for a few pence. A 


“ « Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret, Translated by John 


Oxenford.” 2 vols.: London, 1850. 
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small piece of land, rescued from the 
adjoining waste, gave some coarse ve- 
getables. Corn, however, it did not 
produce, and they were obliged to buy 
flour. His mother had some skill in 
spinning wool, and she made caps for 
de women of the village, and thus 
something was earned. His father was 
what Wordsworth calls a ‘* wanderer,” 
surely, not a very happy name for a 

edlar, moving with the regularity of 

hebus Apollo himself through all the 
signs of the Zodiac. 


“My father’s business consisted of a 
small traffic, which varied according to 
the seasons, and obliged him to be often 
absent from home, and to travel on foot 
about the country. In summer, he was 
seen with a light wooden box on his back, 
going in the heath country from village 
to village, hawking ribbons, thread, and 
silk. At the same time he purchased 
here woollen stockings and Beyderwand 
(a cloth woven out of the wool of the 
sheep on the heaths, and linen yarn), 
which he again disposed of in the Vier- 
lande on the other side the Elbe, where 
he likewise went hawking. In the win- 
ter, he carried ona trade in rough quills 
and unbleached linen, which he bought 
up in the villages of the hut and marsh 
country, and took to Hamburgh when a 
ship offered. But in all cases his gains 
must have been very small, as we always 
lived in some degree of poverty.” —p. 14. 


Our little Peterkin’sown employment 
also varied with the season. When 
spring commenced, and the waters ofthe 
Elbe had receded after their customary 
overflow, he collected the sedge which 
had been thrown into the dykes, and 
heaped them up as litter for the cow. 
Then came the lengthening days, and 
they were past watching the cow in the 
green spring meadows. Then came 
summer, and he had to bring dry wood 
from the thickets, distant about a Ger- 
man mile, for their firing through the 
year. When the harvest came he was 
seen as a gleaner in the fields of more 
fortunate men, or he was gathering 
acorns to sell for the purpose of feeding 
geese. The child of the old soldier 
longs to be old enough himself to 
shoulder a firelock. 


*‘ Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; 
* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance, 
Bear me to the heart of France 
Is the longing of the shield. 
Tell thy name thou trembling field— 
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Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory ! 

Happy day and mighty hour 

When our shepherd in his power, 
Mail'd and hors'd with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like the glory from afar, 

First shall lead the flock of war.” 


Like the Clifford of the poet’s ima- 
gination, young Eckermann, too, had 
had his dreams of ambition; and even 
in early youth it was not altogether 
disappointed. ‘ When I was old 
enough, I went with my father from 
hamlet to hamlet, and helped to carry 
his bundle.” 

At fourteen, Peterkin had learned to 
read and write. That he was born for 
anything better than the drudgery of 
some humble employment by which he 
might earn his bread never passed 
through his mind. Of poetry or ofthe 
fine arts he had heard nothing. There 
was not even that blind longing and 
striving which give evidence of the exist- 
ence of something that may hereafter 
exhibit itselfas power. Accidentreveals 
to him the fact, that there was a world of 
beauty which he had not yet seen; a 
world, the creation of the mind itself 
exercising faculties of its own, called, 
no doubt, into action by occasions pre- 
sented from without. His father had 
returned one evening from Hamburg, 
and his conversation was about his 
business there. The old man smoked, 
an accomplishment which Peterkin had 
not yet learned to indulge in, and he 
was particular as to his tobacco. The 
wrapper in which the tobacconist made 
up his wares exhibited his name and 
the device of a gallant horse, in full 
trot. Years after our young friend 
would have, on the sight of such a 
symbol, conjured up the demon that 
assumed the shape of the dead man who 
fell at Prague, and the lady that rode 
behind him till they came to the 
churchyard where she was to sleep for 
ever; but he had not yet heard of Biir- 
ger or of Leonore ; and the horse was 
not to him much better or worse than a 
real horse of flesh, and blood, and 
bone. He had learned to write by 
copying matter set before him—why 
not draw? So, with pen, ink, and 
paper, he set to work, and drew a 
right good horse. He remained awake 
half the night with excitement and 
wonder at his success; and he rose 
early to look at his picture and satisfy 
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himself that it was not all a dream. 
His parents also admired. And then 
he copied five models which a potter 
gave him; these passed from hand to 
hand till they fell into the hands of the 
town bailiff—a sort of sovereign of 
the place, who proposed to se nd him 
to Hamburg, for instruction, When 
this was me sntioned to his parents, 
they, thinking the business of a 
painter was painting doors and houses, 
set themselves against it. ‘The houses 
in Hamburg were, many of them, se- 
venty feet high, and to fall from a lad- 
der, at such a distance from the 
ground, was not to be regarded; thus 
this branch of the fine arts ce: sed to 
be thought of 

The attention of respectable persons, 
however, having been once directed to 
young Eckermann, opportunities arose 
of i improvement. He was allowed to 
receive lessons i in French, and Latin, 
and music with children of superior 
rank ; and he found means of support 
in being employed in copying law pa- 
pers in a public office, and tor a year 





or two, passed from one situation of 


the kind to another. In 1813 some 


hope arose of the country freeing itself 


from the French yoke, and he joined 
a jager corps; and with them, in the 
course of his service, marched a good 
deal about Flanders and Brabant, 

The pictures in the Netherlands 
now gave him the first notion of what 
it was to be a painter. He made some 
attempts at pictures, but soon found it 
was too late for him to think of dis- 
tinction in this way, and he could 
have wept for vexation. He, however, 
studied oratory, with reference to 
art; lived some time with Ramberg 
of Hanover, in whom he found a 
kind friend and competent instructor. 
Health, however, broke down. He 
felt the unreasonableness of being an 
expensive burthen to Ramberg. Some 
contractor for supplying regimental 
clothing thought his services worth en- 
gaging, and, entering on this new line 
of life, he abandoned his artistic studies 
for ever. 

His new occupation was in Hanover, 


and he still had the opportunity of 


conversing about art with Ramberg 
and his pupils. One of them made 
him acquainted with the works of 
Winkelman and Mengs. He read the 
books, but not having the opportuni- 
ties of comparing the criticisms with 
the works of art discussed, he tells 








us that he derived little benefit from 
discussions which thus left on his mind 
only vague generalities. 

At this “period he met Korner’s 
‘Lyre and Sword.” Kérner’s poems 
gave him back his own experience ; 
and their military fervour seemed but 
the echo of his own feelings. The poems 
of K6érner fed his enthusiasm, and, 
while they possess little other merit, it 





is impossible to deny to them a sort of 


drum-and-trumpet power of stirring 
sound, if there be nothing in them that 
is properly music. The ‘ Iron Bride” 
is a fine thing in its way. The “Five 
oaks of Dallwitz” is a poem of great 
beauty, far superior to all else “that 
he has written, but his tragedies are 
good for nothing. Still, there is in his 
works some thing suggestive. One cam- 
paign is not unlike ‘anothe or; and Kor- 
ner’s brought back his own to Ecker- 
mann; and then he recollected that 
he too had, now and then, made 
rhymes, as occasions arose, and he tried 
to remember them. If Korner could 
write verses, why not he? This he 
was deterinined to test, and straightway 
he wrote a poem on the hardships and 
fatigues of war, and printed it, and 
distributed it through the town. The 
war was at an end, but there was in 
the poem something to delight the 
soldier returning to the duties of ordi- 
nary life; and Eckermann found that 
he had succeeded. Not a week now 
passed without a poem. He now be- 
gan to study Schiller and Klopstock. 
He admired’ them, but they seemed to 
move in a region too high for his sym- 





pathies. He next met a volume of 


Goethe, and it influenced him as we 
imagine Burns influencing and exciting 
the genius of a young man who had 
be fore been only acquainted with more 
formal poets. ‘Here were songs direct 


from the heart, not mere repetitions of 


natural emotions, but the language of a 
man who had watched all those emotions, 
who meditated on, and thus was enabled 
to reproduce in other minds the feelings 
which had once agitated his own. ‘The 
young poet found his own inmost soul 
and its secrets, as yet scarcely known 
to himself, revealed in these poems. 
There was also here the absence of all 
that could intercept the effect. It 
seemed to be mind directly commun- 
ing with mind, and not, as in the case 
of Klopstock and Schiller, clouded 
by the intervention of symbols and 
figures, angels and demons, remote 
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allegories, of which he could make 
nothing, and relics of paganism which, 
to an ‘uneducated soldier, were even 
less than nothing. The difference be- 
tween the books he had before read, 
and Goethe’s, were as if Burnshad been 
put into the hands of aScotch boy whom 
his masters had been before endea- 
vouring to indoctrinate in all that was 
good, and great, and glorious, through 
the medium of W ilkie’ s Epigoniad, or 
Glover’s Leonidas. In Goethe’s songs 
he found nature and reality, and 
honest, truth-speaking, German feel- 
ing. Of Goethe’s greater works, 
images more or less perfect have been 
produced in translation, both in Eng- 
land and in France. Of the songs it 
is impossible to give anything ap- 
pros iin a representation. 

T hrough Goethe's essays and smaller 
poems Eckerms ann first became ac- 
quainted with the great poet who was 
destined to produce such powerful 
effects on his after life and fortunes. 
He first read ‘* Wilhelm Meister ;” 
then the earlier parts of the “ Dichtung 
and Wahrheit,” and then ‘“ Faust.” 
Faust he appears to have at first read 
with that strange attraction and recoil 
of spirit which we remember as our own 
sensation when in our boyhood we first 
met that marvellous book ; but though 
he recoiled and shuddered, he was 
again and again drawn to it, even per- 
haps the more powerfully that it sug- 
gests much which the understanding 
feels it impossible adequately to repre- 
sent to itself. Eckermann lived abso- 
lutely in these works. Goethe became 
to him the object not alone of admira- 
tion but of idolatry. In him and in 
his works—and in them alone—were 
Eckermann’s life and whole conscious 
being. 

The kind of admiration which we 
describe is one which can only exist in 
an early period of life. No man can 
thus surrender his own proper indivi- 
duality, nor if it were possible for him 
to do so could the sacrifice be accepted 
by a benevolent demon. As yet, how- 
ever, Eckermann knew Goethe but in 
his works; and the chief advantage he 
derived from them was that he was 
forced out of himself; that, though his 
internal nature was reflected back to 
him, as from the surface of a mirror, in 
these poems, yet they forced upon his 
notice that varied and cana world 
of which the young and enthusiastic 
have scarcely a notion, and pre- 
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vented early life from being that vague 
dream, which, when the inevitable con- 
trast of severe realities comes, is sure 
to end in morbid humours, in despon- 
dency and sadness. The poets do us 
most service in creating for us a world 

without; and to this world of theirs 
Goethe led the young aspirant. The 
Germans are more fortunate than we 
are in these countries. Their transla- 
tions, though praised far more than we 
think they deserve, if we may speak 
from an examination of some of the 
far-famed ones that have fallen into our 
hands, are infinitely better than most of 
ours. It has occurred to us to wish to 
look at a passage of Sophocles when the 
original was not at hand. Through the 
clouds of Franklin no guess whatever 
could we make as to what the meaning 
of the poet was, while an intelligible 
meaning was at least presented by 

Stolberg, whose translation was also 
on our shelves. Eckermann was en- 
abled to lay hands on some German 
versions of Horace, and Sophocles, and 
Shakspeare. He even found that while 
he met much to sy mpathise with and to 
admire, there was no enjoying what 
was peculiar in poetry without a know- 
ledge of details, and he honestly labour- 
edto learn the languages of the originals. 
Old as he was for a schoolboy he placed 
himself under the instruction of a good 
language-master ; worked hard at 
Greek; placed himself at a gymna- 
sium ; rose at five each morning ; and 
worked through the day in sue h hours 
as he could spare from his office at his 
books. He read dramas, too— Miillner's 
«¢ Guilt,” and Grillparzer’s ‘ Ances- 
tress,"’—built on doctrines of inevitable 
fate, and he str: uightway set to answer 
them by dramas asserting the freedom 
of the will. Eckermann’s earnestness 
was appreciated by the persons in au- 
thority at the war office, where he was 
employ ed, and when he determined on 
going to the University, he was given 
by them a pension of 150 dollars yearly 
for two years, to assist him in the pro- 
secution of his studies. He printed a 
volume of poems by subscription, and 
thus got 150dollars more; and in May, 
1821, made his way to Géttingen. 

He commenced with the study of 
Jurispr udence, but poetry was strong 
at his heart, and during the lectures on 
the Institutes and Pandects he was 
busy disposing some story into dramatic 
form. For the purpose of obtaining a 
higher range of education than was 
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otherwise attainable, he had gone to 
the University. To succeed in this was 
only possible on the condition of his 
describing himself as a student of one 
of the Faculties, and with this view 
alone did he call himself a law student. 
Heeren was at this time lecturing on 
history, and Dissen on languages, in 
the same University, and to the ir lee- 
tures, more than to anything else, our 
young student atte nded. 

Meanwhile his pecuniary means were 
nes arly exhausted, and he sought to 
relieve himself from anxiety on this 
score by authorship. A drama was to 
be produced ; then an essay on the 
principles of poetry. He took lodgings 
in the country, and began with his 
essay. He had, when he began to 
publish poetry, set it a copy of his verses 
to Goethe, which was good-naturedly 


received, and he vot a few words of 


kindly encouragement from the bene- 
volent old man. When his essay was 
completed he sent the manuscript to 
Goethe, and towards the end of May, 
1823, he set out on foot for Weimar. 
The volumes which Mr. Oxenford 


has translated give a few notices of 


Goethe, referring to a period before 
Eckermann’s first visit. They are 
from the notes of M. Soret. 

Goethe was at the time to which So- 
ret’s notes refer (Se pt. 1822), somew hat 
more than seventy. He was still vigo- 
rous, and years had but added dignity 
tohis graceful figure. ‘The forehead was, 
as every bust and eve ry picture of him 
exhibit, majestic. He ‘spoke , however, 
more than was quite intelligible, con- 
sidering his appearance sud the lively 
interest which he took in everything, 
of ‘ infirmities of years. He was too 
old, he said, for society, and he had 
ceased to go ‘te court. His own levees 
and drawing-rooms were often crowded; 
and this, atter all, was the better and 
happier arrangement. Here he was 
best seen, and here every movement 
was natural. 

We have an entry from Soret’s 


journal of the 24th of September, 1822, 


in which he gives an account of an 
evening spent at Gocthe’s. ‘The old 
man’s zeal with regard to all scientific 
discoveries is dwelt on. Theadvances 


made in chemistry were a subject of 


great interest with him. Of iodine and 
chlorine he spoke as if the new disco- 
verics had taken hin quite by surprise. 
He had iodine brought in, and vola- 
tilised it in the flame ofa taper. He 


pointed out the violet vapour as con- 
firmatory of a law in his “Theory of 
Colours.” A few days afterwards we 
find Blumenbach at one of his parties, 
and then the next entry introduces us 
to Kolbe the painter and Hummel the 
musician. We have an account then ofa 
winter's evening in which Goethe, after 
the party had been looking at copper- 

plates and books for awhile, read aloud 
one of his poe:ns. ‘This is rather a 

dangerous step for a man of whatever 
genius; and parties on earth have, like 
that which Byron describes in another 
world, been dispersed by a laureate’s 
voluntec ering to recite e pic, or ode, or 
even sonnet. Burke’s throwing a dag- 

ger on the table of the House of Com- 
mons could not have produced half the 
terror which thrills every breast, what- 
ever complacency the features may be 
tutored into expressing, when ‘‘ man 
or woman, but far more when man,”— 
and, above all, when man in his own 
house, where the genius of hospitality 
would seem to promise safety, produces 
some fatal manuscript—an elegy, per- 
haps, which has added to the grief of 
an afflicted household —an_ epithala- 
mium ¢ ongratul: ating some poor people 
on suffering vs which they are trying to 
forget. Let no man be idiot enough to 
read his verses aloud. From every 
account we have of the matter, the ha- 
bit rendered Wordsworth and Southey 
intolerable even to their blindest idol- 
aters. Well, having indulged this fit 
of spleen, and taken vengeance ona 
cruel poet who lately wounded us with 
a broken stump of an ode, we must say 
that Goethe's triends seem to have been 
pleased with his ‘recital’ or “reading” 
of ** Charon.” His manner was clear, 
distinct, energetic ; the fire of his eye 
is described as a part of the charm. 
And then his voice—** What a voice! 
alternately like thunder, and then soft 
and mild.” The old inan must have 
exerted himself overmuch, for his voice 
and emphasis are described as too great 
for the small room in which he received 
his friends on this evening. A few 
nights afterwards we have an actual 
opera at his house. 

From an album which was exhibited 
at Goethe’s, containing the handwriting 
of Luther, Erasmus, and others, Soret 
has transcribed a sentence which is 
worth recording, which exists there in 
Mosheim’s handwriting: ~ ** Renown 
is a source of toil and sorrow—obscu- 
rity a source of happiness.” 
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The exertions of the winter of 1822 
seem to have been too much for Goethe, 
and in the February of the next year 
he had a dangerous fever. When he 
recovered he began collecting all his 
scattered poems, published in ahundred 
different forms; dispersed everywhere; 
many forgotten, many irrecoverably 
lost. He was led to speak of Byron, 
and he thought Byron had, in his lat- 
ter tragedies, made decided progress, 
as being i in them less gloomy and mis- 
anthropical. Moore, “if we remember 

rightly, also claims for them the praise 

of higher power than anything else 
of Byr ron’s. They perhaps deserve this 
praise. We did not think so at the 
time of their appearance, and we have 
not renewed our acquaintance with 
them of late years. 


“ The chancellor, Riemer, and Meyer 
were with Goethe. We discussed Bé- 
ranger’s poems; and Goethe commented 
upon, and paraphrased some of them, 
with great originality and good humour. 

‘* The conversation then turned on 
natural science (physik) and meteoro- 
logy. Goethe is on the point of working 
out a theory of the weather, in which he 
will ascribe the rise and fall of the ba- 
rometer entirely to the action of the 
earth, and to her attraction and repul- 
sion of the atmos phere. 

** The scientific men, and especially 
the mathematicians,’ continued Go¢ tthe, 
‘will not fail to conside 2 my ideas per- 
fectly ridiculous: or else they will do 
still better: they will totally ignore them 
in a most stately manner. but do you 
know why? Because they say that lam 
not one of the eraft.’ 

*** The caste spirit of the learned by 
profession,’ L replied, ‘is very pardon- 
able. When errors have crept into 
their theories, and have been borne 
along with them, we must seek for the 
cause in this: that such errors were 
handed down to them as dogmas, at a 
time when they themselves were still 
seated on their school-benches.’ 

“* That is true,’ exclaimed Goethe ; 
‘your learned men act like the book- 
binders of Weimar. ‘The masterpiece 
that is required of them to be admitted 
into the corporation is not a pretty 
binding, in the newest style. No; far 
from that. There must alw: ays be sup- 
plied a thick folio Bible, just in the 
fashion of two or three hundred years 
ago, with clumsy covers, and in strong 
leather. The task is an abs urdity. But 
it would go hard with the poor workman 
if he were to aflirm that his examiners 
were blockheads.’ "—pp. 52, 33. 


On the 10th of June, 1823, Ecker. 
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mann saw Goethe for the first time. 
‘Twelve o'clock had been appointed for 
the visit. Eckermann, when he entered 
the house, found a servant waiting to 
conduct him to the presence. 

The interior of the house impressed 
Eckermann favourably. Everything 
was simple, and, to his imagination, 
everything was august. Casts of an- 
tique statues were placed along the 
stairs. As he passed along he met 
ladies and children. He ascended the 
stairs, accompanied by the servant, 
who was talkative, but who hardly 
disturbed his reverie. The servant 
opened a room door, and as Eckermann 
passed over the threshold he observed 
the motto Salve, and his noticing the 
word struck him as of good omen. 
This apartment led to one more spa- 
cious, where the servant requested him 
to wait while he announéed his arrival 
to his master. He now looked round 
him, and had time to examine part of 
the magician’s abode. 


*“* The air here was most cool and re- 
freshing ; on the floor was spread a car- 
pet: the room was furnished with a 
crimson sofa and chairs, which gave a 
cheerful aspect ; on one side stood a 
piano; and the walls were adorned with 
many pictures and drawings, of various 
sorts and sizes. 

** Through an open door opposite, 
one looked into a farther room, also hung 
with pictures, through which the ser- 
vant had gone to announce me. 

**It was not long before Goethe came 
in, dressed ‘n a blue frock-coat, and with 
shoes. What a sublime form! ‘The 
impression upon me was surprising. 
But he soon dispelled all uneasiness by 
the kindest words. We sat down on 
the sofa. I felt in a happy perplexity, 
through his look and his presence, and 
could say little or nothing. 

** He began by speaking of my manu- 
script. ‘1 have just come from you,’ 
said he; ‘I have been reading your 
writing all the morning; it needs no 
recommendation—it recommends itself.’ 
He praised the clearness of the style, 
the flow of the thought, and the pecu- 
liarity, that all rested on a solid basis, 
and had been thoroughly considered. 
I will soon forward it,’ said he; ‘to- 
day I shall write to Cotta by post, and 
send him the parcel to-morrow.’ 
thanked him with words and looks. 

** We then talked of my proposed ex- 
cursion. I told him that my design was 
to go into the Rhineland, where I in- 
tended to stay at a suitable place, and 
w.ile something new. Tirst, however, 
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I would go to Jena, and there await 
Herr von Cotta’s answer. 

** Goethe asked whether [had acquaint- 
ance in Jena, IT replied that I hoped to 
come in contact with Herr von Knebel; 
on which he promised me a letter which 
would insure me a more favourable re- 
ception, * And, indeed,’ said he, ‘ while 

ou are in Jena, we shall be near neigh- 
Soe and can see or write to one 
another as often as we please.’ 

**We sat along while together, ina 
tranquil, affectionate mood. I was close 
to him; I forgot to speak for looking at 
him—I could not look enough. His face 
is so powerful and brown! full of wrinkles, 
and each wrinkle full ofexpression! And 
everywhere there is such nobleness and 
firmness, such repose and greatness! 
He spoke in a slow, composed manner, 
such as you would expect from an aged 
monarch. You perceive by his air that 
he reposes upon himself, and is elevated 
far above both praise and blame, I was 
extremely happy near him; I felt be- 
calmed like one who, after many toils 
and tedious expectations, finally sees his 
dearest wishes gratified.”—pp. 54 


On the next day Eckermann received 
a summons from Goethe, and went and 
stayed an hour with him. He was now 
quite a different man from what he had 
seemed the day before, and exhibited 
the impetuosity and tone of decision of 
an ardent youth, Such is Eckermann’s 
account, yet there seems nothing in 
their communication of the day to ren- 
der such a change of manner natural. 
It would appear, though not distinctly 
stated by Eckermann, that he imme- 
diately formed some connexion with 
Goethe as an assistant in arranging for 
publication his works, of which an edi- 
tion was then contemplated. He gives 
him some volumes of old magazines and 
reviews, directing him to separate his 
articles from the heap of matter in 
which they were imbedded ; tells him 
that he himself is about going to Mari- 
enbad, and that he has “already made 
arrangements for Eckermann’s residing 
at Jena till his return. 


** * You will find there the most various 
resources and means for further studies, 
and a very cultivated social circle ; be- 

sides, the country presents so many as- 
pects, that you may take fifty walks, 
each different from the others, each 
pleasant, and almost all suited for un- 
disturbed meditation. You will find 
there plenty of leisure and opportunity 
to write many new things for yourself, 
and also to accomplish my designs.’”— 


pp. 57, 58, 
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At the close of June Eckermann goes 
to Jena; is employed in transcribing 
and indexing parts of Goethe’s works ; 
receives a letter from Cotta, which se- 
cures him in the means of life for a 
year; plots and plans poems innume- 
rable ; gets tired of Jena, <A city with 
a theatre, and life on a large scale is 
what he is now dying for; it isnot va- 
nity that creates this wish—no, not 
vanity ; at least he thinks not; no, it 
is, as he expresses it, as many Germans 
would express it, and as none but Ger- 
mans would, that he may “ seize upon 
important elements of life, and advance 
his own mental culture as rapidly as 
possible.” In such a town, too, I 
hoped to live quite unobserved and to 
be free, always to isolate myself for 
completely undisturbed production,” 
A letter from Goethe, who was now at 
Marienbad, cured him. It was written 
kindly, and it calmed the young man’s 
aspirations. Goethe aia 
tranquil employment for the present, 
and said that on his return he would 
consider Eckermann’s entire circum- 
stances, and decide as far he could on 
what would be his best course. 

We are delighted at finding every- 
where evidence of Goethe's kindness 
of heart in his intercourse with others, 
as we think that in some way or other 
there have been mistakes on the sub- 


ject, as suggesting the thought that the 


great Pagan, as he was called, was 
without natural affection, and as if his 
whole life was one ae act of self- 
idolatry. As far as w able to judge 
of Goethe, he never seems to have lost 
an opportunity of serving a friend, who 
was capable of being in any way served, 
and all men good for anything with 
whom he came in contact were his 
friends. In Eckermann’s case there 
was nothing which could render it 
possible to ascribe Goethe’s attentions 
to anything but his good nature. He 
must have found it easy to get a thou- 
sand amanuenses just as good. Consider 
the case; an unfriended young man, 
burthened with sacks of “home-made 
verses, addresses a letter to a man, 
having the highest reputation of any 
person in Europe; he sends him a ma- 
nuscript of no great merit, which the 
old poet gets his own publisher to usher 
into the world; a personal acquaintance 
is formed hetweesh them, and the old 
man through the rest ofhis life isengaged 
in one office of friendship or another 
for the young man; whom, surely, it 
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would not have been strange if he had, 
in the first instance, with the thousand 
occupations and engagements pressing 
on his time, repelled altogether. 

In September, 1823, ‘they met at 
Jena, and Goethe arranged that Ec- 
kermann should pass the winter at 
Weimar. There he could have every 
advantage of society. ‘* Many eminent 
men are . personally connected with me. 
You will gradually become acquainted 
with them, and you will find their con- 
versation, in the highest degree, useful 
and instructive.” 


‘*Goethe then mentioned many dis- 
tinguished men, indicating in a few 
words, the peculiar merits of each. 

*** Where else,’ he continued, ‘ would 
you find so muc +h good in such a narrow 
space. We also possess an excellent li- 
brary, anda theatre which, in the chief 
requisites, does not yield to the best in 
other German towns. Therefore,—I 
repeat it,—stay with us, and not only 
this winter, but make Weimar your 
home. From thence proceed highways 
to all quarters of the globe. In summer 
you can travel, and see, by degrees, 
what you wish. I have lived there fifty 
years; and where have I not been ? 
But I was always glad to return to 
Weimar.’ 

*“*IT was very happy in being again 
with Goethe, and hearing him talk, “and 
I felt that my whole soul was devoted 
to him. If I could only have thee, 
thought I, all else will go well with me. 
So I repeated to him the assurance that 
I was ready to do whatever he, after 
weighing the circumstances of my pe- 
culiar situation, should think right.”— 
p. 63. 


Goethe appears to have estimated 
too highly Eckermann’s talents for poe- 
try, it the courtesy with which a man 
is compelled to speak has not led Ec- 
kermann to deceive himself on this 
point. He asked Eckermann had he 
been writing poems? the reply was, 
that he had written something, but 
wanted the ease and peace of mind re- 
quisite for any great work. The old 
poet spoke dissuadingly from any great 
work. ‘* Beware,’ * said he, “of attempt. 
ing a large work ; I have suffered from 
this cause, and know how much it in- 
jured me.” His theory was that the 
thoughts and feelings of the present 


hour were what a poet shouldendeavour 


to express; that if you have a great 
a in your head nothing can thrive 
near it ; that it requires an undisturbed 


situation in life to accomplish it, and 
that what a man could, almost with 
certainty, effect, is left unaccomplished 
for the sake of an object that never is 
effected. He then spoke of some Ger- 
man poems, in which there were strik- 
ing situations, and passages of admi- 
rable description, but which were 
never read as a whole, and so the parts 
which, as detached poems, might have 
given great pleasure, fell utterly dead. 
All his own smaller poems arose from 
actual occasions of life; they thus, he 
said, had a firm foundation in reality: 
‘*T attach,” said he, “no value to 
poems snatched out of the air.” His 
argument is continued against large 
poems, but in its further development, 
it seems to apply only to large poems 
written in youth; in youth no subject 
is seen in its completeness. ** Youth 
is one-sided, a great work requires 
many-sidedness, and on that rock the 
young author splits.” Eckermann told 
him of some poem he had planned on 
the Seasons, in which he proposed to in- 
terweave the employments and amuse- 
ments of all classes. ‘* Here is the very 
case in point,” said Goethe, “* you may 
succeed in parts, but fail in others 
which refer to what you are not so en- 
tirely master of. You would, perhaps, 
do the Fisherman wellandthe Huntsman 
ill; if you fail, the whole is a failure, 
however good the single parts may be. 
Give separately the single parts, for 
which you are equal, and you are thus 
sure of something good.” 


*** [especially warn you against great 
inventions of your own; for then you 
would try to give a view of things, and 
for that purpose youth is seldom ripe. 
Further, character and views detach 
themselves as sides from the poet’s mind, 
and deprive him of the fulness requisite 
for future productions. And, finally, 
how much time is lost in invention, in- 
ternal arrangement, and combination, 
for which nobody thanks us, even sup- 
posing our work is happily accomplished. 

*** With a given material, on the other 
hand, all goes easier and better. Facts 
and characters being provided, the poet 
has only the task of animating the whole. 
He preserves his own fulness, for he 
needs to part with but little of hymself, 
and there is much less loss of time and 
power, since he has only the trouble sf 
execution. Indeed, I would advise the 
choice of subjects which have been work- 
ed before. How many Iphigenias have 
been written! yet they are all different, 
for each writer considers and arranges 
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the subject differently ; namely, after 
his own fashion. 

‘*** But, for the present, you had bet- 
ter lay aside all great undertakings. 
You have striven long enough; it is 
time that you should enter into the 
cheerful period of life, and for the at- 
tainment of this, 
small subjects is the best expedient.’ 


" 


Eckermann is not without some of 


the qualifications for biography that 
Bosw ell possessed. He was an atten- 
tive and idolising listener, but the great 
Pagan was not as good a talker as John- 
son, wrapped up in dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, and coming down crushin; gly on 
all pretence of every kind. Goethe was, 
in his way, a true man, and sought to 
understand, and sought to interpret 
everything that came before him ; but 
still, as if everything however sacred 
was to be ranked in the same category 
with the fine arts. In some aspect or 
other he thought he found a truth in 
everything, and if he could not be de- 
scribed as refusing belief to revealed 
religion, he might seem to have of- 
fered similar credence to the marble 
gods of Greece. ‘The fine arts seem 
to have commanded from him a truer 
and more intimate worship. There 
was much that he seemed to worship ; 
there was nothing which he did not 
tolerate ; the limits of his toleration 
even extended to not falling out with 
flute-players learning their art; the 
bark ofa dog, or of a professor of on- 
tology, or any other of the ologies, he 
could not abide; and the dog in Faust, 
bursting asunder and splitting his sides 
to reve val the vagabond scholar, who 
soon shows himself to be a limb of the 
devil, make up a scene to which a 
knowledge of Goethe’s antipathies gives 
new humour. Dogs be detested; and 
we can forgive Goethe anything but 
this. The vagabond scholar was also in 
all its forms an abomination with him. 
Poet or physician, or professor, to be 
anything with Goethe, should have 
some fixed occupation, some perman- 
ent footing. To live in a dream was 
to him an unendurable thing; every- 
thing should be bounded, every thing 
defined ; even knowledge, when not 
subordinate to some immediate pur- 
se of his own, when not falling in 
with something that sustained a sy stem, 
or illustrated it, was as nothing: For 
all persons whom he could in any way 
assist, every exertion he could make 
was generously, actively, earnestly, 
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and continuously made; but he was 
too apt to regard as incapable of re- 
ceiving effectual assistance any person 
w hose plans were not definitely fixed, 
and whose hopes had not from the first 
some positive basis of reality ; and thus 
he gave up men too easily. In Bos- 
well’s account of Johnson’s conversa- 
tions, or rather monologues, we find 
the biographer, fool and coxcomb as 
he was, always equal to the occasion ; 
his faculties seem to have been enlarge d 
and distended in straining to reach the 
heights of the sublime ec olloquy . John. 
son never descended to the level of his 
companion’s intellect, and thus it was 
kept always on the stretch, and the 
earnestness of attention required, even 
quite to understand him, fixed the 
memory. In Goethe, on the contrary, 
we have always the amiable old mau 
recollecting the weakness of his asso- 
ciate, and tempering his communica- 
tions to what could bereceived; and the 
effect is, that we often have little other 
record of a delightful day passed with 
him than a statement of the biographer 
that he quite forgot everything said. 
In our literature we have something 
like this; all that poor Byron uttered 
over his gin and ws ater—all that was 
least worthy of him, and that could 
only have been uttered when neither 
he nor his companions were in the 
possession of their ordinary powers— 
all that was said in a key lower than 
that to which his mind was ordinarily 
tuned, and which we must suppose, 
as far as it was the flow of anything 
like conscious thought, to have been 
accommodated to the intellect. of in- 
feriors—has -been brought before the 
public ; and it is really astonishing 
how little of anything he said was re- 
collected. The fact is that no attention 
was given to itat thetimeit was uttered, 
and without attention memory cannot 
exist. Eckermann’s was, however, 
honest idolatry, and he would have 
regarded it as ‘sacrilege to have uttered 
in the name of his ‘daimon anything 
that he had not heard. Sometimes, 
when in the oracular presence, he 
seems to have heard but voices and 
words—voices and words which, we 
have no doubt, would have been sug- 
gestive to others, but which he did not 
quite understand—nor could he, nor 
could any man, till prepared by longer 
communication with Goethe than Eck- 
ermann had when he first began to 
make notes of his conversations. Some- 














times communications, which Goethe 
was beginning to make, are broken off 
because Goethe felt that he was ad- 
dressing a young and imperfectly edu- 
cated man, but more often, as we have 
before intimated, while the tone of 
Goethe’s conversation is lowered to the 
level of the young man’s mind with 
whom he is t: alking, this very circum- 
stance leads him to enunciate in the 
clearest language what he regards as 
elementary principles. Eckermann’s 
Conversationsof Goethe may, we think, 
be regarded as a perfeetly trathful 
book, as far as it goes. It is not like 
the miserable rubbish which Byron's 
friends have preserved, or invented, a 
thing to be utterly disregarded and 
ignored, which, where it has some 
foundation in fact, does little more 
than show how like one drunken man 
is to another. The Byron anecdotes 
are, every one of them, rather repre- 
sentations of how Byron spoke, than 
of what he actually said. The form of 
dialogue gives him speaking, but it is 
Byron when he was least himself, and 
in these conversations of Eckermann 
it is pleasant to see how much better 
Goethe understood the English poet, 
than that poet’s every-day companions 
did. 

Eckerman gives an account of his 
first dinner with Goethe :— 


“« To-day, I dined for the first time 
with Goethe. No one was present ex- 
cept Frau von Goethe, Fraiilein Ulrica, 
and little Walter, and thus we were all 
very comfortable. Goethe appeared now 
solely as father of a family, helping to 
all the dishes, carving the roast fowls 
with great dexterity, and not forgetting 
between whiles to fill the glasses. We 
had much lively chat about the theatre, 
young English people, and other topics 
of the day; Fraiilein Ulrica was espe- 
cially lively and entertaining. Goethe 
was generally silent, coming out only 
now and then with some pertinent re- 

mark. From time to time he glanced 
at the newspaper, now and then reading 
us some passages, especially about the 
progress of the Greeks. 

“« They then talked about the necessity 
of my learning English, and Goethe ear- 

nestly advised me to do so, particularly 
on account of Lord Byron; saying, that 
a character of such eminence had never 
existed before, and probably would never 
comeagain. ‘They discussed the merits 
of the different teachers here, but found 
none with a thoroughly good pronuncia- 
tion; on which account they deemed it 
better to go to some young Englishman. 
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“ After dinner, Goethe showed me 
some experiments relating to his theory 
of colours. The subject was, however, 
new to me; I neither understood the 
phenomena, nor what he said about 
them. Nevertheless, I hoped that the 
future would afford me leisure and op- 
portuni ty to initiate myself a little into 
this science."—pp. 73, 74. 


The poets of 1823 are most of them 
dead and gone, and their works have 
gone before them, so that we fear our 
readers would find little interest in the 
kind of details about their productions 
which these volumes contain—but what 
Goethe says of them is true of others, 
and is ap yplicable, not alone to the pe- 

riod in which it was spoken, but to our 
own. ‘ Intellect,” he says, ** and some 
poetry cannot be denied to them, but 
their representations are out of life. 
They strive after something beyond their 
powers ; and, therefore, I might call 
them forced talents.” He assented to 
Eckermann’s observation, that to write 
a piece in prose would be the true 
touchstone of their talent, and he 
added, that ‘* versification enhanced 
and even called forth poetic feeling.” 

We have an entry of October the 
27th, 1823.—Eckermann wasinvited to 
a concert at Goethe's. Eckermann, 
every now and then, shows a will of his 
own; and he had, like other people, 
his troub les, and his fits of the sulks, 
and the dumps. His landlady h aving 
seen him out of sorts all the morning, 
recommended him to go to the play in 
the evening, and talked him into tole- 
rable temper by praising the piece that 
was to be performed, ‘ ‘The Chess-Ma- 
chine.” While he was preparing to go 
to the theatre, Goethe's invitation ar- 
rived. Well, this was, in its way, a 
disappointment. He was, he thought, 
in no proper humour for Goethe's grand 
folk, and an hour at a lively comedy 
was just the thing for him. Still there 
was a fitness in shewing himself at 
Goethe's. 


**In the evening, an hour before the 
theatre opened, I went to Goethe. All 
was already in movement throughout 
the house. As I passed I heard them 
tuning the piano, in the great room, as 
preparation for the musical entertain- 
ment. 

**T found Goethe alone in his chamber ; 
he was already dressed, and I seemed to 
him to have arrived at the right moment, 
* You shall stay with me here,’ he said, 
‘and we will entertain one another till 
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the arrival of the others.’ I thought, 
‘Now T shall not be able to get away: 
stop, I must; and, though it is very 
pleasant to be with Goethe alone, yet, 
when a quantity of strange gentlemen 
and ladies come, I shall feel quite out of 
my element.’ 

“IT walked up and down the room 
with Goethe. Soon the theatre became 
the subject of our discourse, and I had 
an opportunity of repeating that it was 
to me a source of new delight, especially 
as I had seen scarce anything i in early 
years, and now almost every piece made 
quite a fresh impression upon me. ‘ In- 
deed,’ added I, ‘I feel so much about it, 
that I have had a severe contest with 
myself, notwithstanding the great at- 
tractions of your evening party.’ 

“*¢ Well,’ said Goethe, stopping short, 
and looking at me with kindness and 
dignity, ‘go then; do not constrain 
yourself; if the lively play this evening 
suits you best, is more suitable to your 
mood, go there. You have music here, 
and that you will often have again.’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘I will go; it will, per- 
haps, do me good tolaugh.’ ‘ Stay with 
me, however,’ said Goethe, ‘till six 
o'clock: we shall have time to say a 
word or two.” 

*“Stadelman brought in two wax 
lights, which he set on thetable. Goethe 
desired me to sit down, and he would 
give me something to read. And what 
should this be but his newest, dearest 
poem, his ‘ Elegy from Marienbad !’ 

‘I must here go back a little for a 
circumstance connected with this poem. 
Immediately after Goethe's return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread 
that he had there made the acquaintance 
of a young lady equally charming in 
mind and person, and had been inspired 
with a passion for her. When her voice 
was heard in the Brunnen- Allee, he had 
always seized his hat, and hastened 
down to joinher. He had missed no 
opportunity of being in her society, and 
had passed happy days: the parting 
had been very painful, and he had, in 
this excited state, written a most beau- 
tiful poem, which, however, he looked 
upon as a sort of consecrated thing, and 
kept hid from every eye. 

** I believed this story, because it not 
only perfectly accorded with his bodily 
vigour, but also with the productive 
force of his mind, and the healthy fresh- 
ness of his heart. I had long had 
great desire to see the poem itself, but 
naturally felt unwilling to ask Goethe. 
I had, therefore, to congratulate myself 
on the fortunate moment which brought 
it before me. 

“ He had, with his own hand, written 
these verses, in Roman characters, on 
fine vellum paper, and fastened them 


with a silken cord into a red morocco 
case ; so that, from the outside, it was 
obvious that he prized this manuscript 
above all the rest. 

“I read it with great delight, and 
found that every line confirmed the 
common report. The first verse, how- 
ever, intimated that the acquaintance 
was not first made, but only renewed, at 
this time. The poem revolved con- 
stantly on its own axis, and seemed al- 
ways to return to the point whence it 
began. The close, wonderfully broken 
off, made quite a deep and singular im- 
pression, 

‘*When [had finished, Goethe came 
to me again. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘there I 
have shown you something good. But 
you shall tell me what you think a few 
days hence.’ I was very glad that 
Goethe, by these words, excused me 
from passing a judgment at the moment ; 
for the impression was too new, and too 
hastily received, to allow me to say any- 
thing that was appropriate. 

**Goethe promised to let me see it 
again in some tranquil hour. The time 
for the theatre had now arrived, and we 
separated with an affectionate pressure 
of the hand. 

‘* The ‘Chess-machine’ was, perhaps, 
a good piece, well-acted, but I saw it 
not—my thoughts were with Goethe. 

“When the play was over, I passed 
by his house; it was all lighted up; I 
heard music from within, and regretted 
that I had not stayed there.”—pp.78-81. 


In a day or two after, Eckermann 
sent Goethe a few poems which he had 
written that summer at Jena, and when 
they next met (October 29), the fol- 
lowing scene occurred :— 


** This evening I went to Goethe just 
as they were lighting the candles. I 


found him in a very ‘animated state of 


mind: his eyes sparkled with the reflec- 
tion of the candle light; his whole ex- 
pression was one of cheerfulness, youth, 
and power. 

‘ As he walked up and down with me 
he began immediately to speak of the 
poems which I sent him yester day. 

“««T understand now,’ said he, ‘ why 
you talked to me at Jena, of writing a 
poem on the seasons. Inow advise you 
to do so; begin at once with Winter. 
You seem to have a special sense and 
feeling for natural objects. 

*** Only two words would I say about 
your poems. You stand now at that 
point where you must necessarily break 
through to the really high and difficult 
part of art—the apprehension of what 
is individual. You must do some degree 
of violence to yourself to get out of the 
Idea. You have talent, and have got 
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so far; now you must do this. You 
have been lately at Tiefurt ; that might 
now afford a subject for the attempt. 
You may perhaps go to ‘iefurt and 
look at it three or four times before you 
win from it the characteristic side, and 
bring all your means (motive) together ; 
but spare not your toil; study it through- 
out, and then represent it; the subject 
is well worth this trouble. I should 
have used it long ago, but I could not; 
for I have lived through those circum- 
stances, and my being is so interwoven 
with them, that details press upon me 
with too great fulness. But you come 
as a stranger; you let the ‘Castellan 
tell you the past, and you will see only 
what is present, prominent, and sig- 
nificant.’ 

“I promised to try, but could not 
deny that this subject seemed to me 
very far out of my way, and very dif- 
ficult. 

***T know well,’ said he, ‘that it is 
difficult; but the apprehension and re- 
presentation of the individual is the very 
life of art. Besides while you content 
yourself with generalities, every one can 
imitate you; but, in the particular, no 
one can—and why? because no others 
have experienced exactly the same thing. 

** And you need not fear lest what 
is peculiar should not meet with sympa- 
thy. Each character, however peculiar 
it may be, and each object which you 
can represent, from the stone up to man, 
has generality; for there is repetition 
everywhere, and there is nothing to be 
found only once in the world.”—pp. 81- 
83. 

We do not know the precise relation 
in which Eckermann stood with Goethe. 
It seems to have been something of se- 
cretary or amanuensis ; and his proper 
business, as far as we can see through 
the cloud of general terms, which may 
mean anything or nothing, would ap- 
pear to have been conducting the cor- 
respondence between Goethe and the 
publishers occupied in the new edition 
of his works. That he was paid for 
those services, there can be no doubt, 
though we do not find this stated in so 
many words. While he is occasionally 
—nay, frequently, at Goethe’s great 
parties, we find Goethe, at these times, 
leaving the general company and re- 
ceiving Eckermann apart. We give 
an instance. 
Goethe illustrates his good- nature. Ec- 
kermann’s book has this, if no greater 
value, that it will dispossess people of the 
notion of Goethe being not a man, but 
a piece of sculpture, Ww hich seems to be 
the popular impression. 


Everything we know of 
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‘*] went to Goethe at five o'clock. 1 
heard them, as I eame up stairs, laugh- 
ing very loud, and talking in the great 
roum. The servant said that the Po- 
lish lady dined there to-day, and that 
the company had not yet left the table. 
I was going away, but he said he had 
orders to announce me, and that perhap 8 
his master would be glad of my arrival, 
as it was now late. I let him have his 
way, and waited a-while, after which 
Goethe came out in a very cheerful mood; 
and took me to the opposite room. My 
visit seemed to please him. He hada 
bottle of wine brought at once, and filled 
for me, and occasionally for himself. 

‘«* Before I forget,’ said he, looking 
about the table for something, ‘let 
me give you a concert-ticket. Madame 
Szymanowska gives, to-morrow even- 
ing, a public concert at the Stadthaus, 
and you must not fail to be there.’ I 
replied that I certainly should not re- 
peat my late folly. ‘ T hey say she plays 
very well,’ I added. ‘ Admirably,” said 
Goethe. ‘ As well as Hummel ?’ asked 
I. ‘You must remember,’ said Goethe, 
‘that she is not only a great performer, 
but a beautiful woman; and this lends 
a charm to all she does. Her execution 
is masterly,—astonishing, indeed.’ ‘ And 
has she also great power ?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ great power; and that is what 
is most remarkable in her, because we 
do not often find it in ladies.’ I said 
that I was delighted with the prospect 
of hearing her at last. 

** Secretary Krauter came in to con- 
sult about the library. Goethe, when 
he left us, praised his talent and inte- 
grity in business. 

**T then turned the conversation to 
the ‘Journey through Frankfort and 
Stuttgard into Switzerland, in 1797,’ 
the manuscript of which he had lately 
given me, and which I had already dili- 
gently studied. I spoke of his and Mey- 
er’s reflections on the subjects of plastic 
art. ‘ Ay,’ said Goethe, ‘what can be 
more important than the subject, and 
what is all the science of art without it ? 
All talent is wasted if the subject is un- 
suitable. It is because modern artists 
have no worthy subjects, that people 
are so hampered in all the art of modern 
times. From this cause we all suffer. 
I myself have not been able to renounce 
my modernness, 

*¢ Very few artists,’ he continued, 
‘are clear on this point, or know what 
will really be satisfactory. For instance, 
they paint my ‘ Fisherman’ as the sub- 
ject of a picture, and do not think that 
it cannot be painted. In this ballad, 
nothing is expressed but the charm in 
water which tempts us to bathe in sum- 
mer; there is nothing else in it: and 
how can that be painted ?’ 
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‘*T mentioned how pleased I was to 
see how, in that journey, he had taken 
an interest in everything, and appre- 
hended everything; shape and situation 
of mountains, with their species of stone; 
soil, rivers, clouds, air, wind, and wea- 
ther; then cities, with their origin and 
growth, architecture, painting, theatres, 
municipal regulations and police, trade, 
economy, laying out of strects, varieties 
of human race, manner of living, pecu- 
liarities; then again, politics, martial 
affairs, and a hundred things beside. 

‘* He answered, ‘ But you find no word 
upon music, because that was not within 
my sphere. Each traveller should know 
what he has to see, and w hat properly 
belongs to him, on a journey.’ 

‘“«The Chancellor camein. He talked 
alittle with Goethe, and then spoke to 
me very kindly, and with much acute- 
ness, about a little paper which he had 
lately read. He soon returned to the 
ladies, among whom I heard the sound 
of a piano. 

** When he had left us, Goethe spoke 
highly of him, and said, ‘ All these 
excellent men, with whom you are now 
placed in so pleasant a relation, make 
what I eall a home, to which one is al- 
ways willing to return.’ 

**T said that I already began to per- 
ceive the beneficial effect of my present 
situation, and that I found myself gra- 
dually leaving my ideal and theoretic 
tendencies, and more and more able to 
appreciate the value of the present mo- 
ment. 

** «Tt would be a pity,’ said Goethe, ‘if 
it were not so. Only persist in this, 
and hold fast by the present. Every 
situation—nay, every moment—is of in- 
finite worth ; for it is the representative 
of a whole eternity.’ 

** After a short pause, I turned the 
conversation to Tiefurt, and the mode 
of treating it. ‘ The subject,’ said I, 
‘is complex, and it will be difficult to 
give it proper form. It would be most 
convenient to me to treat it in prose.’ 

*«* For that,’ said Goethe, ‘the sub- 
ject is not sufficiently significant. The 
so-called didactic, descriptive form, 
would, on the whole, be cligible; but 
even that is not perfectly appropriate. 
The best method will he to treat the 
subject in ten or twelve separate little 
poems, in rhyme, but in various measures 
and forms, such as the various sides and 
views demand, by which means light 
will be given to the whole.’ This advice 
I at once adopted as judicious. ‘ Why, 
indeed,’ continued he, ‘should you not 
for once use dramatic means, and write 
a conversation or so with the gardener ? 
By this fragmentary method you make 
your task easy, and can better bring 
out the various characteristic sides of 
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the subject. <A great, 
whole, on the other hand, is always dif. 
ficult; and he who attempts it seldom 
produces anything complete.’”"—pp. 84- 


88. 


comprehensive 


Goethe, a few days after, spoke of one 
of his own poems. He read the poem 
aloud, but he had a cold, and Ecker- 
mann lost much of it. He tells us, 
too, that Goethe's “personal presence 
was unfavourable to entire abstraction.” 
No doubt it was, even to a man’s se. 
cretary ; no man should read a poem of 
his own aloud. It is what may be called 
an ungentlemanly thing to do so. Peo. 
ple should break themselves of vicious 
habits of the kind; and itis plain, from 
this incident, the rt the old courtier had 
something yet to learn from the world. 
Eckermann took the manuscript into 
his own hands, and the letters then as- 
sumed something like meaning to his 
experienced eye; he read to himself, 
and the more he read, and the less he 
looked at the author, the more signi- 
ficant did the words appear; at last, 
that which at first was little better than 
mere sound, became instinct with a 
higher life, and the poem seemed a con- 
summate work of art. At last the scribe 
looked up from his desk—caught his 
master’s eye—ventured to say what he 
thought both of the subject and the ex. 
ecution of the poem. The subject was 
the Paria—‘“ The glorification of the 
Paria was the subject, and it was 
treated as a Trilogy.” In reply to 
Eckermann’s remark, Goethe © said, 
**the treatment is very terse, and one 
must go deep into it to seize the mean- 
ing. “Thave borne this subject about 
with me for forty years, so that it had 
time to get clear of anything extra- 
neous.” 


“*Tt will produce an effect,’ said I 
‘when it comes before the public.’ 

*** Ah, the public!’ sighed Goethe. 

*©* Would it not be well,’ said I, ‘to 
aid the comprehension, and to add an 
explanation as we dv to pictures, when 
we endeavour to give life to what is 
actually present, by describing the pre- 
ceding circumstances ?’ 

ad ‘I think not,’ said he, ‘with pictures 
it is another matter; but, as a poem is 
already expressed in words, one word 
only cancels another.’ 

**I thought Gocthe was here very 
happy in pointing out the rock on which 
those who interpret poems are commonly 
wrecked. Still it may he questioned 
whether it be not possible to avoid this 
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rock, and affix some explanatory words 
to a poem, without at all injuring the 
delicacy of its inner life.”—p. 89. 


Goethe was an accurate observer of 
every change of weather, and read the 
signs in the heavens with unerring ac- 
curacy. Here is a curious ins stance. 
The entry is otherwise worth preserv- 
ing :— 


**Some days ago, as I was walking 
one fine afternoon towards Erfurth, 
was joined by an elderly man, whom I 
supposed, from his appearance, to be an 
opulent citizen. We had not talked 
together long, before the conversation 
turned upon Goethe. I asked him, 
whether he knew Goethe. ‘Know him?’ 
said he, with some delight; ‘I was his 
valet almost twenty years.’ He then 
launched into the praises of his former 
master. I begged to hear something of 
Goethe’s youth, and he giadly consented 
to gratify me. 

** ‘When I first lived with him,’ said 
he, ‘he might have been about twenty- 
seven years old; he was thin, nimble, 
andelegant inhis person. I could easily 
have carried him in my arms.’ 

“Tasked whether Goethe, in that early 
part of his life here, had not been very 
gay. ‘Certainly,’ replied he, ‘he was 
always gay with the gay, but never when 
they passed a certain limit ; in that case 
he usually became grave. Always work- 
ing and seeking; his mind always bent 
on art and science; that was generally 
the way with my master. The duke 
often visited him in the evening, and then 
they often talked on learned topics till 
late at night, so that I got extremely 
tired, and wondered when the duke 
would go. Even then he was interested 
in natural science. 

*** One time he rang in the middle of 
the night, and when I entered his room 
I found he had rolled his iron bed to the 
window, and was lying there, looking 
out upon theheavens. ‘* Have you seen 
nothing in the sky?” asked he; and 
when I answered in the negative, he 
bade me run to the guard-house, and 
ask the man on duty if he had seen no- 
thing. I went there; the guard said he 
had seen nothing, and I returned with 
this answer to my master, who was still 
in the same position, lying in his bed, 
and gazing upon thesky. “ Listen,” said 
he to me; ‘‘this is an important mo- 
ment; there is now an earthquake, or 
one is just going to take place;” then 
he made me sit down on the bed, and 
showed me by what signs he knew this.’ 

“*f asked the good old man ‘ what 
sort of weather it was.’ 

“*Tt was very cloudy,’ he replied; 
‘no air stirring ; very still and sultry.’ 
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** T asked if he at once believed there 
was an earthquake, on Goethe’s word. 
*** Yes,’ said he, ‘I believed it, for 
things always happened as he said they 
would. Next day he related his obser- 
vations at court, when a lady whispered 
to her neighbour, ‘ Only listen, Goethe 
is dre vaming.’ But the duke, and all the 
men present, believed Goethe, and the 
correctness of his observations was soon 
confirmed ; for, ina few weeks, the news 
came that a part of Messina, on that 
night, had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake.’ ”"—pp. 91, 92. 


The day before a performance of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, Eckermann com- 
plained to Goethe of the high-wrought 
scenes in Schiller being often untrue to 
nature. His philosophy, Eckermann 
said, injured his poetry. Whatever he 
could conceive could not, he thought, 
but be conformable to truth and reality, 
and thus truth and reality were violated 
by excess. The feeling was often per 
fectly just in its elementary condition, 
or as conceived by the poet, but was 
refined away into mere film, or was ex- 
aggerated into something monstrous. 
Goethe, in reply, told Eckermann of 
Schiller’s torturing himself by philoso- 
phical disquisitions, and dese ribed * his 
letters to Humboldt”—many of which 
have been since printed—* in these un- 
blest days of speculation,” as Goethe 
calls them :— 


***Tt was not Schiller’s plan,’ con- 
tinued Goethe, ‘to go to work with a 
certain unconsciousness, and as it were 
instinctively ; he was forced, on the con- 
trary, to reflect on all he did. Hence 
it was that he never could leave off talk- 
ing about his poetical projects, and thus 
he discussed with me all his late pieces, 
scene after scene. 

*** On the other hand, it was contrary 
to my nature to talk over my poetic 
plans with anybody—ev« n with Schiller. 
{ carried everything about with me in 
silence, and usu: ally” nothing was known 
to any one till the whole was ccmpleted. 
When I showed Schiller my *‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea’ finished, he was asto- 
nished, for I had said not a syllable to 
him of any such plan. 

“ ¢ But Iam curious to hear what you 
will say of ** Wallenstein” to-morrow. 
You will see noble forms, and the piece 
will make an impression on you such as 
you probably do not dream of.'”—pp. 
94, 95. 


Throuch the whole of this winter 
(1823) Goethe was in poor health. His 
sc 
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feet swelled, and there were symptoms 
of dropsy. ‘This, when a man is at 
the wrong side of seventy, looks se- 
rious. Old age is itself a disease, or 
something like it, but the Germans 
would not see old age in their great 
poet—and life was still strong, as ap- 
peared by his having outweathered nine 
or ten winters more. Eckermann 
thought he had found out the cause— 
nay, and the cure—and he thought a 
visit to Marienbad would probably be 
restorative. ‘* His disease,” said he, 
** does not appear to be altogether phy- 
sical. It seems more likely that the 
violent affection which he formed for 
young lady at Marienbad in the sum- 
mer, and which he is now trying to 
overcome, may be regarded as the 
cause of his present illness.” 

Goethe, in theorising on colour and 
on the laws of light, thought he had 
made some discoveries, and we believe 
that much of what he has written on 
the subject is found by artists to be of 
important practical account. He, how- 
ever, believed that he had wholly dis- 
proved all former theories,and he resent- 


ed the blind obstinacy, ashe thought, of 


scientific men who would not assent to 
his claims. 
the persons engaged in the study of the 
natural sciences was often the subject 
of his discourse, and more especially 
the temper in which they squabbled 
about priority in their discoveries :— 


*‘* There is nothing,’ said Goethe, 
*through which I have learned to know 
mankind better, than through my philo- 
sophical exertions. It has cost me a 
great deal, and has been attended with 
great annoyance, but I nevertheless re- 
joice that I have gained the experience,’ 

**I remarked, that in the sciences, 
the egotism of men appears to be excited 
in a peculiar manner; and when this is 
once called into action, all infirmities of 
character very soon appear. 

*** Scientific questions,’ answered Goe- 
the, ‘are very often questions of exist- 
ence. A single discovery a make a 
man renowned, and lay the foundation 
of his worldly prosperity. it is for this 
reason that, in the sciences, there pre- 
vails this great severity, this pertinacity, 
and this jealousy concerning the 
very of another. In the re of ws- 
thetics, everything is deemed more ve- 
nial; the thou; hts are, more or less, an 
innate property of all mank ind, with res- 
pect to which the only point is the treat- 
ment and execution—and, naturally 
enough, little envy is excited, A single 


disco- 


spine 
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idea may give foundation for a hundred 
epigrams ; and the question is, merely, 
which poet has been able to embody this 
idea in the most effective and most beau- 
tiful manner.’ 

** But in science the treatment is 
nothing, and all the effect lies in the dis- 
covery. There is here little that is uni- 
versal and subjective, for the isolated 
manifestations of the laws of nature lie 
without us—all sphynx like, motionless, 
firm, and dumb. Every new ; phenomenon 
that is observed is a discovery—every 
discovery a property. Now, only let a 
single person meddle with property, and 
man will soon be at hand with all his 
passions.’ 

** * However,’ continued Goethe, ‘in 
the sciences, that also is looked upon as 
property which has been handed down 
or taught at the universities. And if 
any one advances anything new which 
contradicts, perhaps threatens to over- 
turn, the creed which we have for years 
repeated, and have handed to others, all 
passions are raised against him, and 
every effort is made to crush him. Peo- 
ple resist with all their might; they act 
as if they neither heard nor could com- 
prehend; they speak of the new view 
with contempt, as if it were not worth 
the trouble of even so much as an inves- 
tigation or a regard, and thus a new 
truth may wait a long time before it 

can make its way. A Frenchman said 
to a friend of mine, concerning my theory 
of colours,—‘ We have wor ked “for fifty 
years to establish and strengthen the 
kingdom of Newton, and it will require 
fifty years more to overthrow it.’ The 
body of mathematicians has endeavoured 
to make my name so suspected in science 
that people are afraid of even mentioning 
it. Some time ago, a pamphlet fell into 
my hands, in which subjects connected 
with the theory of colours were treated : 
the author appeared quite imbued with 
my theory, and had deduced everything 
from the same fundamental principles. 
I read the publication with great delight, 
but, to my no small surprise, found that 
the author did not ouce mention my 
name. The enigma was afterwards 
solved. A mutual friend called on me, 
and confessed to me that the clever 
young author had wished to establish 
his reputation by the pamphlet, and had 
jus tly feared to compromise himself with 
the learned world, if he ventured to sup- 
port by my name the views he was ex- 
pounding. The little pamphlet was suc- 
cessful, and the ingenious young author 
has since introduced himself to me per- 
sonally, and made his excuses,’”—pp. 
107-109, 

Eckermann’s journal is much more 
conveniently arranged in this English 
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translation than in the original. In 
the original, two volumes were first 
ublished, and the curiosity of the pub- 
fic excited by these led to the publica- 
tion of a third. The order of time is 
thus broken in the original. The trans- 
lator has remedied this—inserting what- 
ever is introduced in the third volume 
according to its chronological order. 
In America the two first volumes had 
already b 1 translated, put what is 
now added from the third has not, we 
believe, appeared in English, except in 
these volumes, and the supplemental 
matter is, we think, for the most part, 
of greater interest than the rest. The 
first entries which we have in 1824 
are well worth studying, though they 
scarcely admit of abr “idgement. They 
open with an amusing dialogue between 
Goethe and a young man, who said 
he was near falling in love with a 
charming girl, although her under- 
standing would not exac tly be called 
brilliant.” ‘* Asif,” said Goethe, “love 
had anything to do with the under. 
standing. ‘The things we love in a 
young ls ady are something very different 
from “the understanding. We love in 
her beauty, playfulness, trustingness, 
character, faults, caprices; but we do 
not love her understanding. ‘The un- 
derstanding is not that which fires 
the heart or which awakens passion.” 
This topic disposed of—which it was 
during dinner—next came Shakspeare, 
and during the talk about him, Ecker- 
mann and Goethe were alone so that it 
was something more of anessay. Goethe 
thought himself lucky in not having been 
an Englishman, and in not knowing 
Shakspearein his own earlier days. The 
existence to him of anything so great 
as Shakspeare, would h: ave dwarfed his 


creative power, and the development of 


his own poetic faculty been checked 
and blighted. His genius would, in 
such circumsts ances, h: ive been thwarte d, 

and sought some other outlet of ex- 
pression. Eckermann said, that if one 
thought of Shakspeare as transformed 
into a German, and compared him with 
anything in German literature, his gi- 
gantic greatness would appear miracu- 
lous; that thought of in connexion with 
the literature of his country, of his con- 
temporaries, and immediate successors, 
the miracle ceases, and while he remains 
a being of the most exalted magnitude, 
that his works seem of human achieve- 
ment, and, as such, to be referred 
not to the man, but to the productive 


atmosphere of his age and time. “ You 
are right,” replied Goethe, ‘* it is with 
Shakspeare, as with the mountains of 
Switzerland. Transplant Mont Blanc 
at once into the large plain of Lune- 
burg Heath, and we should find no 
words to express our wonder at its 
magnitude. Seek it, however, in its 
gigantic home, go to it over its im- 
mense neighbours, the Jungfrau, the 
Finsterar horn, the Eiger, the Wetter- 
born, St. Gothard, and Monte Rosa; 
Mont Blane will, indeed, still remain a 
giant, but it will no longer produce in 
us such amazement.” 


‘*** Besides, let him who will not be- 
lieve,’ continued Goethe, ‘that much of 
Shakspeare’s greatness appertains to his 
great vigorous time, only ask himself 
the question, whether a phenomenon so 
astounding would be possible in the pre- 
sent England of 1824, in these evil days 
of criticising and hair-splitting journals? 

*** That undisturbed, innocent, som- 
nambulatory production, by which alone 
anything great can thrive, is no longer 
possible. Our talents at present lie 
before the public. The daily criticisms 
which appear in fifty different places, 
and the gossip that is caused by them 
amongst the public, prevent the appear- 
ance of any sound production. In the 
present day, he who does not keep aloof 
from all this, and isolate himself by main 
force, is lost. Through the bad, chiefly 
negative, ssthetical, and critical tone of 
the journals, a sort of half culture finds 
its way into the masses; but to pro- 
ductive talent it is a noxious mist, a 
dropping poison, which destroys the 
tree of creative power, from the orna- 
mental green leaves, to the deepest pith 
and the most hidden fibres. 

*** And then how tame and weak has 
life itself become during the last two 
shabby centuries. Where do we now 
meet an original nature? and where is 
the man who has the strength to be true, 
and to show himself as he is? This, 
however, affects the poet, who must find 
all within himself, while he is left in the 


lurch by all without.’”—pp. 115, 116. 


Parts of this book are of considera- 
ble interest to students of German li- 
terature, which, however, we should not 
be justified in producing. Indeed the 

assages of most value could not easily 
be rendered quite intelligible to the 
English reader, as they consist of mi- 
pute criticism often of works which 
never made their way to this country, 
and often of those which, having had 
their day of popularity, are almost 
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forgotten in their own. Of our Eng- 
lish poets, Goethe most admired, and 
was best acquainted with, the works 
of Byron, whose genius he seems to 
have regarded, in its power, in its 
violence, in its disregard of conven- 
tionalities, as a type or symbol of the 
revolutionary age in which Byron’s lot 
wascast. There is someinconsistency in 
what he says of him,as at times he speaks 
as if he imagined all that Byron could 
do was already done ; that to have pro- 
duced a greater number of works would 
be but to continue to exercise an art, 
but that all which he could do to extend 
that art had been already accomplish- 
ed. At times, he speaks of him as if 
he had been taken away before the full 
development of his power; but over 
Goethe’s mind this great poet exercised 
an almost magic influence, and several 
of his latter works exhibit his careful 
study of Byron. Of Scott he often 
speaks, always of his novels; and we do 
not remember any passage from which it 
would appear that he was acquainted 
with his poetical works. Of his own 
writings, he often speaks, and always 
in a manly tone, not as if they were 
the works of others, or disturbing him- 
self with inculpatory or exculpatory 
criticism, but as one perfectly remem- 
bering the feeling in which they were 
written, a feeling which, for the most 
part, when they were the expression 
of any strong passion, he had outgrown. 
He describes himself in Werther, and 
in the earlier parts of Faust, getting rid 
of his own unrest, by allowing the feel- 
ing to exhaust itself on expression. 
The heart thus terminated and forgot 
what had been preying on it when it 
was once thoroughly worked out. In 
his West-eastern Divan, one section is 
called Das Buch des Unmuths, ‘* The 
Book of Il-Humour,” in which he 
pours out his splenetic feeling against 
his enemies :— 


***T have, however,’ continued he, 
‘been very moderate: if I had uttered 
all that vexed me or gave me trouble, 
the few pages would soon have swelled 
to a volume. 

** * People were never thoroughly con- 
tented with me, but always wished me 
otherwise than it has pleased God to 
make me. They were also seldom con- 
tented with my productions. When I 
had long exerted my whole soul to favour 
the world with a new work, it still de- 
sired that I should thank it into the bar- 
gain for considering the work eadurable. 
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If any one praised me, I was not allowed, 
in self-congratulation, to receive it as a 
well-merited tribute ; but people expect- 
ed from me some modest expression, 
humbly setting forth the total unworthi- 
ness of my person and my work. How- 
ever, my nature opposed this; and I 
should have been a miserable hypocrite, 
if I had so tried to lie and dissemble, 
Since I was strong enough to show my- 
self in my whole truth, just as 1 felt, I 
was deemed proud, and am considered 
so to the present day. 

‘* «In religious, scientific, and political 
matters, I generally brought trouble 
upon myself, because I was no hypocrite, 
and had the courage to express what I 
felt. 

‘**T believed in God and in Nature, 
and in the triumph of good over evil; 
but this was not enough for pious souls: 
I was also required to believe other 
points, which were opposed to the feeling 
of my soul for truth; besides, I did not 
see that these would be of the slightest 
service tome. It was also prejudicial 
to me that I discovered Newton’s theory 
of light and colour to be an error, and 
that I had the courage to contradict the 
universal creed. I discovered light in 
its purity and truth, and I considered it 
my duty to fight for it. The opposite 
party, however, did their utmost to 
darken the light; for they maintained 
that shade is a part of light. It sounds 
absurd when I express it; but so it is: 
for they said that colours, which are 
shadow and the result of shade, are light 
itself, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, are the beams of light, broken now 
in one way, now in another,’”—pp. 119, 


120. 


Speaking of the latter part of his 
biography, which he was this year en- 
gaged in preparing for publication, 
Goethe says :— 


*** When I look back to the earlier 
and middle periods of my life, and now 
in my old age think how few are left of 
those who were young with me, I always 
think of a summer residence at a bath- 
ing-place. When you arrive, you make 
acquaintance and friends of those who 
have already been there some time, and 
who leave in a few weeks. The loss is 
painful. Then you turn to the second 
generation, with which you live a good 
while, and become most intimate. But 
this goes also, and leaves us alone with 
the third, which comes just as we are 
going away, and with which we have, 
properly, nothing to do. 

***T have ever been esteemed one of 
Fortune’s chiefest favourites; nor will 
I complain or find fault with the course 
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my life has taken. Yet, truly, there has 
been nothing but toil and care; and I 
may say that, in all my seventy-five 
years, I have never had a month of 
genuine comfort. It has been the per- 
petual rolling of a stone, which I have 
always had to raise anew. My annals 
will render clear what I now say. The 
claims upon my activity, both from 
within and without, were too numerous. 

*** My real happiness was my poetic 
meditation and production. But how was 
this disturbed, limited, and hindered by 
my external position! Had I been able 
to abstain more from public business, 
and to live more in solitude, I should 


have been happier, and should have ac- 
complished much more as a poet. But, 
soon after my ‘* Goetz” and ‘* Werther,” 
that saying ofa sage was verified for 
me—“ If you do anything for the sake of 
the world, it will take good care that 
you shall not do it a second time.” "—pp. 
124, 125. 


We have left ourselves no room for 
further extracts. To Mr. Oxenford, 
the English public are greatly indebted 
for what seems a faithful translation, 
and what is certainly a very interesting 
book. ° 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A NOVEL COUNCIL OF WAR, 


I wap scarcely finished my breakfast, 
when a group of oflicers rode up to 
our quarters to visit me. My arrival 
had already created an immense sensa- 
tion in the city, and all kinds of ru- 
mours were afloat as to the tidings I 
had brought. The meagreness of the 
information would, indeed, have seemed 
in strong contrast to the enterprise and 
hazard of the escape, had I not the 
craft to eke it out by that process of 
suggestion and speculation in which I 
was rather an adept. 

Little in substance as my informa- 
tion was, all the younger officers were 
in favour of acting upon it. The Eng- 
lish are no bad judges of our position 
and chances, was the constant argu- 
ment. They see exactly how we 
stand ; they know the relative forces 


of our army, and the enemy’s; and if 


the ‘‘cautiousislanders”—such was the 
phrase—advised a coup de main, it 
surely must have much in its favour. 
I lay stress upon the remark, trifling 
as it may seem; but it is curious to 
know, that with all the immense suc- 
cesses of England on sea, her reputation, 
at that time, among Frenchmen, was 
rather for prudent and well-matured 
undertaking, than for those daring en- 
terprises which are as much the charac- 
ter of her courage. 

My visiters continued to pour in 
during the morning, officers of every 


arm and rank, some from mere idle cu- 


riosity, some to question and interro- 
gate, and not a few to solve doubts in 
their mind as tomy being really French, 
and a soldier, and not an agent of that 
perfide Albion, whose treachery was 
become a proverb amongst us. Many 
were disappointed at my knowing so 
little. I neither could tell the date of 
Napoleon’s passing St. Gothard, northe 
amount of his force; neither knew I 
whether he meant to turn eastward 
towards the plains of Lombardy, or 
march direct to the relief of Genoa. 
Of Moreau’s successes in Germany, 
too, I had only heard vaguely; and, 
of course, could recount nothing. I 
could overhear, occasionally, around 
and about me, the murmurs of dissatis- 
faction my ignorance called forth, and 
was not a little grateful to an old artil- 
lery captain for saying, ‘‘That’s the 
very best thing about the lad; a spy 
would have had his whole lesson by 
heart.” 

«* You are right, sir,”. cried I, catch- 
ing at the words; ‘I may know but 
little, and that little, perhaps, value- 
less and insignificant ; but my truth no 
man shall gainsay.” 

The boldness of this speech from one 
wasted and miserable as I was, with 
tattered shoes and ragged clothes, 
caused a hearty laugh, in which, as 
much from policy as feeling, I joined 
myself. 

**Come here, mon cher,” said an In- 
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fantry colonel, as, walking to the door 
of the room, he drew his telese ope from 
his pocket, “ you tell of us a coup de 
main—on the Monte Faccio, is it not 2?” 

** Yes,” replied I, promptly, “so I 
understand the name.” 

‘Well, have you ever 
place ?” 

** Never.” 

*« Well, there it is yonder,” and he 
handed me his glass as he spoke ; ** you 
seé that large ‘beetling cliff, with ‘the 
olives at the foot. The ‘re, on the sum- 
mit, stands the Monte Faccio. The 
road—the pathway rather, and a steep 
one it is—leads up where you see those 
goats feeding, and crosses in front of 


seen the 


the crag, directly beneath the fire of 


the batteries. There’s not a spot on 
the whole ascent where three men could 
march abreast, and wherever there is 
any shelter from fire, the guns of the 
‘Sprona,’ that small fort to the right, 
take the whole position. What do you 


think of your counsel now ?” 

“You forget, sir, it is not my coun- 
sel. I merely repeat what I over- 
heard.” 

“And do you mean to 
the men who gave 


say, that 
that advice were 
serious, or capable of adopting it 
themselves ?” 

“* Most assuredly ; they would never 
recommend to others what they felt 
unequal to themselves. I know ‘these 
English well, and so much will I say of 
them.” 

‘‘ Bah!” cried he, with an insolent 
gesture of his hand, and turned away ; 
and I could plainly see, that my praises 
of the enemy were very ill- taken. In 
fact, my unlue ky burst of generosity 
had done more to damage my credit, 
than all the dangerous or impractica- 
ble features of my scheme. Every eye 
was turned to the bold precipice, and 
the stern fortress that crowned it, and 
all agreed that an attack must be hope- 
less. 

I saw, too late, the great fault I 
had committed, and that nothing could 
be more wanting in tact than to suv- 
gest to Frenchmen an enterprise w’ 
Englishmen deemed practicable | 
which yet, to the former, seemeu be- 
yond all reach of success. The insult 
was too palpable and too direct, but to 
retract was impossible, and I had now 
to sustain a proposition which gave of- 
fence on every side. 

It was very mortifying to me to see 
how soon all my personal credit was 
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merged in this unhs appy theory. No 
one “thought more of my hazardous 
escape, the perils I ene ountered, or the 
sufferings I had undergone. All that 
was remembered of me was the affront 
I had offered to the national courage, 
and the preference I had implied to 
English bravery. 

Never did I pass a more tormenting 
day; new arrivals continually refreshed 
the discussion, and always with the 
same results; and although some were 
satisfied to convey their opinions by a 
shake of the head or a dubious smile, 
others, more candid than civil, plainly 
intimated that if I had nothing Teun 
consequence to tell, I might as well 
have stayed where I was, and not 
added one more to a garrison so closely 
pressed by hunger. “Very little more 
of'such reasoning would have persuaded 
myself of its tr uth, and I almost began 
to wish that I was once more back in 
** the sick bay” of the frigate. 

Towards evening I was left alone ; 
my host went down to the town on 
duty ; and after the visit of a tailor, 
who came totry on me a staffuniform— 
a distinction, I afterwards learned, 
owing to the abundance of this class of 
costume, and not toany claims I could 
prefer to the rank—I was perfectly 
free to stroll about where I pleased 
unmolested, and, no small blessing, 
unquestioned. 

On following along the walls for 
some distance, [ came to a part where 
a succession of dee pr avines opened at 
the foot of the bastions, conducting by 
many a tortuous and rocky glen to the 
Apennines. The sides of ‘these gorges 
were dotted here and there with wild 
hollies and fig trees, stunted and ill- 
thriven, as the nature of the soil might 
imply. Still, for the sake of the few 
berries, or the sapless fruit they bore, 
the soldiers of the garrison were ac- 
customed to creep out from the em- 
brasures, and descend the steep cliffs, 
a pe ril great enough in itself, but ter- 
ribly increased by the risk of exposure 
to the ene my’s “‘ Tirailleurs,” as well 
as the consequences such indiscipline 
would bring down on them. 

Sofrequent, however, had been these 
infractions, that little footpaths were 
worn bare along the face of the cliff, 
traversing in many a zigzag a surface 
that seemed like a wall. It was almost 
incredible that men would brave such 
peril for so little ; but famine had 
rendered them indifferent to death ; 
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and although debility exhibited itself 
in every motion and gesture, the men 
would stand unshrinking and undis- 
mayed beneath the fire of a battery. 
At one spot, near the angle of a bas- 
tion, and where some shelter from the 
north winds protected the place, a little 
clump of orange trees stood, and to- 
wards these, though fully a mile off, 
many a foot-track led, showing how 
strong had been the temptation in 
that quarter. To reach it, the preci- 

ice should be traversed, the gorge 
an and a considerable ascent of 
the opposite mountain accomplished, 
and yet all these dangers had been 
successfully encountered, merely insti- 
gated by hunger! 

High above this very spot, at a dis- 
tance of perhaps eight hundred feet, 
stood the Monte Faccio—the large 
black and yellow banner of Austria 
floating from its walls, as if amid the 
clouds. I could see the muzzles of the 
great guns protruding from the em- 
brasures ; ; and I could even catch 
glances of a tall bearskin, as some sol- 
die xr passed or repassed behind the 
parapet, and I thought how terrible 
would be the attempt to storm such a 
position. It was, indeed, true, that if I 
had the least conception of the strength 
of the fort, I never should have dared 
to talk of a coup de main, Still I was 
in a manner pledged to the suggestion. 
I had perilled my life for it, and few 
men do as much for an opinion ; for this 
reason I resolved, come what would, 
to maintain my ground, and hold fast 
to my conviction. I never could be 
called upon to plan the expedition, nor 
could it by any possibility be confided 
to my guidance ; responsibility could 
not, therefore, attach tome. All these 
were strong arguments, at least quite 
strong enough to decide a wavering 
judgment. * 

Meditating on these things, Istrolled 
back to my “quarters. As I entered 
the garden, I found that several offi- 
cers wer e assembled, among whom was 
Colonel de Barre, the brother of the 
general of that name, who afterwards 
fell at the Borodino. He was Chef 
d’ Etat Major to Massena, and a most 
distinguished and brave soldier. Un- 
like the fashion of the day, which made 
the military man affect the rough 
coarseness of a savage, seasoning his 
talk with oaths, and curses, and low 
expressions, De Barre had something 
of the petit maitre in his address 


which nothing short of his well-proved 
courage would have saved from ridi- 
cule. His voice was low and soft, his 
smile perpetual ; and although well- 
bred enough to have been dignified and 
easy, a certain fidgetty impulse to be 
pleasing made him alw: ys appear af 
fected and unnatural. Never was there 
such a contrast to his chief; but in- 
deed it was said, that to this very dis- 
parity of temperament he owed all the 
influence he possessed over Massena’s 
mind, 

I might have been a General of Di- 
vision at the very least, to judge from 
the courteous deference of the salute 
with which he approached me—a polite~ 
ness the more striking, as all the others 
immediately fell back, to leave us 
to converse together. I was ac tually 
overcome with the fl: uttering terms in 
which he addressed me on the subject 
of my escape. 

*‘I could scarcely at first credit 
the story,” said he, ‘‘ but when they 
told me that you were a ‘ Ninth man,’ 
one of the old Tapageurs, I never 
doubted it more. You see what a bad 
character is, Monsieur de Tiernay!” 
It was the first time I had ever heard 
the prefix to my name, and I own the 
sound was pleasurable. “I served a 
few months with your corps myself, but 
I soon saw there was no chance of pro- 
motion among fellows all more eager 
than myself for distinction. Well, sir, 
it is precisely to this reputation I have 
yielded my credit, and to which Gene- 
ral Massena is kind enough to concede 
his own confidence. Your advice is 
about to be acted on, Mons. de Tier- 
nay.” 

‘“¢ The coup de main” — 

A little lower, if you please, my 
dear sir. The expedition is to be 
conducted with every secrecy, even 
from the officers of every rank below a 
command. Have the goodness to walk 
along with me this way. IfI under- 
stand General Massena aright, your 
information conveys no details, nor 
any particular suggestions as to the 
attack.” 

‘* None whatever, sir. It was the 
mere talk of a gun-room—the popular 
opinion among a set of young officers.” 

«* T understand,” said he, with a bow 
and a smile; ‘the suggestion of a 
number of high- minded “and daring 
soldiers, as to what they deemed prac. 
ticable.” 

“© Precisely, sir 









































































































































































































































































































“Neither could you collect from 
their conversation anything which bore 
upon the number of the Austrian ad- 
vance guard, or their state of pre- 
paration r 

“* Nothing, sir. 
the English was, I suspect, mainly 
founded on the great superiority of our 


forces to the enemy’s in ali attacks of 


this kind.” 

«¢ Our ¢ esprit Tapageur,’ eh ?” said 
he, laughing, and pinching my arm fa- 
miliarly, and I joined in the laugh with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Well, Monsieur de Tier- 
nay, let us une to sustain this 
good impression. ‘The attempt is to 
be made to-night.” 

«To-night !” exclaimed I, in amaze- 
ment: for everything within the city 
seemed tranquil and still. 

“To-night, sir; and, by the kind 
favour of General Massena, I am to 
lead the attack; the reserve, if we 
are ever to want it, being under his 
own command. It is to be at your 
own option on which staff you will 
serve.” 

«© On your's, of course, sir,” cried 
I, hastily. “A man who stands un- 
known and unvouched for among his 
comrades, as I do, has but one way to 
vindicate his claim to credit, by par- 
taking the peril he counsels.” 

«There could be no doubt either of 
your judgment, or the sound reasons 
for it,” replied the colonel; “ the 
only question was, whether you might 
be unequal to the fatigue.’ 

** Trust me, sir, you'll not have to 
send me to the rere,” said I, laugh- 
ing. 

“ee Then you are extra 
Mons. de Tiernay.” 

As we walked along, he _pro- 
ceeded to give me the details of 
our expedition, which was to be 
on a far stronger scale than I antici- 
pated. ‘Three battalions of infantry, 
with four light batteries, and as many 
squadrons of dragoons, were to form 
the advance. 

** We shall neither want the artil- 
lery, nor cavalry, except to cover 
a retreat,” said he; ‘I trust, if it 
come to that, there will not be 

many of us to protect; but such are 
the General’s orders, and we have but 
to obey them.” 

With the great events of that night 
on my memory, it is strange that I 
should retain so accurately in my 
mind, the trivial and slight circum. 


on my staff, 
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stances, which are as fresh before me 
as if they had occurred but yesterday, 
It was about eleven o'clock, of a 


dark but starry night, not a breath of 


wind blowing, that, passing through a 
number of gloomy, narrow streets, I 
suddenly found myself in the court- 
yard of the Balbe Palace. A large 
marble fountain was playing in the 
centre, around which several lamps 
were lighted ; by these I could see that 
the place was crowded with officers, 
some seated at tables drinking, some 
smoking, and others lounging © up and 
down in conversation. Huge ‘loaves of 
black bread, and wicker-covered flasks 
of country wine, formed the entertain- 
ment; but even these, to judge from the 
zest of the guests, were no common de- 
licacies. At the foot of a little marble 
group, and before a small table, with 
a map onit, sat General Massena him- 
self, in his grey over-coat, cutting his 
bread with a case knife, while he 
talked away to his staff. 

‘‘ These maps are good for nothing, 
Bressi,” cried he. To look at them, 
~ say that every road was prac- 

cable for artillery, and every river 
her Rg and you find afterwards that 
all these fine ‘chaussees are bypaths, 
and the rivulets downright torrents. 
Who knows the Chiavari road ?” 

“¢ Giorgio knows it well, sir,” said 
the officer addressed, and who was a 
young Piedmontese from Massena’s 
own village. 

** Ah, Birbante!” cried the General, 
‘* are you here again?” and he turned 
laughingly towards a little bandy- 
legged monster, of less than three feet 
high, who, with a cap stuck jauntily 
on one side of his head, and a wooden 
sword at his side, stepped forward with 
all the confidence of an equal. 

Ay, here I am,” said he, raising 
his hand to his cap, soldier fashion ; 
‘there was nothing else for it but 
this trade,” and he placed his hand on 
the hilt of his wooden weapon ; ‘* you 
cut down all the mulberries, and left 
us no silk-worms; you burned all the 
olives, and left us no oil; you trampled 
down our maize crops and our vines. 
Per Baccho! the only thing left was 
to turn brigand like yourselt, and see 
what would come of it.” 

*‘TIs he not cool to talk thus to a 
General at the head of his staff ?” said 
Massena, with an assumed gravity. 

«© ] knew you when you wore a dif- 
ferent looking epaulette than that 
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there,” said Giorgio, ‘‘ and when you 
carried one of your father’s meal sacks 
on your shoulder, instead of all that 
bravery.” 

** Parbleu! so he did,” cried Mas- 
sena, laughing heartily. «‘ That scoun- 
drel was always about our mill, and, I 
believe, lived by thieving !” added he, 
pointing to the dwarf. 

«* Every one did a little that way in 
our village,” said the dwarf; ‘ but 
none ever profited by his education 
like yourself.” 

If the General and some of the 
younger officers seemed highly amused 
at the fellow’s impudence and effron- 
tery, some of the others looked angry 
and indignant. A few were really well 
born, and could afford to smile at 
these recognitions; but many who 
sprung from an origin even more hum- 
ble than the General’s, could not con- 
ceal their angry indignation at the 
scene, 

“T see that these gentlemen are im- 
patient of our vulgar recollections,” 
said Massena, with a sardonic grin; “so 
now to business, Giorgio. You know 
the Chiavari road—what is’t like ?” 

** Good enough to look at, but mined 
in four places.” 

The General gaveasignificant glance 
at the staff, and bade him go on. 

«‘ The white coats are strong in that 
quarter, and have eight guns to bear 
upon the road, where it passes beneath 
Monte Ratté.” 

** Why, I was told that the pass was 
undefended!” cried Massena, angrily ; 
*‘that a few skirmishers were all that 
could be seen near it.” 

** All that could be seen !—so they 
are; but there are eight twelve-pounder 
guns in the brushwood, with shot and 
shell enough to be seen, and felt too,” 

Massena now turned to the officers 
near him, and conversed with them ea- 
gerly forsome time. The debated point 
I subsequently heard was how to make 
a feint attack on the Chiavari road, to 
mask the coup de main intended for the 
Monte Faccio. To give the false at- 
tack any colour of reality required a 
larger force and greater preparation 
than they could afford, and this was 
now the great difficulty. At last it was 
resolved that this should be a mere de- 
monstration, not to push far beyond 
the walls, but, by all the semblance ofa 
serious advance, to attract as much at- 
tention as possible from the enemy. 

Another and a greater embarrassment 
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lay in the fact, that the troops intended 
for the coup de main had no other exit 
than the gate which led to Chiavari ; 
so that the two lines of march would in- 
tersect and interfere with each other. 
Could we even have passed out our Ti- 
railleurs in advance, the support could 
easily follow ; but the enemy would, of 
course,-notice the direction our advance 
would take, and our object be imme- 
diately detected. 

‘* Why not pass the skirmishers out 
by the embrasures, to the left yonder,” 
said I; «I see many a track where men 
have gone already.” 

** It is steep as a wall,” cried one. 

‘* And there’s a breast of rock in 
front that no foot could scale.” 

** You have at least a thousand feet 
of precipice above you, when you reach 
the glen, if ever you do reach it alive.” 

«© And this to be done in the dark- 
ness of a night!” 

Such were the discouraging com- 
ments which rattled, quick as musketry, 
around me. 

‘*The Lieutenant's right, neverthe- 
less,” said Giorgio. ‘* Half the volti- 
geurs of the garrison know the path 
well already; and as to darkness—if 
there were a moon you dared not at- 
tempt it.” 

‘* There’s some truth in that,” ob- 
served an old major. 

«*Could you promise to guide them, 
Giorgio,” said Massena. 

«Yes, every step of the way ; up to 
the very walls of the fort.” 

‘¢ There, then,” cried the General, 
“one great difficulty is got over al- 
ready.” 

** Not so fast, Generale mio,” said the 
dwarf; “I said I could, but I never 
said that I would.” 

‘‘ Not for a liberal present, Giorgio ; 
not if I filled that leather pouch of yours 
with five-frane pieces, man ?” 

‘IT might not live to spend it, and I 
care little for my next of kin,” said the 
dwarf, dryly. 

“I don’t think that we need his ser- 
vices, General,” said I; “I saw the 
place this evening, and however steep 
it_seems from the walls, the descent is 
practicable enough—at least I am cer- 
tain that our Tirailleurs, in the Black 
Forest, would never have hesitated 
about it.” 

I little knew that when I uttered this 
speech I had sent a shot into the very 
heart of the magazine, the ruling pas- 
sion of Massena’s mind being an almost 

































































































































































































































































insane jealousy of } Moreau’s military 
fame ; his famous campaign of South- 
ern Germany, and his wonderful retreat 
upon the Rhine, being regarded as 
achievements of the highest order. 
**T’ve got some of those regiments 
you speak of in my brigade here, sir,” 
said he, addressing himself directly to 
me, * and I must own that their disci- 
pline reflects but little credit on the 
skill of so great an officer as General 
Moreau ; and as to light-troops, I fancy 
Colonel de Vallence yonder would 
scarcely feel it a flattery, were you to 
tell him to take a lesson from them.” 
‘* [have just been speaking to Colonel 
de Vallence, General,” said Colonel de 
Barre. He confirms everything — 
de Tiernay tells us of the practicable 
nature of these paths; his fellows 
have tracked them at all hours, and 











Ir the natural perils of the expedition 
were sufficient to grave 
thoughts, the sight of the troops that 
were to form it was even a stronger 
incentive to fear. I could not believe 
my eyes, as I watched the battalions 
which now deployed before me. Always 

accustomed, whatever the hards ships 
they were opposed to, to see French 
soldiers light-hearted, gay, and agile, 
performing their duties in a spirit of 
sportive pleasure, as if soldiering were 
but fun, what was the shock I received 
at sight of these care-worn, downcast, 
hollow-cheeked fellows, dragging their 
legs wearily along, and scarcely seem- 
ing to hear the “words of command ; 

their clothes, patched and mended, 
sometimes too big, sometimes too little, 
showing that the »y had changed wear- 
ers without being altered; their tat- 
tered shoes, tied on with strings round 
the ancles; their very weapons dirty 
and uncared for; they resembled rather 
a horde of bandits than the troops of 
the first army of Europe. There was, 
besides, an expression of stealthy, trea- 
cherous ferocity in their faces, such as 
I never saw before. To this pitiable 
condition had they been brought by 
starvation. Not alone the horses had 
been eaten, but dogs and cats; even 
the vermin of the cellars and sewers 
was consumed as food. Leather and 
skins were all eagerly devoured; and 
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neither want guidance nor direction 
to go.” 

‘In that case I may as well offer my 
services,” said Giorgio, tightening his 
belt ; ‘* but I must tell you that it is too 
late to begin to- night—we must start 
immedi itely after nightfall. It will 
take from forty to fifty minutes to de- 
scend the cliff, a good two hours to 
climb the ascent, so that you'll not have 
much time to spare before d: iybreak.” 

Giorgio’s opinion was backed by se- 
veral others, and it was fin: ally resolved 
upon that the atte mpt should be made 
on the following evening. Meanwhile, 
the dwarf was committed to the safe 
custody of a serjeant, affectedly to look 
to his proper care and treatment, but 
really to guard against any imprudent 
re velations that he might make respect- 
ing the intended attack. 








there is but too terrible reason to be- 
lieve that human flesh itself was used 
to prolong for a few hours this exis- 
tence of misery. 

As they defiled into the “ Piazza,” 
there seemed a kind of effort to assume 
the port and bearing of their craft ; 


and although many stumbled, and 
some actually fell, from weakness, there 
was an evident attempt to put on a 
military appearance. ‘The manner of 
the adjuti ant, as he passed down the 
line, revealed at once the exact posi- 
tion of affairs. No longer inspecting 
every little detail of equipment, criti- 
cising this, or remarking on that, his 
whole attention was given to the con- 
dition of the musket, whose lock he 
closely scrutinised, and then turned to 
the cartouch-box. The ragged uni- 
forms, the uncouth shakos, the belts 
dirty and awry, never called forth a 
word of rebuke. Too glad, as it seem- 
ed, to recognise even the remnants of 
discipline, he came back from his in- 
spection apparently well satisfied and 
content. 

** These fellows turn out well,” said 
Colonel de Barre, as he looked along 
the line; and I started to see if the 
speech were an unfeeling jest. Far 
from it; he spoke in all seriousness ! 
The terrible scenes he had for months 
been witnessing; the men dropping 
from hunger at their posts; the sen- 
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tries fainting as they carried arms, and 
borne away to hospital to die; the 
bursts of madness that would now and 
then break forth from men whose 
ageny became unendurable, had so 
steeled him to horrors, that even this 
poor shadow of military display seemed 
orderly and imposing. 

“‘ They are the 22nd, colonel,” re- 
plied the adjutant, proudly, ‘a corps 
that always have maintained their cha- 
racter, whether on parade or under 
fire |” 

‘Ah! the 22nd, arethey? They 
have come up from Ronco, then ?” 

«Yes, sir; they were all that Ge- 
neral Soult could spare us.” 

‘*Fine-looking fellows they are,” 
said De Barre, scanning them through 
his glass. ‘The third company is a 
little, a very little to the rear—don’t 
you perceive it?—and the flank is a 
thought or so restless and unsteady.” 

‘A sergeant has just been carried 
to the rear ill, sir,” said a young officer, 
in a low voice. 

‘“‘The heat, I have no doubt; a 
‘colpo di sole,’ as they tell us everything 
is,” said De Barre. ‘* By the way, is 
not this the regiment that boasts the 
pretty vivandiere? What’s this her 
name Is ?” 

** Lela, sir.” 

‘© Yes, to be sure, Lela. I’m sure 
I've heard her toasted often enough at 
cafés and restaurants.” 

‘* There she is, sir, yonder, sitting 
on the steps of the fountain ;” and the 
officer made a sign with his sword for 
the girl to come over. She made an 
effort to arise at the order ; but totter- 
ed back, and would have fallen if a 
soldier had not caught her. Then sud- 
denly collecting her strength, she ar- 
ranged the folds of her short scarlet 
jupe, and smoothing down the braids 
of her fair hair, came forward, at that 
sliding, half-skipping pace that is the 
wont of her craft. 

The exertion. and possibly the ex- 
citement, had flushed her cheek; so 
that. as she came forward her look was 
brilliantly handsome ; but as the co- 
lour died away, and a livid pallor 
spread over her jaws, lank and drawn 
in by famine, her expression was dread- 
ful. The large eyes, lustrous and 

wild-looking, gleamed with the fire of 
fever, while her thin nostrils quivered 
at each respiration. 

Poor girl, even then, with famine 
and fever eating within her, the traits 


of womanly vanity still survived, and 
as she carried her hand to her cap in 
salute, she made a faint attempt ata 
smile. 

«‘The 22nd may indeed be proud of 
their vivandiere,” said De Barre, gal- 
lantly. 

«*‘ What hast in the ‘tonnelet,’ Le- 
la?” continued he, tapping the little 
silver hooped barrel she carried at her 
back. 

«Ah que voulez vous?” cried she 
laughing, with a low, husky sound, the 
laugh of famine. 

«‘T must have a glass of it to your 
health, ma belle Lela, if it cost me a 
crown piece,” and he drew forth the 
coin as he spoke. 

‘For such a toast, the liquor is 
quite good enough,” said Lela, draw- 
ing back at the offer of money; while 
slinging the little cask in front, she 
unhooked a small silver cup, and filled 
it with water. 

‘¢ No brandy, Lela?” 

** None, Colonel,” said she, shaking 
her head, ‘“‘and if I had, these poor 
fellows yonder would not like it so well. 

‘*T understand,” said he signifi- 
cantly, ‘* theirs is the thirst of fever.” 

A short, dry cough, and a barely 
perceptible nod ofthe head, was all 
her reply; but their eyes met, and any 
so sad an expression as they inter- 
changed I never beheld! it was a con- 
fession in full of all each had seen of 
sorrow, of suffering, and of death. 
The terrible events three months of 
famine had revealed, and all the agonies 
of pestilence and madness. 

‘« That is delicious water, Tiernay,” 
said the colonel, as he passed me the 
cup, and thus trying to get away from 
the sad theme of his thoughts. 

«‘T fetch it from a well outside the 
walls every morning,” said Lela, ** ay, 
and within gun shot of the Austrian 

sentries too.” 

«* There’s coolness for you, Tier- 
nay,” said the colonel ; ‘* think what the 
22nd are made of when their vivandiere 
dares to do this.” 

‘They'll not astonish him,” said 
Lela, looking steadily at me. 

«« And why not, ma belle ?” cried De 
Barre. 

‘*He was a Tapageur, one of the 
‘Naughty Ninth,’ as they called them.” 

‘*How do you know that, Lela? 
Have we ever met before ?” cried I, 
eagerly. 

*T’'ve seen you, sir,’ 


said she, slily. 
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«They used to call you the corporal 
that won the battle of Kehl. I know 
my father always said so,’ 

I would have given worlds to have 
interrrogated her further ; so fascins - 
ing is selfishness, that already at leas 
a hundred questions were = deh 
themselves to my mind. Who could 
Lela be? and who was her father? and 
what were these reports about me ? 
Had I really won fame without know- 
ing it ? and did my comrades indeed 
speak of me with honour? All these, 
and many more inquiries, were press- 
ing for utterance, as General Massena 
walked up with his staff. The General 
fully corroborated De Barre’s opinion 
of the * 22nd.” They were, as he ex- 
pressed, a ‘‘ magnificent body.” ‘It 
was a perfect pleasure to see such 
troops under arms.” ‘* Those fellows 
certainly exhibited few traces of a 
starved-out garrison.” Such and such 
like were the jesting observations ban- 
died from one to the other, in all the 
earnest seriousness of truth! What 
more terrible evidence of the scenes 
they had passed through, than these 
convictions! What more stunning 
proof of the condition to which long 
suffering had reduced them ! 

“‘ Where is our pleasant friend, who 
talked to us of the Black Forest last 
night ?” 

**Ah, there he is; well, Monsieur 
Tiernay, do you think General Mo- 
reau’s people turned out better than 
that after the retreat from Donaues- 
chingen ?” 

There was no need for any reply, 
since the scornful burst of laughter of 
the staff already gave the answer he 
wanted; and now he v valked forward to 
the centre of the piazza, while the 
troops proceeded to march past. 

The band, a miserable group, re- 
duced from fifty to thirteen in number, 
struck up a quick step, and the troops, 

animated by the sounds, and more still, 
perhaps, by Massena’s presence, made 
an effort to step out in quick time; but 
the rocking, wavering motion,the clink. 
ing muskets, and uncertain gait, were 
indescribably painful to a soldier's eye. 
Their colonel, De Vallence, however, 
evidently did not regard them thus, for 
as he joined the staff, he received the 
General’s compliments with allthe good 
faith and composure in the world. 

The battalions were marched off to 
barracks, and the group of officers 
broke up to repair to their several 
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quarters. It was the hour of dinner, 
but it had been many a day since that 
meal had been heard of amongst them, 
A stray café here and there was open 

in the city, but a cup of coffee, without 
milk, and a small roll of black bread, 

a horrid compound of rye and cocoa, 
was allthe refreshment obtainable; and 
yet, I am bold to say, that a murmur 
or a complaint was unheard against 
the General or the Government. The 
heaviest reverses, the gloomiest hours 


of ill fortune, never extinguished the. 


hope that Genoa was to be relieved at 
last, and that all we had to do was to 
hold out for the arrival of Bonaparte. 
To the extent of this conviction is to 
be attributed the wide disparity be- 
tween the feeling displayed by the mili- 
tary and the townsfolk. 

The latter, unsustained by hope, 
without one spark of speculation to 
cheer their gloomy destiny, starved, and 
sickened, and died in masses. The 
very requirements of discipline were 
useful in averting the despondent va- 
cuity which comes of hunger. Of the 
sanguine confidence of the soldiery in 
the coming of their comrades, I was 
to witness a strong illustration on the 
very day of w hich I have been speak- 
ing. 

‘Tt was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the weather had been heavy 
and overcast, and the heat excessive, 
so that all who were free from duty 
had either lain down to sleep, or were 
quietly resting within doors, when a 
certain stir and mov ement in the streets, 
a rare event during the hours of the 
siesta, drew many a head to the win- 
dows. The report ran, and like wild- 
fire it spread through the city, that 
the advanced guard of Buonaparte had 
reached Ronco that morning, and were 
already in march on Genoa! Although 

nobody could trace this story to any 
direct source, each believed and re- 
peated it ; the tale growing more con- 
sistent and fuller at every repetition. 
I need not weary my reader with all the 
additions and corrections the narrative 
received, nor recount how now it was 
Moreau with the right wing of the 
army of the Rhine ; now it was Keller- 
mann’s brigade; now it was Macdo- 
nald, who had passed the Ticino, and 
last of all, Buonaparte. The controver- 
sy was often even an angry one, when, 
finally, all speculation was met by the 
official report, that all that was known 
lay in the simple fact, that heavy guns 
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had been heard that morning, near 
Ronco, and as the Austrians held no 
position with artillery there, the firing 
must needs be French. 

This very bare announcement was, 
of course, a great ‘come down” for 
all the circumstantial detail with which 
we had been amusing ourselves and 
each other, but yet it nourished hope, 
and the hope that was nearest to all 
our hearts, too! The streets were soon 
filled ; officers and soldiers hastily 
dressed, and with many a fault of cos- 
tume, were all commingled, exchang- 
ing opinions, resolving doubts, and 
even bandying congratulations. The 
starved and hungry faces were lighted 
up with an expression of savage glee. 
It was like the last flickering gleam of 
passion in men, whose whole vitality 
was the energy of fever! The heavy 
debt they owed their enemy was at last 
to be paid, and all the insulting injury of 
abesieged and famine-stricken garrison 
to be avenged. A surging movement in 
the crowd told that some event had oc- 
curred ; it was Massena and his staff, 
who were proceeding to a_watch- 
tower in the bastion, from whence a 
wide range of country could be seen. 
This was reassuring. The General 
himself entertained the story, and here 
was proof that there was  some- 
thing in it.” All the population now 
made for the walls; every spot from 
which the view towards Ronco could 
be obtained was speedily crowded, 
every window filled, and all the house- 
tops crammed. A dark mass of inky 
cloud covered the tops of the Apen- 
nines, and even descended to some dis- 
tance down the sides. With what shapes 
and forms of military splendour did 
our imaginations people the space be- 
hind that sombre curtain! What co- 
lumns of stern warriors, what prancing 
squadrons, what earth-shaking masses 
of heavy artillery ! How longingly each 
eye grew weary watching—waiting 
for the veil to be rent, and the glancing 
steel to be seen glistening bright in the 
sun rays! 

As if to torture our anxieties, the 
lowering mass grew darker and hea- 
vier, and rolling lazily adown the moun. 
tain, it filled up the valley, wrapping 
earth and sky in one murky mantle. 

**There, did you hear that?” cried 
one, *‘ that was artillery.” 

A pause followed, each ear was 
bent to listen, and not a word was 
uttered, for full a minute or more; 
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the immense host, as if swayed by 
the one impulse, strained to catch 
the sounds, when suddenly, from the 
direction of the mountain top, there 
came a rattling, crashing noise, fol- 
lowed by the dull, deep booming that 
every soldier’s heart responds to. ‘What 
a cheer then burst forth! never did I 
hear—never may I hear such a cry as 
that was—it was like the wild yell of 
a shipwrecked crew, as some distant 
sail hove in sight; and yet, through its 
cadence, there rang the mad lust for 
vengeance! Yes, in all the agonies of 
sinking strength, with fever in their 
hearts, and the death sweat on their 
cheeks, their cry was Blood! The 
puny shout, for such it seemed now, 
was drowned in the deafening crash 
that now was heard ; peal after peal 
shook the air, the same rattling, pep- 
pering noise of musketry continuing 
through all. 

That the French were in strong force, 
as well as the enemy, there could now 
be no doubt. Nothing but a serious 
affair and a stubborn resistance could 
warrant such a fire. It had every sem- 
blance of an attack with all arms. The 
roar of the heavy guns made the air 
vibrate, and the clatter of small arms 
was incessant. I!low each of us filled 
up the picture from the impulses of his 
own fancy! Some said that the French 
were still behind the mountain, and 
storming the heights of the Borghetto ; 
others thought that they had gained 
the summit, but not “en force,” and 
were only contesting their position 
there; and a few more sanguine, of 
whom I was one myself, imagined that 
they were driving the Austrians down 
the Apennines, cleaving their ranks as 
they went, with their artillery. 

Each new crash, every momentary 
change of direction of the sounds, 
favoured this opinion or that, and the 
excitememt of partisanship rose to an 
immense height. What added inde- 
scribably to the interest of the scene, 
was a group of Austrian officers on 
horseback, who, in their eagerness to 
obtain tidings, had ridden beyond their 
lines, and were now standing almost 
within musket range of us. We could 
see that their telescopes were turned to 
the’ eventful spot, and we gloried to 
think of the effect the scene must be 
producing on them. 

‘* They’ve seen enough!” cried one 
of our fellows, laughing, while he 
pointed to the horsemen, who suddenly 
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wheeling about, galloped back to their 
camp at full speed. 

** You'll have the drums beat to arms 
now; there’s little time to lose. Our 
cuirassiers will soon be upon them,” 
cried another, in ecstacy. 

“No, but the rain will, and upon 
us too,” saidGiorgio, who had now come 
up ; ‘* don't you see that its not a battle 
yonder, it’s a ‘borasco.’ There it 
comes.” And asif the outstretched finger 
of the dwarf had been the wand of a 
magician, the great cloud was suddenly 
torn open with a crash, and the rain 
descended like a deluge, swept along 
by a hurricane wind, and came in vast 
sheets of water, while high over our 
heads, and moving onward towards the 
sea, growled the distant thunder. The 
great mountain was now visible from 
base to summit, but not a soldier, not 
a gun to be seen! Swollen and yellow, 
the gushing torrents leaped madly from 
crag to crag, and crashing trees, and 
falling rocks, added their wild sounds 
to the tumult. 


CHAPTER 


MONTE DI 


Tu disappointment we had suffered 
was not the only circumstance adverse 
to our expedition. The rain had now 
swollen the smallest rivulets to the 
size of torrents; in many places the 
paths would be torn away and oblite- 
rated, and everywhere the difficulty of 
a night march enormously increased. 
Giorgio, however, who was, perhaps, 
afraid of forfeiting his reward, assured 
the General that these mountain streams 
subside even more rapidly than they 
rise ; that such was the dryness of the 
soil, no trace of rain would be seen by 
sunset, and that we should have a 
calm, starry night; the v very thing we 
wanted for our enter prise. 

We did not need persuasion to be- 
lieve all he said, the opinion chimed in 
with our own wishes, and better still, 
was verified to the very letter by a 
glorious afternoon. Landward, the 
spectacle was perfectly enchanting ; 
the varied foliage of the Apennine 8, 
refreshed by the rain, elittered and 
shone in the sun’srays,w hile i in the bay, 
the fleet, with sails hung out to dry, 
presented a grand and an imposing 
sight. Better than all, Monte Faccio 
now appeared quite near us; we could, 
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There we stood, mute and sorrow. 
struck, regs ardless of the seething rain, 
unconscious of anything save our dis- 
appointment. The hope we built upon 
had left us, and the dreary scene of 
storm around seemed but a type of our 
own future! And yet we could not turn 
away, but with eyes strained and ach- 
ing, gazed at the spot from where our 
succour should have come. 

I looked up at the watch-tower, and 
there was Massena still, his arms folded 
on a battlement ; he seemed to be deep 
in thought. At last he arose, and 
drawing his cloak across his face, de- 
scended the winding-stair outside the 
tower. His step was slow, and more 
than once he halted, as if to think 
When he reached the walls, he walked 
ri apidly on, his suite followir ng him. 

‘© Ah, Mons. Tiernay,” said he, as 
he passed me, “ you know what an 
Apennine storm is now; but it will 
cool the air, and give us delici ious wea- 
ther ;” and so he passed on with an easy 
smile. 
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even with the naked eye, perceive all 
the defences, and were able to detect 
a party of soldiers at work outside the 
walls, clearing, as it seemed, some 
water-course that had been impeded 
by the storm. Unimportant as the 
labour was, we watched it anxiously, 
for we thought that perhaps before 
another sunset many a brave fellow’s 
blood might dye that earth. During 
the whole of that dé iy, from some cause 
or other, not a shot had been fired 
either from the land-batteries or the 
fleet, and as though a truce had been 
agreed to, we sat w atching each other's 
movements peacefully and calmly. 

«* The Austrians would seem to have 
been as much deceived as ourselves, 
sir,” said an old artillery sergeant to 
me, as I strolled along the walls at 
nightfall. « The picquets last night 
were close to the glacis, but see now 
they have fallen back a gun-shot or 
more.” 

«But they had time enough since 
to have resumed their old position,” 
said I, half doubting the accuracy of 
the Surmise. 

‘ Time enough, par bleu; I shoul 
think so too! ‘but when the white- 
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coats mancuvre, they write to Vienna 
to ask, ‘ What’s to be done next ?’” 

This passing remark, in which, with 
all its exaggeration, there lay a germ 
of truth, was the universal judgment 
of our soldiers on those of the Imperial 
army; and to the prevalence of the 
notion may. be ascribed much of that 
fearless indifference with which small 
divisions of ours attacked whole army 
corps of the enemy. Buonaparte was 
the first to point out this slowness, and 
to turn it to the best advantage. 

‘*If our General ever intended a 
sortie, this would be the night for it, 
sir,” resumed he; ‘‘ the noise of those 
mountain streams would mask the 
sounds of a march, and even cavalry, 
if led with caution, might be in upon 
them before they were aware.” 

This speech pleased me, not only 
for the judgment it conveyed, but as 
an assurance that our expedition was 
still a secret in the garrison. 

On questioning the sergeant further, 
I was struck to find that he had aban- 
doned utterly all hope of ever seeing 
France again; such he told me was the 
univers? lf feeling of the soldiery . © We 
know well, sir, that Massena is not the 
man to capitulate, and we cannot expect 
to be relieved.” And yet with this 
stern, comfortless conviction on their 
minds—with hunger, and famine, and 
pestilence on every side—they never 
uttered one word of complaint, not even 
& murmur of remonstrance. What 
would Moresu’s fellows say of us ? 
What would the Army of the Meuse 
think? These were the ever present 
arguments against surrender ; and the 
judgment of. their comrades was far 
more terrible to them than the grape- 
shot of the enemy. 

** But do you not think when Buona- 
parte crosses the Alps he will hasten to 
our relief?” 

*‘ Not he, Sir! I know him well. I 
was in the same troop with him, a bom- 
bardier at the same gun. Buonaparte 
will never go after small game where 
there’s a nobler prey before him. If he 
does cross the Alps he'll be for a great 
battle under Milan; or, mayhap, 
march on Venice. He's not thinking 
of our starved battalions here ; he’s 
planning some great campaign, depend 
onit. He never faced the Alps tosue- 
cour Genoa,” 


liow true was this appreciation of 


the great General's ambition, I need 
scarcely repeat; but so it was at the 


time ; many were able to guess the bold 
aspirings of one who, to the nation, 
seemed merely one among the nume- 
rous candidates for fame and honours. 

It was about an hour after my con- 
versation with the sergeant, that an or- 
derly came to summon me to Colonel 
de Barre’s quarters; and with all my 
haste to obey, I only arrived as the 
column was formed. The plan of at- 
tack was simple enough. Three Vol- 
tigeur companies were to attempt the 
assault of the Monte Faccio, under De 
Barre; while to engage attention, and 
draw off the enemy’s force, a strong 
body of infantry and cavalry was to de- 
bouch on the Chiavari road, as though 
to force a passage in that direction. In 
all that regarded secrecy and despatch 
our expedition was perfect ; and as we 
moved silently through the streets, the 
sleeping citizens never knew of our 
march. Arrived at the gate, the co- 
lumn halted, to give us ‘time to pass 
along the walls and descend the glen, 
an operation which, it was estim: ated, 
would take forty-five minutes; at the 
expiration of this they were to issue 
forth to the feint attack. 

At a quick step we now pressed for- 

ward towards the angle of the bastion, 
whence many a path ‘led down the cliff 
in all directions. Half-a-dozen of our 
men, well acquainted with the spot, vo- 
lunteered as guides, and the muskets 
being slung on the back, the word was 
given to ‘* move on,” the rallying-place 
being the plateau of the orange-trees 
I have already mentioned. 

‘« Steep enough this,” said De Barre 
to me, as holding on by briars and 
brambles, we slowly descended the 
gorge ; “but few of us will ever climb 
it again.” 

** You think so?” asked I, in some 
surprise. 

** Ofcourse, [knowit;”’saidhe. “ Val- 
lence, who commands the battalions 
below, always condemned the scheme ; 
rely on it, he’s not the man to make 
himself out a false prophet. I dont 
pretend to tell you that in our days of 
monarchy there were neither jez alousies 
nor party grudges, and that men were 
above all small and ungenerous rivalry ; 
but, assuredly, we had less of them 
than now. If the field of competition is 
more open to every one, so are the arts 
by which suecess is won; a pre-emi- 
nence in a republic means always the 
ruin of a sival,. If we fail, as fail we 
must, he'll be a General.” 
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‘*¢ But why must we fail ?” 

«For every reason; we are not in 
force; we know nothing of what we 
are about to attack ; and, if repulsed, 
have no retreat behind us.” 

«Then why. 2” I stopped, for 
already I saw the impropriety of my 
question. 

“Why did I advise the attack?” 
said he mildly, taking up my half- 
uttered question. ‘Simply because 
death outside these walls is quicker 
and more glorious than within them. 
There’s scarcely a man who follows us 
has not the same sentiment in his 
heart. The terrible scenes of the last 
five weeks have driven our fellows to 
all but mutiny. Nothing, indeed, main- 
tained discipline but a kind of tigerish 
thirst for vengeance—a hope that the 
day of reckoning would come round, 
and one fearful lesson teach these same 
whitecoats how dangerous it is to drive 
a brave enemy to despair.” 

De Barre continued to talk in this 
strain as we descended, every remark 
he made being uttered with all the 
coolness of one who talked of a matter 
indifferent to him. At length the way 
became too steep for much converse, 
and slipping, and sc rambling, we now 
only interchanged a chance word as 
we went. Although two hundred and 
fifty men were around and about us, 
not a voice was heard; and, except 
the occasional breaking of a branch, 
or the occasional fall of some 7 
stone into the valley, not a sound wa 
heard. At length along, shrill w histle 
announced that the first man had 
reached the botiom, which, to judge 
from the faintness of the sound, ap- 
peared yet a considerable distance off. 
‘The excessive darkness increased the 
difficulty of the way, and De Barre 
continued to repeat, ‘‘ that we had cer- 
tainly been misinformed, and that even 
in daylight the descent would take an 
hour.” 

It was full half an hour after this 
when we canie to a small rivulet, the 
little boundary line between the two 
steep cliffs. Here our men were all 
assembled, refreshing themselves with 
the water, still muddy from recent 
rain, and endeavouring to arrange 
equipments and arms, damaged and 
displaced by many a fall. 

«* We've taken an hour and twenty- 
eight minutes,” said De Barre, as he 
placed a fire-fly on the glass of his 
watch to see the hour. “ ‘Now, men, 
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let us make up for lost time. Ena 
avant !” 

“En avant!” was quickly passed 
from mouth to mouth, and never 
was a word more spirit-stirring to 
Frenchmen! With all the alacrity 
of men fresh and * eager for the fray,” 
they began the ascent, and, such was 
the emulous ardour to be first, that it 
assumed all the features of a race. 

A close pine wood greatly aided us 
now, and, in less time than we could 
believe it possible, we reached the pla- 
teau appointed for our rendezvous. 
This being the last spot of meeting, 
before our attack on the fort, the final 
dispositions were here settled on, and 
the orders for the assault arranged. 
With day-light, the view from this ter- 

racg, for “such it was in reality, would 
have been magnificent, for even now, 
in the darkness, we could track out 
the great thoroughfares of the city, 
follow the windings of the bay and 
harbour, and, by the lights on board, 
detect the fleet as it lay atanchor. To 
the left, and for maty a mile, as it 
seemed, were seen twinkling the bi- 
vouac fires of the Austrian army; while, 
directly above our heads, glittering 
like a red star, shone the solitary gleam 
that marked out the “ Monte Faccio.’ 

[ was standing silently at De Barre’s 
side, looking on this sombre sce ne, so 
full of terrible interest, when he clutch. 
ed my arm violently, and whispered— 

«¢ Look yonder ; see, the attack has 
begun.” 

The fire of the artillery had flashed 
as he spoke, and now, with his very 
words, the deafening roar of the guns 
was heard from below. 

‘*I told you he’d not wait for us, 
Tiernay. I told you how it would 
happen !’ ’ cried he; then suddenly re- 
covering his habitual composure of 
voice and manner, he said, ** Now for 
our part, men, forwards,” 

And away went the brave fellows, 
tearing up the steep mountain side, like 
an assault party at a breach. Though 
hidden from our view by the darkness 
and the dense wood, we could hear the 
incessant din of large and small arms ; 
theroll of the drums. summoning men to 
their quarters, and what we ‘thought 
were the cheers of charging squadrons. 

Such was the mad feeling of excite- 
ment these sounds produced, that I 
cannot guess what time elapsed before 
we found ourselves on the crest of the 
mountain, and not above three hundred 
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Chapter 


aces from the outworks of the fort. 
The trees had been cut away on either 
side, so as to offer a species of * glacis,” 
and this must be crossed under the 
fire of the batteries, before an attack 
could be commenced. Fortunately for 
us, however, the garrison was too con- 
filent of its security, to dread a coup 
de main from the side of the town, and 
had placed all their guns along the bas- 
tion, towards Borghetto, and this De 
Barre immediately detected. A certain 
“alert” on the walls, however, and a 
quick movement of lights, here and 
there, showed that they had become 
aware of the sortie from the town, and 
gradually we couldsee figure after figure 
asce nding the walls, as if to peer down 
into the valley beneath. 

66 Ton see what Vallance has done 
for us,” said De Barre, bitterly ; “ but 
for hin we should hove taken these 
fellows, en flagrant delit, ancl carried 
their walls before they could turn out 
a captain’s guard.” 

Ashe spoke, a heavy, crashing sound 
was heard, anda wild cheer. Already 
our pioneers had gained the gate, and 
were battering away at it; another 
party had reached the walls, and thrown 
up their rope ladders, and theattack was 
opened! In fact, Giorgio had led one 
division by a path somewhat shorter 
than ours, and they had begun the 
assault before we issued from the pine 
wood. 

We now came up at a run, but 
under asmart fire from the walls, already 
fast crowding with men. Defiling close 
beneath the wall, we gained the gate, 


just as it had fallen beneath the as- 


saults of our men; asteep covered way 
Jed up from it, and along this our 
fellows rushed madly, but suddenly, 
from the gloom a red glare flashed out, 
and a terrible discharge of grape swept 
all before it. ‘ Lie down!” was now 
shouted from front to rear, but even 
before the order could be obeyed, an- 
other and more fatal volley followed. 
Twice we attempted to storm the 
ascent ; but, wearied by the labour of 
the mountain pass—worn out by fa- 
tigue—and, worse still, weak from 
actual starvation, our men faltered ! 
It was not fear, nor was there anything 
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akin to it ; for even as they fell under 
the thick fire, their shrill cheers breat!:- 
ed stern defiance. They were utterly 
exhausted, and failing strength could 
do nomore! De Barre took the lead, 
sword in h: a and with one of those 
wil d appe als, that soldiers never hear 
in vain, addressed them; but the next 
moment his shattered corpse was car- 
ried to the rere. The scaling party, 
alike repulsed, had now defiled to our 
support ; but the death-dealing artil- 
lery swept through us without ceasing. 
Never was there a spectacle so terri- 
ble, as to see men, animated by cou- 

rageous devotion, burning with glo- 
rious zeal, and yet powerless from very 
debility —actually dropping from the 
weakness of famine! ‘The staggering 
step—the faint shout—the pow verless 
charge—all showing the ravages of 
pestilence and want ! 

Some sentiment of compassion must 
have engaged our enemies’ sympathy, 
for twice they relaxed their fire, and 
only resumed it as we returned to the 
attack. One fearful discharge of 
grape, at pistol range, now seemed to 
have closed the struggle; and as the 
smoke cleared away, ‘the earth was 
seen crowded with dead and dying. 
The broken ranks no longer showed 
dise ‘ipline—men gathered in groups 
around their wounded comrades, and, 
to all seeming, indifferent to the death 
that menaced them. Searcely an ofii- 
cer survived, and, among the dead be- 
side me, I recognised Giorgi 0, who 
still kne It in the attitude in which he 
had received his death wound. 

I was like one in some terrible 
dream, powerless and terror-stricken, 
as [ stood thus amid the slaughtered 
and the wounded. 

«You are my prisoner,” said a gruff. 
looking old Croat grenadier, as he 

snate the d my sword from my hand, by 
a smart blow on the wrist, and I yield- 
ed without a word. 

«Ts itover?” said 1; * is it over?” 

«Yes, parbleu, I think it is,’ said a 
comrade, whose cheek was hanging 
down from a bayonet wound. There 
are not twenty of us remaining, and 
they will do very little for the service 
of the ‘ Great Republic.’” 
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TRIFLES,. 


RY G, LINNAUS BANKS, 


A cloud may intercept the sun, 

A web by insect-workers spun 
Preserve the life within the frame, 
Or vapours take away the same. 

A grain of sand upon the sight 

May rob a giant of his might ; 

Or needle point let out his breath, 
And make a banquet-meal for Death. 


How often, at a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirred, 

And ties, that years could not have riven, 
Are scattered to the winds of heaven. 

A glance, that looks what lips would speak, 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek ; 
And thoughts, nor looked, nor yet exprest, 
Creates a chaos in the breast. 


A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above ; 

A whispered welcome in our ears 
Be as the music of the spheres. 
The pressure of a gentle hand 
Worth all that glitters in the land ; 
Oh! trifles are not what they are, 
But fortune’s ruling voice and star. 


MIND AND BE TRUE TO THE END. 
BY G. LINNEZUS BANKS. 


As you begin so continue— 
Faint not, nor pause by the way ; 
Let your thoughts be on the morrow, 
Constant and warm as to-day. 
Chances and changes may happen, 
Clouds with Life’s sunshine must blend, 
Still tho’ the worst should befal you, 
Mind and be true to the end. 


Friendships, commenced in the summer, 
Die when the winter comes on, 
Smiles that are cherished by fortune 
Fade too when fortune is gone. 
Earth has no holier treasure 
Than an unvarying friend, 
One that will love thro’ all seasons, 
Steadfast and true to the end, 
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Tere isamelancholy interest attached 
to this unpretending volume, quiet in- 
dependent of its intrinsic merit, or the 
aes of the information it conveys on 
more than one important topic. A few 
words of preface inform us that the 
authordied at Batticaloa, in Ceylon, on 
the 5th of January last, before he had 
completed his twenty- ninth year. Cut 
off suddenly in the early summer of life, 
while actively and usefully engaged ; 

not having had time to hear how his 
first effort in authorship had been re- 
ceived by the public, but hoping, as 
youth and strength are naturally gan- 
guine, to follow it up at no distant 
interval, 


‘* Tf,” says he, in his concluding lines, 
‘permitted to aspire to the authorship 
of a second volume, it will be on Ceylon, 
and I trust I shall have a better chance. 
For this lam gradually collecting ma- 
terials. The stones are cutting, whe- 
ther to be fitly joined together must be 
decided by a higher and stronger power 
than mine.” 


Before these sentences could meet 
the public eye, the hand that penned 
them was cold and nerveless. <A con- 
trary decree had gone forth, and all 
the ardent anticipations of stirring 
manhood, all the busy energies of ‘mind 
and body were extinguished in the 
silence of an early grave. The friends 
of the young literary aspirant will be 
consoled by reflecting that the opinions 
he has delivered are ‘sound and whole- 
some; the sketches he has drawn are 
truthful and agreeable; andeven should 
his book be undervalued or neglected 
because the title-page is not graced by 
the name of a veteran in reputation, it 
will act as a serviceable pioneer to di- 
rect public curiosity on an unfrequented 
road, where there is much to learn, 
and where many may be induced to 
follow. 

Mr. Taylor belonged to a family 
which lines ally and ¢ ollaterally has given 
nearly a score of able recruits to the 


ranks of literature. He was a younger 
brother of Captain Meadows Taylor, 
well known to fame as a distinguished 
soldier and diplomatist in Indian war- 
fare, and as the author of an original 
and highly interesting work called the 
*¢ Contessions of a Thug. P 
This little volume may be classed 
among useful rather than merely 
amusing works. ‘The author did not 
travel for simple recreation, or to see 
strange lands from curiosity,asPetruchio 
does in The Taming of the Shrew :— 


** Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at home, 
And so am come abroad to see the world.” 


He went to foreign parts with an 
eye to business and “profitable avoca- 
tion; to exercise his faculties in ac- 
tive enterprise, and carve out for him- 
self a path to independence. The 
book is a record of practical experiences 
rather than of general or desultory ob- 
servations. He visited certain places 
for specific purposes, and chiefly con- 
fines his remarks to what he was em- 
ployed about and more immediately 
interested in. His conclusions are not 
drawn from abstract theories but from 
actual and everyday occurrences. He 
has a young head, but judgment ma- 
tures rapidly when weare thrown on our 
own resources, and when to live from 
day today, we must both work and think, 
There is no: ittempt at fine writing forthe 
display of well-rounded sentences, and 
no unnecessary thrusting in of useless 
matter to swell the work beyond its 
natural dimensions. Here is an honest 
detail of facts and impressions as they 
occurred to the relater, and not an 
effort to make a book out of nothing. 
We have met less information in three 
large volumes thanin this single small 
one. 

The eight years of travel included in 
Mr. Tay lor’s publication commenced 
in 1841, when he was little more than 
a stripling in years. He crossed the 
Atlantic to push his way in life, and 
seek fortune andemploymentin the wes- 
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tern hemisphere ; conceiving with many 
others that the New World prese nted 
a more promis ing and less oceupied 
field of action than the old one. He 
is the only traveller we ever met with 
who regrets when his voyages are over, 
and feels no inclination to leave the 
ship in which he has been so long con- 


fined—the “ prison with the chance of 


being drowned,” as it has been aptly 
defined. This feeling, he says, in- 
creased with repetition, although he 
adds he never could get any fellow- 
passenger to agree with him on the 
oint. We are not surprised at this. 
We have ourselves often ** gone down 
to the sea in ships,” and have endured 
many voyages long and short; but the 
best of them was but inevitable suffer- 
ance, very far removed from enjoy- 
ment. We always considered the 
moment of disembarkation as among 
the most thoroughly delicious of earth’s 
realities—an escape from nonenity to 
existence. The sight of a new land, 
the anticipation of new events, the 
change from still to moving life, the 
delivery from ‘the stormy winds that 
(always) blow ;” the positive assurance 
that you have reached terra firma, and 
are sate for this time at least from the 
perils of the deep: all this, added to 
the naturalantipathy which land- ae 
humanity has to the sea (whatever : 
few enthusi: istic monomaniacs may aie 
suade themselves to the contrary), has 
made us lift up our hands and wonder 
how people ever became sailors by 
choice ; while we felt grateful, that for 
the honour and glory of the nation this 
strange miracle did sometimes happen. 
We do remember, once on a time, 
when released from quarantine, after 
being incarcerated for eight weeks in a 
lazaretto, under suspicion of plague, 
almost regretting when the day of 
liberation was announced. We had 
grown reconciled to the ways of the 
place. But then we were on shore ; 
we had ample space and good air to 
breathe and walk about in; two very 
agreeable and intellectual companions, 
with whom we played at chess from 
morning till night, plenty of books, 
and abundance of good cheer, with 
nothing to pay. 

The earlier part of this volume, 
which treats of Philadelphia, some 
tolerably well known districts in Penn- 
sylvania, and other portions of the 
United States, we pass over the more 
rapidly, that we are anxious to travel 
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with the author to Cuba; a ground 
almost entirely unexplored, and which 
has lately been invested with extra- 
neous interest from the ridiculous and 
unprincipled attempt of a few philan- 
thropic buccaneers (modern represen. 
tatives of Blackbeard and Kidd), to 
deliver «a suffering community from 
tyrannic masters, This means, in 
plain English, to take possession on 
their own account, in the face of all 
treaties and in defiance of all law, ex- 
cept only Lynch law, of one among 
the large ‘st and most valuable islands 
in the world. Pizarro, passing across 
the strand of Panama, with thirteen 
followers, to attempt the conquest of 
Peru, was a well-digested and hopeful 
e nterpris sc ine omps ivison. 

That Cuba will ultimately, and be- 
fore many years have elapsed, escape 
from the "retrograding and worn out 
dominion of Spain, to some more 
vigorous and advancing state of govern- 
ment, is not only quite certain, but is 
also ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ;” but we hope to see this 
occur in the course of regular practice, 
secundum artem ; by conquest in open 
war between lawful belligerents ; by 
mutual tres ity, commerce ial bs argain, or 
fair strugele for inde ~pendence ; not by 
the interference of unlicensed banditti, 
who care for nobody but themselves, 
fight ‘for their own “hand,” as Harry 
the Smith did, and having nothing to 
lose, but all to win, are ever ready to 
encounter bullet, gibbet, or halter, 
when booty and dollars are looming in 
the distance. 

But even on the comparatively 
threadbare subject of America, Mr. 
Taylor has some remarks which are 
worth remembering. Firstly, as to 
the great mistake English writers and 

travellers 0) constantly fall into, in 
oes all - inhabitants of the States 
gener: ully a « Americans ;” as if they 
differ no more from each other than do 
the Yorkshiremen from the Lancas- 
trians, or the Hampshire peasants from 
their neighbours of Wilts and Sussex. 
The fact is, they are as distinct from 
each other in national character ristics, 
in manners, habits, ideas, pursuits, 
social, politic al, and commercial inte- 
rests, as France, Italy, or Germany, in 
the European world. When speaking 
of the United States, we forget that 
we are not dealing with a single king- 
dom or nation, but with a vast conti- 
nent and numerous races, The Anglo- 
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Saxon predominates, but he is mixed 
up with many others. 

Secondly, it is gratifying to be as- 
sured that the Pennsylvanian repudia- 
tors, who eschewed payment of interest 
on their bonds, were the German rather 
than the English contingent, comprised 
in which are more than half the inha- 
bitants of that thriving State. This 
would have gladde ned the heart of 
Sydney Smith, had he lived to hear it. 
If you are doomed to be swindled, it is 
more endurable to be pillaged by out- 
and-out foreigners, than by your own 
flesh and blood, which the drab-coated 
descendants of William Penn undoubt- 
edly are. 

Lastly, the following extract con- 
tains a good moral, w ith 1 may be studied 
with advant: ige by all whom it con- 
cerns :— 


“‘There is a large class in America, 
of whom I would that I could write more 
favourably. Though they are my own 
countrymen, yet as an impartial judge I 
must condemn them, and that out of 
their own mouths. Them I consider 
the cause of that infusion of recklessness, 
and those intemperate deeds and words of 
which we read. These are they,who, whe- 
ther in the Conciliation Hall of Dublin, 
the English House of Commons, or the 
House of Representatives of America— 
whether they speak of wars and disturb- 
ances in the latter place, or thunder and 
bellow them in the former, or put them 
forth through the JVation newspaper 
in its time—alike are troublesome, vio- 
lent, and discontented. These form the 
bulk of what is called the ‘*Demo- 
cratic,” or ‘* Locofoco” party, with 
which, although I admit they may have 
the right in some abstract questions (as 
every party must have, or it would never 
gain a supporter, but which are kept as 
baits to trap the unwary), yet I would 
rather such questions remained for ever 
in abeyance, than that they should be 
advanced a step. These are they for 
whom I can answer that they have oc- 
casioned serious trouble in many cities, 
and while I was gn Philadelphia, actually 
put forth a placard, which had this 
modest inscription :—‘ We will nor be 
governed by Americans! After that, 
need more be said ?” 


The author, while in Philadelphia, 
witnessed a storm of thunder and light. 
ning, which seems to have astonished 
him not a little, and occasioned him to 
observe, that nothing like it could be 
seen in the tropics. At home, in our 
tamer climate, ‘most certainly we have 
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a very faint imitation of these tremen- 
dous natural phenomena ; but had he 
encountered a regular tropical hurri- 

“ane, as we once did, in going through 
the Gulf of Florida, with full accom- 
paniments of thunder, lightning, and 
rain, the remark w ould have been 
qualified or expunged altogether. In 
fine weather nothing can be more de- 
lightful than a sail ‘dow n this dreaded 
Gulf, if there is time to cruise among 
the Bahama Islands, but when a storm 
does come, it comes in earnest, and so 
suddenly, that there is scarcely time 
to “take in all,” and lay to while the 
concentrated fury of the elements ex- 
pends itself. 

Mr. ‘Taylor paid two visits to Cuba 
at different intervals, and altogether 
resided on the Island above four years, 
engaged in commercial or mining spe- 
culations, which seem to have been 
attended with vast labour and exertion, 
occasionally with many privations, and 
no compensating success. He suffered 
much from the local fevers, and other 
incidental mortifications, but youth 
and a sanguine temperament carried 
him through many difficulties. At the 
commencement of 1842, business of 
every kind was unusus lly depressed 
throughout the American continent. 
He began to despair of making head 
in the line i in which he was endea avour- 
ing to work his way, when a vessel 
arrived from Cuba, bearing a sample 
of gold-dust from a mine or vein lately 
discovered, and said to have been taken 
from it without selection. Humboldt 
and others had before stated the fact, 
that gold was to be found in some 
streams in the island. The specimen 
was examined, and the result proved 
encouraging. It appeared upon analy- 
sis, that in a ton of such mineral would 
exist not less than fifty ounces of pure 
gold. This was a tempting inducement 
to one who had made mineralogy his 
study, and was well qualified to attempt 
a& mining enterprise. But when he 
reached the district of Holguin, the 
mine, like many others, was found un- 
profitable, the produce far inferior to 
the labour and outlay required, and 
the exuct locality whence the deluding 
sauiple had been extracted, never 
could be discovered. Cuba, although 
abundantly productive of mineral 
wealth, in copper, iron, and chrome, 
= not destined to anticipate or rival 

California in exhaustless supplies of 
gol 1, 
























































































































































































































































































































































Mr. Taylor having coasted along 
the island, enjoying “the magnificent 
scenery, and ever-varying richness of 
a land which “ God hath made so glo- 
rious,” landed at St. Jago, the ancient 
capital and emporium, be ‘fore Havana, 
from its more commanding positicn, 
and matchless harbour, rose into para- 
mount importanc e. St. Jago was 
founded by C olumbus, - is the oldest. 
of all the cities in the New World ex- 


cept only Baracoa, at thes vast end of 


the island, which was built about two 
years earlier. In this part of the 
volume there are some useful hints on 
the subject of letters of introduction. 

St. Jago has long enjoyed the un- 
enviable pre-eminence of being con- 
sidered one of the most unhealthy 
places in the West Indies. Here the 
yellow fever, that scourge of the tropics, 
appears to have established one of its 
favourite head quarters; Vera Cruz 
and New Orleans alone taking prece- 
dence. The popular remedy at present 
in use among the physicians is ice, in 
large quantities, which has been found 
so efficacious that the deadly enemy 
is receding before it. When perspira- 
tion is produced by this treatment, 
recovery ‘is almost certain, but a re- 
lapse is fatal. Our author remarks on 
the prevalence of fever :— 


** One of the great causes, I am sure, 
was the condition of the wharves. They 
were planks laid on piles, driven for 
some distance, like piers, out into the 
harbour. The idea, I dare say, was, 
that the water would carry away the 
impurities, or render them innocuous ; 
but it had an effect the very reverse of 
that. After heavy rains all the filth of 
the city was washed down, of course, 
into the bay, and, as there is little or no 
tide, the piles of the wharves caught 
and kept all the filth, which, as nobody 
thought of looking under the planks, es- 
caped notice, until after my first visit, 
when I heard they were taking steps to 
fill up the interstices with solid earth.” 


From this ¢c ity Mr. Taylor procee ded 
through the interior, on his journey 
to Holguin, his point of destination, a 
distance of about forty five leagues. 
He travelled in company with a Span- 
ish officer, by an unfrequented track, 
over mountain and plain, through 
forest and river ; a road which, proba- 
bly, no European had traversed before, 
and seldom crossed even by the old 
residents. But this afforded him an 
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opportunity of seeing the country at 
full leisure, and in all its rich variety. 
In the interior of Cuba are beautiful 
and extensive savannas, teeming with 
the most fertile soil in the world, 
and giving sustenance to innumerable 
droves of cattle and herses. Vast plan- 
tations of sugar, coflee, and tobacco ; 
forests of magnificent timber, in. 
cluding fir, fustic (morus tinctoria 
lignum vite, mulberry, and lance 
wood, with mahogany in undisturbed 
magnificence, too far from water com- 
munication to pay expenses oftransport., 
Mr. ‘Taylor one some of these trees 
are so large that, by sawing them down 
the mid ile a drawing room table might 
have been cut out, at all events, if four 
feet wide would not have been too 


, 


little. There are also six species of 


palm, the cocoa-nut tree proper, the 
orange in most luxurious abundance, 
and all the usual fruits of the other 


West India Islands. He adds :— 


‘*A bare enumeration of the useful 
and valuable trees of Cuba would fill a 
volume. Some are remarkable for con- 
taining most subtle poisons.” 


We wonder Mr. Taylor does not 
mention the cedar-trees, which the 
books of geography inform us are so 
large, that canoes made of them will 
hold fifty men. Probably they are 
not to be found in the districts he 
visited. It is also remarkable that in 
Cuba there are neither wild savage 
animals, nor venomous reptiles of any 
description. The plumage of the birds 
is less bright than might be expected ; 
and as for game, our author assures us, 
it is probably the worst country for the 
sportsman in the whole world. There are 
no partridges and but few snipes. Fla- 
mingoes and pigeons are abundant, the 
latter being good contributors to the 
“‘pot.” ‘There appear to be no sing- 
ing birds; the reported ruisenor, or 
nightingale of Baracoa, he never saw, 
and doubts its existence. ‘The tenure 
of land, and title by which it is held 
in Cuba, appear almost as unsettled and 
unsatisfactory as, in many instances, 
in our own country. The average 
state of morals is rather better than 
might be expected, considering that 
religion is almost extinct, if it ever ex- 
isted beyond the name. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Taylor says:— 


‘** During my whole residence I do not 
know an instance of men going to 
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church ; and it is my firm belief that if 


they do, in other places where I have 
not been, and where, perhaps, good mu- 
sic (for one thing) may be heard, it is 
for other reasons than their attachment 
to any religion.” 


This is a bad state of things; but in 
the event of Cuba falling under the 
dominion of a nation in advance of it- 
self, it is, perhaps, better than blind or 
obstinate bigotry, from which sound 
improvement is less likely to spring 

than from total carelessness. Of the 
two evils the latter is much the more 
manageable. 

After a residence of several months 
at Holguin, Mr. Taylor, finding the 
gold mine a failure, and meeting with 
many annoyances, determined to re- 
trace his stepsand go back to America, 
during a period when nothing profit: able 
could be accomplished in Cuba. On 
this occasion he returned by the main 
road, running for the most part of the 
way along the bank of - Caiito, the 
principal river in the island. He thus 
had an opportunity of seeing another 


interesting and very pic turesque line of 


country, quite different from that exa- 
mined on his former route. A portion 
of this road was neither safe nor agree- 
able, having a bad reputation in the ar- 
tic le of robbers, and in some places 
destitute of that most indispensable en- 
joyment ona journey, either for man 
or beast—fresh water. 

Mr. Taylor eulogises with enthusi- 
asm the admirable. properties of the 
Cuban horses, whose powers of en- 
durance, easiness of pace, gentle tem- 
pers, total freedom from vice, and 
astonishing capability of perfor ming 
long journeys, with little grooming or 
feeding, decidedly place them above all 
travelling quadrupeds of their genus 
in the world. Let us imagine an ani- 
-_ tied up for two days without food 

yater, at the door- -post of a tavern, 
while his master is gambling within, 
and then carrying the brute home 
many miles at a rapid pace. What a 
sad pity that he did not break his neck, 
to teach him a slight lesson in hu- 
manity. In his admiration of the 
horses, our author exclaims :— 


‘“‘ For racing, running, hunting, leap- 
ing, ay, and ploughing, and drawing 
tons weight of loads, commend us to 
England ‘for horses ; but, for long jour- 
neys on horseback, and for all general 
purposes of a gentleman’s saddle horse, 
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believe me, Cuba can furnish that desi- 
deratum in perfection; and, when my 
fortune shall be made, I certainly pro- 
pose to send to Cuba for one, even 
though his transport should cost me a 


quiet : hundre d or so extra.” 


These Cuban saddle horses are 
always kept as stallions. They neither 
shy, start, bite, nor kick. The favourite 
pace is what is called the “ andadura,” 
or true pace, which they acquire: when 
in a state of nature, without ene 

A “troton,” or pure trotter, is held 
by the natives in utter abomination. 
It is considered so disreputable to be 
seen mounted on one, that even the 
lazy Spaniard would rather walk. 

By this road Mr. Taylor descended 
into St. Ji ago, from the summit of ama- 
jestic eminence, the view from which, 
but on a much greater scale, reminded 
him of that from : the Three Rock Moun- 
tain, near Dublin, and of a similar one 
on the Limerick side of the road to Kil- 
larney. In the distance could be dis- 
tinguished the loom of the Blue Moun- 
tains in J: amaica, above one hundred 
miles away in adirect line. There is no- 
thing extraordinary in this, considering 
the height of the ground on which the 
travellers stood. \V eonce distinctly saw 
the Peak of Teneriffe, from the ‘deck 
of a man-of-war, on a very clear day, 
when our distance from its base, by ob- 
servation with the quadrant, and ma- 
thematical calculation, was 157 nauti- 
cal miles. Some of the peaks of the 
Cuban mountains ascend to 8,000 feet. 
The Blue Mountains in Jamaica reach 
7,000; the Peak of Teneriffe exceeds 
13,000. One of the greatest curiosi- 
ties encountered by Mr. Taylor in 
Cuba, he describes as a ‘very small 
spe cimen of humanity,” but at the same 
time one of the toughest that ever fell 
in his way. A little, prattling, merry 
fellow, engaged as: aguide or conductor, 
in the shape of a Cuban Spaniard, 
named Torribio de la Torre, who, 
though under eight stone weight, was 
unmatched as a wrestler. He over- 
threw, in close conflict, and with ap- 
parent ease, a gigantic Hibernian Her- 
cules, and gave desperate falls to sun- 
dry Cornishmen, who by descent were 
professors in the art. None of his ad- 
versaries could find out his trick or 
baffle it, and what appears still more 
extraordinary for a Spaniard, he was 
never seen to smoke tobacco. 

On his return to Cuba, Mr, Taylor 
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landed at Gibara, pronounced Heevara, 
the port of entry to the district of Hol- 
guin, where he was surprised to find, in 
such a remote spot, somany English re- 
sidents, amounting in number to se- 
venty-four. This place, and the sur- 
rounding sihntbaeh, he describes 
also as being ‘ beautiful exceedingly.” 


As far asthe external magnificence of 


nature can embellish a countr y, Cuba 
appears to be a second garden of Eden. 
Wehavean interesting and perspicuous 
summary ofsome of the les adin; ¢ geologi- 
val features in this district, inc ludin: ra 
description ofa remarkable cave in the 
Saddle Mountain, the complete exa- 
mination of which has been impeded 
by the stench of millions of bats, who 
have long held undis sputed possession. 
Perh: aps they might be fumigated out by 
some process with tobacco or sulphur. 
The author also alludes to a very 
extraordinary phenomenon which ex- 
hibits itself on two or three of the 
coldest nights in the year, from the 
eaks of some of the highest mountains. 
Whis i is the appearance of a bright light, 
of conical shape and considerable size. 
It appeared while he was in Cuba, but 
he was not in a locality from whence it 
was visible. There is also a mineral 
spring compounded of salt, sulphur % 
and hydrogen gas, the medicinal vir- 
tues of which are not described, but 
which the neighbouring inhabitants de- 
signate, for distinction, the “ arroyo 
hediondo,” or stinking rivulet. 
Towards the conclusion of this work 
two considerable chapters are devoted 
to the present state of Negro slavery in 
Cuba, with theories of the author for 
its extinction. His notions will not 
accord with those of the abolitionists ; 
but he has studied the subject well, and 
his opinions are worthy of attention. 
The whole question is a very compli- 
cated one, which can only be unravyelled 
by time. It is manifestly inconsistent 
with Christian doctrine that such an 
institution as slavery should exist 
at all. Yet in many cases the name is 
worse than the reality ; nor has it yet 
appeared that the worldly status of the 
emancipated slaves is as good as it was 
before the abolition, while that of the 
former owners is undeniably worse. 
The average condition of the West In- 
dian slave (we speak more immediately 
with reference to our own islands) was, 
and is, as good as that of many pea- 
sants in England, and far better than 
that of his free brother in Ireland ; but 
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slavery must and will be abolished 
everywhere as civilisation advances. 
The subject, in all its bearings, has 
been profoundly considered by good 
and enlightened men. Reason ‘and re- 
ligion both s: iy, no human being should 
be the born o * purchased thrall of 
another. There is no such inheritance, 
and no such right of barter. Reason 
is the governing power of the nine- 
teenth century, and every 
force will in the long run go down be- 
foreit. Whatever the Americans m: ay 
think to the cor trary, they will have to 
emancipate their Negro serts, or the 
serfs will do it forthemselves, whenever 
war brings them, which in the course of 
events it assuredly will, the aid of 
foreign auxiliaries. The material point 
for the really benevolent legislator to 
consider is, how the object can be ef- 
fected with the least amount of injury 
to the different interests concerned. 
Mr. Taylor informs us, that, at the 
eastern extremity of Cuba, in a wild 
and rugge d district, surmounted by the 
lofty Sierrs a del Cristal,” there exists 
a mysterious, and somewhat lawless, 
settlement called Palenque, compound- 
ed of wild Indians and run-a-way Ne- 
groes; insulated, independent, and bar- 
barous. ‘They laugh at the decrees 
and expeditions of the government, 
which are never issued in earnest, or 
undertaken on a formidable scale. 
Their position is supposed to be con- 
nived at as a convenient safety valve 
for all the dangerous and discontented 
elements in the island, and a pretty 
focus of iniquity they must have con- 
trived to establish. “There is a sec recy 
and romantic uncertainty attached to 
this strange colony, which reminds us 
of the aborigin: ul city mentioned by 
Stephens, which credulous Padres re- 
por be sd to him as existing in centralAme- 
rica, where,according to >their traditions, 
European fuot has never ventured to 
intrude, and the first inhabitants, with- 
out mixture, or the slightest alteration 
from their native manners, customs, 
and language, are still said to live 
among themselves in primeval seclu- 
sion. ‘The story is doubtless an inven- 
tion, but a very imaginative and at- 
tractive one. We wonder some of our 
popular novelists have never thought 
of embodying it in a work of fiction. 
Mr. Taylor was strongly inclined to 
Visit Palenque, but was deterred by 
two considerations: if he went alone, 
he was sure to be murdered ; and ifin 
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— with others, the government 
would have heard of the affair, and 
have imprisoned him for life. 

In 1843-4, Cuba was visited by a 
long-protracted drought, and famine, 
which carried death, and desolation, 
and poverty, throughout the island, but 
the details of which our author passes 
over, as too harrowing for minute re- 
cital. He sums up the result by saying 
it was utterly ruinous, and led to his 
fixed desire and determination of es- 
caping from scenesand pursuits whence, 
as he says, the country itself seemed de- 
termined to cast him forth, never hav- 
ing given him one chance. In Sept., 
1845, he left the island, which, however 
beautiful and fertile in itself, had been 
to him anything but a land overflowing 
with milk and “hone +y, or realised pro- 
mise ; and departed from Cuba, never 
to return, in a schooner bound for New 
York. 

We wish he had found an opportu- 
nity of visiting the great and flourishing 
city of Havana, a detailed description 
of which, in its present state, has never 
yet been given tous. Ave ry imposing 
looki: 1g pli ice it is, with fine churches, 
convents, and other public buildings. 
Were it not for the tropical trees and 
fruits, with a mixture of Negro and co- 
loure | popul ition, it resembles a town 
in old Spain so perfectly, that when 
tr: iversing the well-built, antique look- 
ing streets and squares, you can, with- 
out much stretch of imagination, fancy 
yourself in Barcelona, Valencia, or Car- 
th: igena. We spen ta few days there 
in 1815, at the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war, when there was a large 
English fleet in the harbour, and many 

English regiments in crowded trans- 
ports. In those d: ays we were neither 
observant nor reflective, but passed our 
time in flying about in “ volantas,” and 
in discussing good dinners, at an Eng- 
lish hotel, in the “ Gran Plaza,” having 
for many weeks before exercised our 
masticating energies on ship beef and 
pork, hard enough to be chopped with 
a cleaver; and still harder peas, with 
no liquid more generous than the simple 
element. 

The harbour of Havana will contain 
one thousand ships; the water is deep 
enough for the largest three decker, 
and the entrance is so narrow that not 
more than one vessel can conveniently 
sail in or out at the same time. It is 
completely land-locked, and protected 
by extensive fortifications. On the 


left-hand side of the entrance, as you 
go iu, on a precipitous rock, stands the 
celebrated castle, called ‘* El Moro,’’ 
which looks impregnable, and as if it 
could easily blow an invading fleet out 
of the water. Nevertheless, it was car- 
ried by storm in 1762, by the British 
forces under Lord hibaaas and Ad- 
miral Pococke. We walked over this 
formidable citadel, and looked on the 
spot where the breach was effected, and 
through which the gallant warriors forced 
their entrance e. T he chasm appeared im- 
passable, and we have read that when 
the victors themselves gazed down on 
it, they wondered how they had got in, 
and thought their own achievement a 
fable of the days of chivalry. The ob- 
stacles men will surmount in the ardour 
of attack are quite incredible. The 
same soldiers who drove the French 
from their position on the sand hills 
near Alexandria, on the 8th of March, 
1801,underA bercrombie, when they tried 
to run up on the following day, could 
scarcely reach the summit, without halt- 
ing, though there was noenemy to oppose 
them. If the Moro was held by an 
English garrison, there exists not on 

arth the attac king force that could 
win it from them by assault. 

Just before winding up his volume, 
Mr. Taylor falls foul of Dr. Madden, 
who published a small treatise on Cuba 
and its resources in 1849, and charges 
him with ignorance of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and gross mis-statements and 
mistakes :— 

***Can we,’ says he, ‘ place reliance 
on any traveller, who, professing to have 
obtained his information from personal 
examinations and conversations with all 
classes of Spaniards andNegroes, yet in 
every page betrays a decided ignorance 
of the language ? Surely if a man only 
half learn a language, and then presume 
on that knowledge, it is worse than if he 
had not learned it at all. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that I 
have found thirty-four errors in the first 
thirty-seven pages.” 


Taking this for granted, it is almost 
as bad as the number of mistakes de- 
tected, by a sharp investigator, in a 
single cha apter of Voltaire’s Universal 
History, and for which we suspect Dr. 
Madden could seareely give so plausible 
®& reason as the w itty F renchman did, 
who pleaded guilty to his embellish 
ments, but said he put them in to make 
his book read the better. But we 
should have been more pleased if this 
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passage had been omitted. It is not 
graceful in a writer to assail a brother 
scribe. He should leave him to the 
tender mercies of the reviewers, whose 
legitimate province itis to discover and 
castigate these delinquencies. Asthe old 
Scotch proverb says, ‘‘ Corbies should 
na pick out corbies’ een.” If you are 
attacked, defend yourself tooth and 
nail, but never throw the first stone. 
And now, what will become of Cuba ? 
The question is important, and noteasily 
answered, Many eyes and thoughts are 
turned towards her, forgetful of “the last 
injunction in the dec alogue. The island 
is weak, under an effete government, 
and ready to be sold or seized. Ame- 
rica has long had yearnings towards 
this fair possession, It would form an 
invaluable outpost in case of war with 
any great E suropean power, or in the 
event of prospective conquests. It 
would also weigh as an additional slave- 
state to counterbalance California, with 
a productive revenue under improv- 
ed administration. In 1815, England 
might have obtained Cuba by fair 
treaty, in payment of a large debt 
due by Spain, which was wiped out for 
nothing. There was then no power 
to gainsay or oppose the transfer, but 
the opportunity was suffered to slip 
away. By a strange application of 
unde srprized magnanimity, our sapient 
legislators then gave everything when 
they might have key pt all, and asked for 
nothing, not even a single commercial 
treaty, inexchange. The other nations 
who reaped the advantage of what we had 
paid dearly for, langhed in their sleeves, 
but we were so intoxicated with glory 
and success, that we heeded them not. 
For years, when island after island, and 
colony after colony, fell before our arms, 
and people asked ‘* what are they all 
good for ?” the answer was, ‘ they will 
do to give up at a peace.” And so they 
were all given up—Martinique,andGua- 
daloupe,and Bourbon, and Java—while 
unprofitable and expensive rocks were 
retained. And, worse than an Sicily 
was abandoned back to Neapolitan 
tyranny and ignorance ; Sicily, which 
had been promised a British constitu- 
tion under British protection! What 
an island would that have been by this 
time under such auspices! ‘Talk of 
Naples subjugating rebellious Sicily! 












Why, if the power of Sicily was led by 
English generals, with some. half-pay 
English officers under them, and two or 
three thousand old soldiers, in the shape 
of an English legion, to show the way ; 
they would not only liberate themse slves, 
but would root out the iniquity of per- 
haps the very worst of the old rotten 
despotisms of the Continent. The Sici- 
lians can and will fight. The Neapoli- 
tans deserted even the gallant Murat at 
the first volley. They can do nothing 
but run away, or murder from behind a 
hedge. But this is a digression. 

In 1837, the Cubans would have 
thrown off the Spanish sovereignty if 
their independence could have been 
guaranteed under British protection. 
Again, the hour and the accomplish- 
ment glided by. If we are to believe 
the American papers (a suspicious au- 
thority), they are now anxious to pass 
under the banner of the United States, 
and become incorporated with Anglo- 
Saxon America. Nay more, itis said, 
that Spain will sell her dominionship for 
one hundred millions of dollars, and that 
the colonistsare willing and readyto raise 
this sum, if America w vill ¢ accept “the bar- 
gain. All thissoundsand looks plausible, 
but we neither think it true, nor likely to 
happen. Cuba is larger and has more 
internal resources than half the second- 
rate powers of Europe. The revenue 
is nearly five millions sterling, out of 
which she entirely supports herself, 
maintains a large Spanish army of 
20,000 men and ‘upwards, and remits 
to the mother country a million-and-a- 
quarter annually. The population at 
present scarce sly exceeds one million 
souls, a small amount for the extent of 
territory. But population depends much 
on good or bad government, and in- 
creases rapidly with active enter prise 
and expended capital. It would be bet- 
ter for the peace of the world, the ge- 
neral improvement of society, and the 
balance of human interests, that Cuba 
should be independent, than a province 
or colony of either Engl: and or America. 
Let her be delivered from Spain by 
honourable compromise, and placed on 
her own merits, under the joint pro- 
tection of the two great maritime and 
commercial powers, and we are much 
mistaken if all parties are not bene- 
fited by the arrangement. 
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GLEANINGS AFTER THE SPANISH ARABS. 


Or all knights, and of all lovers, the 
Moor-Arab of Spain, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, was the pink, 
the palm, the prime, the j jewel, and the 
flower. Reverses and an opprobrious 
name had reduced him, at the be- 
ginning of the next, to the level of the 
world. Granada was taken ; the Moro 
changed into the Morisco,—that is, 
insult was added to injury, and the 
ride of Moorish chivalry was at an 
end. Ballads took the place of battles, 
the lute supplanted the lance, and the 
proscribed and unfortunate Morisco 
was fain to tinkle his woes to the 
burthen of his own sad thoughts and 
those of his countrymen, and to draw 
tears, perc hance, for blood. 

It is not entertaining to begin by a di- 
gression, or we might he sre say uw ord on 
certain points of resemblance between 
the Moriscoes and our unlucky selves in 
this respect; and exhibit the affinity be- 
tween the Moorish chitarra and the 
Irish harp:—a parallel might be drawn 
between the pathetic monotony of the 
music of Granada, and the subdued 
and minor cadences of our native min- 
strelsy ; and both might be referred to 
causes not entirely dissimilar ;—but, in 
accordance with established usage, as 
well as for sundry other prudential 
reasons, we forbear; and, for the pre- 
sent casting polities, patriotism, and 
all that sort of thing, overboard, to 
take their place beside Prospero’s book, 
deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
we land, without so much as a knap- 
sack of nationality about us, on the 
quay of Malaga « ‘the royal,” 
port of Moorish Spain. 

Here we are in two worlds, the pre- 
sent atid the past—Christian and Ma- 
hometan. The former we will leave 
to its desert, that is, to its oranges 
and raisins, together with its olives and 
its cigars, its heat, roguery, mirth, in- 
trigue, superstition, and filth. The 
latter overlooks us from the grim 
old bastions of the Gibalfaro, peering 
threateningly into every street, like a 
bad conscience. The truth is, it Aas 
ugly whispers for Spain, making it 
tremble as it ‘thinks upon her towers,’ 
and the miseries endured in that for- 
tress and the city it overshadows, in 
1487. 


the chief 


The Moorish empire was even then 
tottering to its fall. Abu Abdallah, or 
Boabdil, or Bobadil, as the name grew 
at length by repeated corruptions, Latin, 
Spanish, and English, was still weakly 
struggling against his valiant old une le, 
El Zag ul, while the Castilian power 
was thundering at his gates. Divided 
against itself, the kingdom of Granada 
was as sure to fall as that of Lucifer 
before it. Nevertheless a stubborn 
old dog of an African whom El Zagal 
had placed in Malaga, was deter- 
mined to nail his crescent to the sky. 
Hamet Zeli picked his men, retired into 
the citadel, and swore by his beard, a 
considerable oath, from which his barber 
alone could absolve him, that he would 
eat the citizens when the other ver- 
min failed, rather than open his gates 
to that dog of a Ferdinand, to say no- 
thing of Isabella his queen, whom he 
roundly favoured with the correspond- 
ing epithet. 

In this posture of affairs, deeds of 
valour incredible and _ indescribable 
were done on both sides, by the aristo- 
cracy of Castile and of Granada, aun- 
que Moros, hijosdalgo, here brought en 
evidence of E uurope and Africa at once, 
like the neighbouring Gibel-el.Taric, or 
Gibraltar. Amongst the Arab nobles, 
Abrahen Zenete was conspicuous; and 
indeed, sometimes shamed the Spanish 
chivalry by his Christian-like and or- 
thodox courtesy. But there were men 
of another stamp amongst them ; and as 
Spain had its Torquemada, its Ojedo, 
and its Merla, so had Malaga ferocious 
rabitos of its own, comrades of their 
general, the Gomeres, African merce- 
naries, who had brought with them 
across the strait the ferocity of Bar- 
bary, uncooled by any admixture of 
peninsular civilisation. 

Of some of these the deeds are per- 
petuated in the literature of the day; 
but the greater pe art have settled down 
side by side with the worthies who 
flourished before Agamemnon, under 
the pressure of three hundred fathom, 
or years, of oblivion. <A ballad is an 
excellent float upon the stream of time, 
where the heaviest things commonly go 
to the bottom. Some flies have, no 
doubt, owed their preservation to the 
amber of the unctuous Peter Martyr, 
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who used to indite his epistles in Queen 
Isabella's tent, while the cloth was 
laying ; some have been bottled in the 
spirits of the lively Pulgar ; while here 
and there one has paid for its immorta- 
lity in the currency of the Inquisition, 
in the voluminous processes of which 
it is found at once crushed and pre- 
served, like a fly between the pages 
of the Newgate Calendar. But the 
vast m: jority of them owe their fame 
with posterity to their native poets, 
whose number, if not name, is legion. 
We are told that ninety became fa- 
mous. If we add the usual proportion 
of those who did not, together with 
those who became positively infamous, 
we shall have a tolerably abundant 
bloom of Blackamoor anthology. 
We are wandering from the knights 


of Malaga ; desperate fellows, some of 


them, though not without a fine touch 


of nobility, which even the cadets of 


the houses of Gusman and Pacheco 
thought no scorn to take lessons from. 
It was, in sooth, no uncommon sight 
for a caballero, armed cap et épee, to 
be seen pricking across the Vega, and 
under the horse-shoe arch of a Moorish 
town, during war, secure in the safe 
conduct of his own knightly pedigree, 
as set forth in a sort of abstract upon 
his shield, going to put himself under 
the chivalrous tuition of one of the 
lofty followers of Islam, thereby to win 
his spurs, and claim unimpe sached ob- 
servance amidst the ranks of Castilian 
sangre su whose honours had been 
already recognised. 

But, as we have said, some among 
these Arabian knights—who afforded 
but dubious entertainment to their foes 
in battle—retained a little more of the 
Barbary barbarism in their manners 
than is quite consistent with our no- 
tions of perfect refinement. ‘They had 
an ugly fashion of presenting their mis- 
tresses with the heads of their enemies, 
instead of their own portraits, as is the 
present usage. But there is no ac- 
counting for tastes,—and they were 
their own artists, requiring but a single 
stroke to finish their work. 

The Gomeres in particular—those 
mercenaries from the heart of Morocco, 
of which the garrison of Malaga was 
principally composed, prided themse lves 
on this grim gallantry; and, like Dry- 
den’s Cymon, reaped the field of that 
grain which bears two ears on each stalk, 
for the especial benefit of their fair— 
or brown—mistresses, to the envy of 
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Ibn Baithar, the botanist, himself, 
These fellows sallied forth sometimes 
by night, like wild boars, with their 
tusk-like scimitars whetted to a despe- 
rate edge, and keen as their own appe- 
tite for Christian blood. But not un- 
frequently they made their cavalgadas 
—a horse-play of rather a terrible kind, 
at noon day, into the enemy's country, 
where, especially about the frontier, 
they were recognised from a distance 
by an ominous oe and an 
alarming lance-blink, which heralded 
their raid. ‘The following rough lines 
(for the original see MS. in Escurial), 
seem to charge as recklessly into the 
region of extravagance, as did these 
bravos of the Crescent into the fertile 
vegas of Andalus :— 


Abu fFellaleh. 


I. 
Horror sat upon the crest 
Of Abu Fellaleh,— 
Little moved him, but the zest 
Of the fierce foray :— 
The rack of others was the rest 
Of Abu Fellaleh! 


II. 
Black the barb, as moonless night, 
Of Abu Fellaleh ; 
But his scimitar, as bright 
As the blaze of day— 
Bright, and light, and blinding white— 
Of Abu Fellaleh! 


III. 
Christians, in the speechless frown 
Of Abu Fellaleh, 
Felt their mettled hearts go down ; 
For each to each would say,— 
There’s link and league betwixt Mahoun 
And Abu Fellaieh! 
IV. 
Moslems, where the hoof-print trod 
Of Abu Fellaleh, 
Did him homage, as a God,— 
And felt they must obey 
The wrath and rod—the very nod 
Of Abu Fellaleh ! 
v. 
One there was, that felt no fear 
Of Abu Fellaleh ;— 
One, for which his mood so drear 
Would pass, at times, away— 
"Twas his blood-hound, Sangre—dear 
To Abu Fellaleh ! 
VI. 
At the saddle-bow were slung 
Of Abu Fellaleh, 
Heads of Christians three, which hung 
Dismal in the day, 
As the barb to battle sprung 
Of Abu Fellaleh ! 
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Of Abu Fellaleh !” 


Vill. 
Levelled is the lance in rest 

Of Abu Fellaleh :— 

Full against the Christian’s breast 
Doth it cleave its way : 
Riveted athwart the chest 


Of Abu Fellaleh ! 
1x. 


At Abu Fellaleh ! 


x, 


Dreadful was the rider's rush 
*‘Gainst Abu Fellaleh.— 

All in vain!—the purple gush 
Marked him where he lay 
Underneath the curse and crush 


Of Abu Fellaleh! 


XI. 

To their feet have leapt the kni 
And Abu Fellaleh ; 

3ut another joins the fight— 
Sangre’s in the fray ! 

Murderous fang in flesh—in spite 


Of Abu Fellaleh, 


XII. 
Fell and fierce the warrior strove 
With Abu Fellaleh ; 

Till at his throat the blood-hound drove, 
Nor would be dragged away :— 
He tore the Christian for the love 


Of Abu Fellaleh ! 


XII. 
“ What! a rival in a hound?” 
Cried Abu Fellaleh :— 
“Then both ye mongrels bite the ground!” 
And knight and Sangre lay 
Writhing from the double wound 


Of Abu Fellaleh ! 


XIV. 
“ My dog is dead—his wail be sung!” 
Cried Abu Fellaleh— 
** But let the Christian dog be flung 
To the beasts of prey ! 
The head—from the saddle-bow be slung 
Of Abu Fellaleh !” 


o 
5 


“Frantic knight! to cross the path 
Of Abu Fellaleh! 

By the prophet vowed he hath 
To make thy head this day 

Another trophy to the wrath 


Proud the mettled Spaniard showed 
To Abu Fellaleh :— 

Proud the stallion he bestrode, 
High and wild his neigh, 

As the mailed hidalgo rode 


ht 


Although, alas! it cannot be said 
that ‘the man recovered of the bite,” 
yet, it is a satisfaction to know that 
‘¢ the dog it was that died.” Ifa simi- 
lar mortality had thinned the packs 
which throve on red flesh in a yet un- 
discovered world some thirty years 
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later, spite of Las Casas and the Great 
Discoverer himself, it had been more 
creditable for humanity, and better for 
Spain; but then, the moral would 
have been wanting. If the Indian has 
gone to the wall, the Spaniard has 
gone to the dogs, and suffered the fate 
of Ahab, even to the infliction of a 
Jezabel—or Ysabel—as its evil genius. 

We left the Malagans blockaded by 
that mighty pair to whose dominions 
not only was the fair kingdom of Gra- 
nada to be soon annexed, but a new 
world given by one who was even now 
a neglected, troublesome suitor—* the 
hair-brained refugee” of the court 
wits, in the camp before the town. As 
summer advanced the inhabitants, 
then swelled to upwards of 20,000 
souls, became in their bodies consi- 
derably less fastidious about their 
cuisine than they had been at first ; and 
carrion, vermin, &c., commanded a 
ready market, the vegetables being 
olive leaves dressed with oil, and palm- 
leaves pounded fine and baked into a 
cake. 

Is it to be wondered at in a mer- 
cantile town, that one should be found 
ready to weigh this sort of diet against 
the sale of the city? One Dordux 
had a weak stomach and a strong con- 
science, and not liking the sort of 
missiles the enemy threw from their 
catapults over the wall, being nothing 
less than the bodies of his own dead 
countrymen, he made a little private 
bargain for himself and friends, and 
opened the city gates. 

Great was the clangour of bells as 
the sovereigns entered the city and 
proceeded to the Alcazar. The gon- 
falon of Spain was borne by the Com- 
mander of Leon, Guttiere de Cardenas. 
Ponce de Leon and Alonzo of Aguilar 
rode side by side, looking with a dis- 
dainful curiosity at the works which 
had at last yielded to their prowess; 
and a youth with flowing locks and fiery 
eyes, on whom even Isabella turned a 
glance of admiring regard—he who 
was one day to merge his patronymic 
in the name of Great Captain—reined 
his mettled courser nearer the royal 
pair, as able, from early recollection, 
to point out the positions of the Alca- 
zar, the Alcazaba, and the various 
points of note and interest within the 
conquered town. 

** Mercy on us !” was now the ery of 
the faithful. Mercy, however, was not 
a cosa de Espana in those days, any 












































































































































































































































































































































































more than in ours. But Spanish 
bonds were much better sec urity then 
than now, so the Castilian conquerors 
thought it an easy way to end the war 
and save Christian blood, trouble, and 
treasure, to doom the whole population 
simply to chains and slave ry. It was 
only a word—for those who spoke it, at 
least. A word anda blow are a harder 
thing. Accordingly, with the exce p- 
tion ‘of the few who had gold (including 
all the Jews—maugre T orquemada and 
the w: atering j: ws of the Inquisition) oo 
the whole of the population of 20,000 
were parcelled off into lots, and ticket- 
ed as complimentary cadeaux for the 
numerous friends and connexions of 
the victors. In this way a vessel was 
freighted for the Queen of Naples with 
fifty lovely Moorish damsels, fair as 
the houris of the paradise she did not 
believe in: a smaller number, but 
equally select, were shipped to the 
Queen of Portugal ; nor did that sex 
more likely to appreciate their worth, 
go unrewarded with what the brave 
are sung to be thrice qualified to 
deserve. 

To our mind this was about as con- 
siderable a catastrophe as has been re- 
corded in history ; far more affecting, 
unless we deceive ourselves, than the 
fate of Granada itself, which quickly 
followed, and which was principally 
characterised by the womanish deser- 
tion of its mulish and mulierish Moor- 
ish monarch, Boabdil, whose ultimo 
sospiro has been echoed on the wires 
of so many light guitars and in the heart- 
strings of so large a portion of the 
(light) reading public. 

Intermingle d withthese grand events 
were various minor episodes, each stir- 
ring enough in its own little circle, and 
presenting the picturesque features of 
attack, defence, conquest, and ruin. 
From the surprise of Alhama, which com- 
menced the war, to the anticipated day 
of surrender of the City of Pomegra- 
nates in 1492, everything was novel, 
romantic, wonderful. Dashes of mailed 
warriors through portcullissed gates ; 
scalings of scarcely accessible cliffs and 
walls, as at Loxa; sudden descents 
from the mountains, as in the memor- 
able “rout of the Axarquia,” all was 
unsettled, swift, thunderous, as the 
transitions of an African sky; while, be- 
tween, flashed the glowing interludes of 
love and devotion ; and, surviving dis- 
aster, the chivalrous constancy—amar 
despues la muerte—‘‘to love after 
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death ;” for short was the life of hap- 
piness in those stormy times, but in- 
tense as it was short. 

Zalea was a place of strength, situ- 
ated within the theatre of war. It was 
bravely garrisoned ; but was betrayed 
—— common lot of besieged towns— 
by a Moorish pedlar: at least so says 
the more than true, the del ightful Fray 
Antonio Agapida. Pedro de Alvarado, 
—we presume the after henchman of 
Hernando Cortez—was the first to seale 
the walls ; and the metropolitan mistress 
of the Arab hero, in the following bal- 
lad, had to bewail the prowess of the 
future conqueror of Guatemala. 


Wasim anv Aya, 


I. 
“White are Zalea’s walls beneath the moon: 
Gentle Axa! I am thine—and soon. 
Vanished is the Christian host~— and home 
Tossing turbans, in their pride, shall com 


It. 
Clangs a charger’s iron hoof within 
The castle court—the horn of Galatin ! 
To a hundred questions, one reply— 
“Spain is upon us !—Moors! to do, or die!” 


Ill. 
Torn are glaive and target from the wall; 
Rings the ring of armour through the hall ; 
In the furnace tons of lead are cast; 
Out the trumpet peals a furious blast. 


IV. 
White the moonbeams o’er Granada rest ; 
Peace and hope becalm young Axa’s breast : 
Pouts she, too; for every leaf that shakes, 
Her listening heart for Kazim’s footstep takes. 
Vv. 
Footsteps ? ay, the trampling of hot haste : 
Oh, can she live till she be once embraced ! 
A cry—unbar the gates! “ Alas of me! 
Is this like triumph ?—Death! they flee— 
they flee!” 
vi. 
Travel-soiled, blood-stained, they straggle 
through— 
The broken remnant of the brave and true. 
On the breach the gallant Kazim lies 
Told it is to Axa—and she dies, 


Of broken hearts, indeed, all the 
world over, is the compost made in 
which the flower of romantic ballad- 
poetry best thrives. But for their 
song-inspiring power, how shou ud man 
spiritualise and glorify his woes? A 
lover might peak, and pine, and die 
down upon his stalk, without a sympa- 
thetic sigh from kith or kin, friend or 
ne ichbour , rival or partner, were it not 
for the tendency of his distemper to 
beget poetry, which, like the ‘ touch 
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of nature, makes the whole world 
kin.” 
Thus it is that we understand and 


sympathise with the oriental abandon of 


the shawled and turbaned innamorato 
who paces the narrow and overeaved 
lanes of the city, and glances from side 
to side towards the cross- legged, beard- 
ed automatons, who sit for ever incu- 
bating over their own wares (such then, 
as now, barring the fumes of the weed 


of the yet virginVirginia), in search of 


some treasure meet for the acceptance 
of her he has seen winding through 
the mazes of the Zambra by moonlight 
the night before. Hear him sing 


Co buy Pearls. 


I. 
I sighed as I paraded 
The marts of Albahar ;— 
My eyes went wandering idly o’er 
The wealth of its bazar. 


Il. 
I saw a string of pearls, 
Of size and lustre rare ; 
The wily merchant held them up 
For wonders, as they were. 


Itt, 

Those for the vanished faneies ; 
For future conquests, these ; 
But, oh, this precious centre one 

For charms one feels and sees ! 


IV. 
He reckoned o’er the smaller 
For dallying days gone by ; 
He showed me how they larger grew 
As the burning Now drew nigh. 


Vv. 
Then he’d have counted on 
To the lessening gems again, — 
But I snatched them from the mer- 
chant’s hand, 
And broke the string in twain. 


VI. 
The largest, oh, the largest, 
I placed it in my breast, 
And I paid him for the single one 
The price of all the rest. 


VII. 
The present in its passion, 
The present, let it be 
For past and future, since ’tis now 
I love and worship thee! 


VI, 
We mortals cannot fathom 
The depths that shroud our doom ; 
Then, Allah Achbar! we will love, 
And let the future come ! 
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It was only the night before, on the 
spot, that the same fond fatalist had 
indited the next fragment; which, in- 
deed, reveals the impromptu :— 


Che Weart’s Wiblah. 


I. 
Lo, the moon upon our white Alhambra 
Looks, a loving queen upon her towers,— 
But there’s whiter marble in yon Zambra, 
Purer light within these hearts of ours. 


It. 
Within yon lawns a thousand bubbling waters 
Fling their effulgent kisses o’er the 
flowers, — 
But oh, the glances of Granada’s daughters 
Drop deeper treasures in these hearts of 
ours. 
IIT. 
War is good,—but when the fight is foughten, 
And eve unclasps the helm in beauty’s 
bower, 
How sweeter far to clasp the unforgotten, 
Whose heart’s a Kiblah to this heart of 
ours! 


The reader knows—or does not know 
—what the ‘‘Kiblah” of the Mahomet- 
ans is. Ifhe does, he may skip; if not, 
let him turn to that accessible worthy, 
Jellal-ed-din, or to his hitherto untrans- 
lated brother of the pen, Mejr-ed-din 
(what is the Oriental Translation So- 
ciety about ?), and he will learn that 
wherever the worship of Mahomet ex- 
ists, there is a sort of magnetic focalis- 
ation towards Mecca, in the shape of 
a praying-place, called a Kiblah, in 
which the worshipper’s eye is lent the 
properties of the ne edle, and comes 
to Mahomet much more freely than 
the mountain which necessitated the 
hard alternative of the proverb. To 
ascertain the bearings, an order of 
astronomers, the Mokavits, specially 
belong to every mosque. Thus the 
whole praying community of Islamism 
gravitates towards a common centre in 
the desert of Arabia, and forms one 
congregation dispersed over the floor 
of that natural praying-place, the earth, 
turned, at different distances, towards 
the viewless Caaba of a common faith, 

Daniel prayed with his windows 
open—doubtless by means of an ascer- 
tained “* Kiblah”—towards Jerusalem. 
Were we in the mood, 2 ag once 
touched upon El Kuds, or the Holy 
City, we could relate the ai iblishment 
of the first Kiblah within the area of 
the'Temple of Solomon itself, and recite 
in the very words of the sapient Mejr- 


Se ee 
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ed-din, the compact entered into be. 
tween the Christian patriarch Sophro- 
nius and the conqueror Omar con- 
cerning thesame; nay, we could promise 
to lay our finger upon the spot to this 
day ‘held by all devout Mussulmauns 
(we trust we spell aright, and with the 
peace of the heroic and grandiloquent 
Edwardes) to be the middle of the 
earth !—namely, a certain flagstone be- 
hind the wall of the Mosque El Aksa ; 
a point of belief requiring a further 
belief*in a Mercator’s theory of this 
world of ours, considering it as rolled 
out from a sphere into a surface, like 
as a terrestrial globe of goodly paste 
expands under the levelling influence 
of the rolling-pin, until it admits of 
the umbilical demarcation of the pie- 
crust—that centre, beneath which lies 
the juicy mystery of the tea-cup!—But 
we drivel. 

The Mahometan Kiblah might thus 
form an appropriate metaphor for the 
Moorish romancer, But if inappro- 
priate as you please, what maiden of 
Granada would quarrel with the cou- 
ple ts cast into her window in the midst 
of a posy, itself phone tic and amorous 
witha living and odoriferous language of 
its own, if 
the swarthy manliness of the poet him- 
self in the moonlight, ere he wrapped 
himself into the folds of his Albornoz, 
and glided away? Give us such a 
maiden for our critic, especially of the 
Hispano-Arab breed, and we shall feel 
tolerably easy as to the sentence which 
shall be passed upon our tropes and 
metaphors, our Kiblahs, loadstones, 
tea-cups, promises, and pie-crusts. 

While the throne of Granada shook 
under the effeminate sway of Abu Ab- 
dallah, or Boabdil, a terrible tr: iwedy 
found time to be enacted within the 
valls of the palace of the Alhambra. 
But the world has been filled with the 
tale of the massacre of the Abencerra- 
ges, in every possible form, in prose, 
in poetry, and in verses (such as Rodd’s 
translations), whichare neither. Hence 
we are not going to conduct the reader 
once more into the Court of Lions, to 
exhibit the blood discharged by Zegri 
jealousy into its marble fountain, un- 
til the sanguine hue of the waters 
thereof seemed the reflection of those 
vermilion towers which overhang them. 
Suffice it to say, that no very pleasant 
feelings existed (as indeed may easily 


she once caught a glance of 


“{ June, 
be believed) bétween the families of 
the massacrors, and the massacrees. 
The Abencerrages (the Ben Serrai, or 
sons of Serrai) claimed to hold, of the 
two, the higher rank, and, like the 
white variety of the species, shewed 
where they could that they knew it. 
In our own times and climes such de- 
monstrations are confined to an occa- 
sional cold shoulder of friend, and the 
‘“‘cut” of an acquaintance; in a ruder 
age, and under a fiercer sun, the family 
feelings could be traced in the stab of 
the canjar, or the capricious tyranny 
of an Abencerrage lord over a Zegri 
slave. Were it otherwise it would ‘be 
impossible to say a word for the vrai- 
semblance of— 


Che Rebenge of Abvul. 


I. 
Within the palace court the hot sun quivers,— 
Here and there an oleander shivers ; 
Windows, close as jealousy, around, 
Seem, in their blindness, listening for a sound. 


It. 
Two are together ;—one, the mansion’s lord, 
Chief of the Ben Serrai, for crimes abhorred : 
This was the day on which—a gracious deed— 
Aldul, the bondsman, should be feed, and 
freed, 
IIt. 
On a barb of Ronda is the freedman mounted ; 
Out by the Ben Serrai the gold is counted : 
A meaning look’s exchanged,—and Abdul 
now 
Feels the first rush of freedom on his brow. 


IV. 
Tierce down the steep the coal-black barb he 
urges,— 
Forth throngh the gate the panting courser 
scourges ; 
Nor slacks, 
Afar, the Spaniard’s ban: 


till near ~ a verge he sees 


er on the breeze. 


v. 

‘* What? shall the bloated minion of The 
Little* 

Load us with wrong—then slime me with his 
spittle ? 

Thus to the earth I cast the price of shame— 

Henceforth shall vengeance be my path to 
fame ! 

VI. 

“* Have I not writhed beneath the loathsome 
kindness 

Of one, who thought to blind me in his blind- 
ness ? 

Grateful? my beanteous sister, where is she ? 


In, rowels! I’ve a sword—and I am free !” 


* Boabdil was surnamed El Chico—7The Little. 
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vil. 
“Ha! at our trench a foaming horse hath 
leapt— 
Back! or the watchword !—Past, like flame, 
he’s swept !— 
Saw ye the glare of his white-gazing eye, 
Neath his black forehead, glowering to the 
sky ?” 
viit. 
Lo! to the royal tent the Moor hath ridden— 
Within the royal tent hath stalked, unbid- 
den ;— 
“Monarch! I live, I fight, I fall for thee— 
Ranked ’gainst Granada only let me be!” 


Ix. 
“* Away!” quoth Ferdinand, “ presumptuous 
Moor— 
Think’ st thou our realm’s resources are so poor? 
Guards! be the intruder thrust beyond our 
posts— 
No room for renegades, ’mid Christian hosts !” 


x. 
Upon his chest the Zegri’s jaw hath dropped— 
An instant, you had thought his heart’s-blood 
stopped : 
The next, he hath retired, with eye to earth, 
And on his steed redraws the slackened girth. 


xI. 

Sullenly he crossed the Christian line,— 
Moodily exchanged the Moslem sign ; 
Through the gate his staggering stallion led ; 
Silent, in his stall, unsaddled, fed. 


xm. 
Up the Albayzin clanks his arméd heel, 
From his breastplate burns the blaze of 
steel;— 
On his thigh his scimitar is braced, 
And a dagger glimmers at his waist. 


XIII. 
The fountains sparkle in the palace court 
Of the Ben Serrai; aloof, sleek coursers snort. 
Beneath a horse-shoe arch the chieftain sits 
Musingly, and strokes his beard by fits. 


XIV. 
Olives utter, as an air goes by, 
Murmured thanks for each refreshing sigh ; 


But, as they cease, becalmed, the windows 
round 


Pour richer treasures in the lap of sound. 


XV. 
’Tis the voice of women which doth fling 
Such a silvery sweetness from its wing; 
And the grim chieftain smiles, for he doth 
deem 
He knows each tuneful laugh, and girlish 
scream. 
xv! 
Up the echoing court a tread is heard ;— 
From the olive springs the startled bird ;— 
The shadow of a form, erect and proud, 
Hath moved across those windows, like a 
cloud. 
VOL. XXXVII.——NO. CCXXII. 
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XVII. 
Was there an ear within which knew the 
tread ? 
Was there a heart it filled with hope, or 
dread ? 
Who knows ?—though sure, of him whose 
steps intrude 
Thus rudely here, full dangerous seemed the 
mood. 
XVIII. 
“ What? so soon returned!—Bismillah! boy, 
Are these the trophies of thy new employ ? 
Sweat, and dust, and rust, and blood-shot 
eye— 
Be such the fruits of gold and liberty ?” 


XIX. 

“ Hearken!” cried the youth ;—but at the 
word 

One well-known voice within the Harem’s 
heard— 

“ Oh, brother, hold! Thy murderous aim I 
see ;— 

Spare him, for pity—for thyself—for me !”’ 


XX. 
“He’s doomed!” he cried ;—and, like the 
lightning-dart, 
A two-edged dagger’s in the chieftain’s 
heart :— 
An instant, and he’s grasped him by the 
hair— 
The next—a headless corse lies quivering 
there. 
XXxI. 
A moment more,—and, as the life-blood flows, 
The crashing head against the casement 
goes 5 
Then, ere it drops amidst the shrieking 
throng, 
Hath fled the avenger of his sister's wrong. 


XXTI. 
Fled! but how far ?—before their master’s 
gate 
Be surea grisly band of henchmen wait :— 
* Accursed slave !—our master slain by thee? 
Thus from thy recreant corse the soul we 
free !” 
XXIII. 
Hacked with an hundred wounds young Ab- 
dul lies— 
And, as he lifts his last look to the skies, 
Above him bends a form he knows too well— 


The sister, whom he loved—for whom he fell ! 


The young Zegri had received some 
provocation, no doubt. His master 
rode him rather rough, Nevertheless, 
the Abencerrages will ever be illus- 
trious on the roll of knights, heroes, 
and Mussulmans; and we challenge 
the college of heralds to produce any- 
thing more grandly chivalrous than the 
arms of that princely family,—azure, 
two savages demolishing a city with 
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their clubs, with the motto C'est 
peu de chose—a mere trifle! Some- 
thing this to match the ‘‘used up” 
gentleman, who remarked of the Co- 
liseum, that it was ‘absolutely no- 
thing!” But what shall we say of the 


hereditary and ineradicable taint of 


aristocracy clinging to this family like 
the leprosy to Gehazi, which will not 
suffer them, even to this day, in spite 
of so many family and national cata- 
clysms, to vulgarize down into the 
common Moor of Barbary? Even 
there, in the obscurity of the deserts 
of Tunis, they preserve, as the enthu- 
siast Chateaubriand informs us, the 
lofty civilization, with the regretful 
memories, of their Spanish lost homes. 
‘It was written” is their answer to 
all speculation and all sympathy, as 
they draw their shroud-like robes over 
their faces, and pass silently off: but 
the memory of old things is there; and 
more than the me mory—the records, 
and the archives, and the title-deeds— 
all preserved, and prepared, one might 
almost think, for the reassertion and 
reassumption of ancient rights, should 
the *“* It was written” be inscribed on 
the banner of reinvasion and recon- 
quest. Nay, to such a pitch is this 
idea of restoration realized amongst 
them, that to this day is preserved in 
the family of one of the expatriated 
race in Africa, the key of that palace 
in Granada, deserted by his ancestor 
three hundred and fifty years ago, 
which he believes with the devout 
tenacity ofa fatalist, will yet surrender 
itself to the magic touch of hereditary 
proprietorship, and admit into the wards 
of its locks that master spell, which 
shall cast all the gates open for its 
ancient lord. 

Glorious old dogs, those Abencer- 
rages! Chateaubriand had a weak- 
ness for them; he was, in some sense, 
an Abencerrage himself—loyal, noble, 
chivalrous, patriotic, unfortunate, an 
exile, a poet. Thus he understood, 
because he partook of, the character 
he drew in his half-historic fable. It is 
thus, too, that Lamartine so faithfully 






“ BoaBpELIN.—THh’ alarm-bell rings from our Alhambra walls, 





depicted, because he was filled with, 
the spirit of the East, and has now 
sunk naturally into Syria. But this 
fidelity of sympathy seems modern. 
Our ancestors had but hazy and Anglo- 
Saxon notions of the Arab dynasties 
of South Spain ; they took their ideas, 
it would seem, from sign-boards, and 
tapestry, and figure- heads, and never 
could get over the impression of some 
connexion existing between the tar- 
brush and the devil—betwixt the Moor 
and Mahoun. Horn and hoof were 
but a little way off the turban and 
slippers, and blackness was a measure 
of the depth of damnation. Not but 
that, after all, a more serious sceptic 
than Walpole might have manufactured 
doubts as to the hue of the Granadine’s 

skin. Contrary to all received impres- 
sions, one of the few pictures of the 
Spanish-Arab aristocracy of that age 
in existence, namely, that of the re- 
nowned and unfortunate Boabdil him- 
self, in the Generalife, represents the 
monarch with a fair complexion and 
flaxen hair! This, coupled with the 
profound truth, that the devil is not 
half so black as he is painted, ought no 
doubt tostagger the nineteenth century. 
3e this as it may, certain it is that 
our forefathers classed the Andalusian 
Arabs with the powers of darkness 
generally, and would have considered 
an exchange of the veriest Saxon pud- 
dle with the sangre azul of an Aben- 
cerrage himself a “ filthy bargain.” 
Hence, when our poets thought good to 
depict the heroes of this race, they 
had nothing for it but to throw over- 
board the whole distinctive character 
of the people, strip them of their ugly 
peculiarities, and for the sake of hu- 
manity baptize and whitewash them 
out of the face, or rather, in the face. 
Dryden has done this, as he did every- 
thing, with a turn of the hand. Two 
mortal tragedies (Phebus forbid that 
they should be immortal!) rhyme 
through the downfall of Granada. It 
is thus that the great master of English 
verse places us within the purple of 
Moorish Sultanism :— 


And, from the streets, sound drums and ataballes. 


[ Within, a bell (!)* drums and trumpets. 








* Don Quixote reproves the puppet-showman for the mistake which Dryden has 


fallen into—of introducing bells into a Moorish scene. 


abomination to all true Muss sulmans, 


They were—and are—an 
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How now! from whence proceed these new alarms ? 
[ To them a Messenger. 


MEssENGER.—The two fierce factions are again in arms ; 
And, changing inte blood the day’s delight, 
The Zegrys and th’ Abencerrages fight ; 
On each side their allies and friends appear, &c. 
BoaBpELIn.—Draw up behind the Vivarambla place ; 
Double my guards, these factions I will face, 
And try if all the fury they can bring 
Be proof against the presence of their king.’ 


This may suffice of the dialogue. A 
specimen (and we must cull in order 
to offer a presentable one) of the lyrical 
style of the piece may be set side by 
side with Lockhart, for the reader to 


compare, or contrast, as he may see 
oceasion. The following stanza com- 
mences a ‘* Song,” to which the Zam- 
bra, that Moorish mystic chorus, is in- 
tended to be dremel danced :— 


“ Beneath a myrtle shade, 
Which Love for none but happy lovers made, 
I slept; and straight my love before me brought 
Phillis, the object of my waking thought ; 
Unveiled she came, my slaves to meet, 
While love strewed flowers beneath her feet ; 
Flowers, which so press’d by her became more sweet.’? 


Is this enough? No; we cannot 
refrain from another sample, being a 
serenade to the Zegri Lyndaraxa. That 
highly Moorish name, Phillis, it will 
be seen, still clings to the strain. Con- 
ceive these lyrics, breathed in the tro- 


pical fervor of an Andalusian Moor's 
eloquence, amidst the moon-touched 
fruit-tree-tops that border the Guadal- 
medina, to the veiled loveliness that 
trembles above in the recess of yonder 
moresque balcony :— 


“* Wherever I am, and whatever I do, 
My Phillis is still to my mind; 
When angry, I mean not to Phillis to go, 
My feet of themselves the way find ; 
Unknown to herself, I am just at her door, 
And when I would rail, I can bring out no more 
Than—Phillis, too fair and unkind! 


When Phillis I see, my heart bounds in my breast, 
And the love I would stifle is shown: 
But, asleep or awake, I am never at rest, 
When from my eyes Phillis is gone; 
Sometimes a sad dream does delude my sad mind, 
But, alas! when I wake, and no Phillis I find, 


How I sigh to myself all alone! 


We will spare thee the rest, good 
reader. See what Dryden could de- 
scend to, when he fell over to the false 
prophet! Three Absaloms and Ahi- 
tophels could hardly redeem from this 
apostacy. 

A tinge of the diabolic lurks even 
in Shakspeare’s Moor, who, be it re- 
membered, was not ‘‘of Spain,” though 
his sword was. But there it is tem- 
pered (like the sword in question) in 
the ice-brook of nature, and made 
obedient to the master-hand. It is 
not Othello himself who recognises it, 
nor those of lordlier rank about him; 
it js only the more vulgar prejudices 


” 


of the Ancient and his wife, represent- 
ing the delusions and superstitions of 
the times. The one exclaims to Bra- 
bantio, “ the devil will make a grand- 
sire of you!”—a bit of coarse raillery, 
and nothing more; the other cries, 
** and you the blacker devil!” forced 
out in an excusable hyperbole of rage. 
This popular relationship between co- 
lour and condemnation exists to the 
present day, when devils are painted 
black to look more blue, and men 
already dyed of that unlucky shade are 
treated, in the land which boasts to be 
the head-quarters of freedom, pretty 
much as his infernal majesty might be, 
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who is considered, like his own ele- 
ment, a good servant, though a bad 
master, 

More than one attempt has been 
made in our own (or our fathers’) day, 
to adopt into English literature episodes 
of Spanish-Arab history. We say 
nothing of the gorgeous fiction of our 
greatest living novelist, for we eschew 
cotemporary criticism, dreading alike 


the palms and nails of authors; or of 


the half history, half romance of «‘ The 
Conquest of Granada,” by the accom- 
plished American—that floating light, 
as alluring by its briiliancy, as danger- 
ous by its illusiveness. But our eye 
has just lighted upon a tragedy by 
Sophia Lee, called «* Almeyda, Queen 
of Granada,” in which the mighty 
Siddons (as appears by the dram. co 
impersonated the Moorish Sultana. 
An advertisement tells us it is wholly a 
fiction; soit is—it never even could have 
been. It would be tedious to quote, 
where the whole play is one illustration 
of what we mean. We dismiss Miss 
Lee to Lethe, then, with one solitary 
remark, and it goes to illustrate the 
vanity of idea-worship. We were 


mightily taken in cur youth by one of 


Byron’s expressions, contained, if we 
recollect aright, somewhere in a note, 
where the poet speaks of sorrow dash- 
ing down the mirror of the past, and 
only seeing its image multiplied in the 
fragments. Sophia Lee makes Orasmyn 
say :— 


“Oh! that superior mind is gone for ever! 
Yet still, thus ruined, like a broken mirror, 
It gives a perfect image in each fragment !” 


What noble dramas yet lie unhewn 
out of the block of history, in those 
times of Arab and Castilian, Jew and 
Inquisitor, Isabella and Columbus, the 
veriest oaf might calculate. Are they 
all unhewn ?—But this would be reve- 
lation. 

There was a strong belief in Dragons 
among the Moors of those days; they 
were supposed to occupy the place in 
the ase kingdom which mastiffs, or 
the police, hold amongst us. ‘The idea 
may have been a traditional souvenir 
of the crocodile, which these nomad 
tribes had encountered on their migra- 
tion westwari through Africa, and 
which, on the slippery bank of a maiden 
stream, formed then, as now, a tolerably 
effective duenna against the warmest 
water-wooers. The addition of wings 
was a trifle, considering there was no 
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Cuvier to find out the mistake; and 
as for the sting, the tail must end in 
something, and it seemed incongruous 
to suffer a creature which began with 
so lion-like a head and shoulders, to go 
out like a lamb; with such armature 
of jaw, nothing but an armed tail 
would have been in keeping. 

The following piece of fancy-work 
supposes the dragon to be a Benedick. 
It must be said or sung to the glitter- 
ing flash of a jet d’eau, during sun- 
shine :— 


Lay of the fountain. 


I. 
The Dragon slept—the maiden wept : 

A fountain sparkled within the bower : 
Upon her tears a warrior crept, 

And vowed the maiden must fly that hour. 


Il. 
Warm blushes mantled upon her cheek, 
To think that her lover should find her 
weeping ;— 
To the Dragon a parting look she cast,— 
But his horrible scales were folded, sleeping. 
Ill. 
A glance at the fountain before she fled— 
The breath of the stranger was warm 
above her :— 
Down, down she hath sunk—for, oh, ’tis dead, 
In that liquid mirror, the face of her lover ! 


IV. 
Never from the fountain the maiden rose— 
Thenceforth Granada’s faithless daughter, 
From morning's dawn to evening's close, 
Trembles, a shadow, beneath the water. 


The fair Andalusian victims of Ma- 
homedan jealousy did not pass their 
entire existence in that capricious broi- 
dering which the ennui of a harem gives 
scope for. There were rich and burn- 
ing meanings in the very flowers of the 
web which the henna-tipped fingers 
wove; and the burning bosoms that 
conceived them knew that they were 
emblems, and no more, of a vast re- 
ality, the mighty mystery of passion,— 
to them the one thing needful of ex- 
istence. The deep consciousness of that 
intuition they flashed from such eyes! 
we will not attempt to describe them. 
Portia’s lover could tell the reason. 
They were known best in their effects, 
—and so it ever is witheyes. Talk to 
us of a blue eye, or a grey eye, or a 
lustrous eye, or a diamond eye—we 
stand fire. But give us the eye that 
will no more let itself be scrutinized 
and defined than the whereabouts of a 
flash of lightning, which, when you 
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least expect it—nay, out of clouds and 
darkness, gives a home thrust, awaking 
a consciousness within you of intolerable 
light, power, and danger; and, as it 
turns away, causing the very auricles 
of your heart to echo with the trium- 
phant thunder of the blow. The skies 
of Andalusia are to this day subject to 
such tempestuous eye-storms. Gene- 
rations of Christians have preserved 
these oriental and tropical heir-looms ; 
for the Morisco maiden, as she was 
‘with sighing sent” towards the de- 
serts of Africa, looked behind her, and 
left the lustre of her regard, like a 
diamond tear-drop, on the beloved 
soil she was quitting, to be reflected 
evermorein the glances of its daughters. 

If the impertinent scribbler who 
threw off the following fleurette at 
Almeria, had known what he was 
about, he would have submitted to his 
destiny without a song—have died, 
and made no—verse. But, alas! out 
of the ninety registered poets of the 
Cordovan empire, how few know how 
to be silent with any grace! All must 
chant aloud, from that patriarchal fa- 
mily group of bards, consisting of Mo- 
hammed the first, his four brothers, 
and two sons, to the tender and in- 
spired Abihokm Malek ben Abi Said 
Abdelrhaman ben Almurgel, who died 
in the attempt to make an acrostic on 
himself. 

As it was, this poetaster of ours did 
sing—whether, afterwards, he “ spar- 
kled, was exhaled, and went to hea- 
ven,” or crackled, was calcined, and 
went to—al Haweyat, does not appear. 
All that history or tradition tells of 
him is summed up in the single fact— 
he wrote 

BZoraypve ! 
I. 

In darkness was the diamond’s lair, 

Before it sparkled in thy hair :— 

Thus the flashing of thine eyes 

From a sunless source doth rise, 

Zorayde ! 
I. 

Underneath thy snowy vest 

Is a snowy heart comprest ;— 

And the brilliant of thy tear 

Is as cutting, hard, and clear, 

Zorayde! 
ul. 

Here must I die—I, Almanar— 

A mortal—victim to a star :— 

I, doomed in ashes to expire— 


Thou, coldly blazing—frost and fire — 
Zorayde! 
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The ending in ashes is ominous. 
Let us charitably hope that if there 
was anything amiss with the unlucky 
Almanar, and that he did not quite 
escape all the seven hells amongst 
which the battalions of the Moslem 
damned are billeted, he was at least 
suffered, after passing Al Sirat, that 
bridge that is thinner than a hair and 
shurper than a razor, to enter Al 
Araf, the limbo or middle state of 
Islamism, which, in the words of Sadi, 
as rendered by D’Herbeldt, “ parait 
un enfer aux bienheureux, et un para- 
dis aux damnés.” 

But what, after all, to such a votarist 

as the faithful and accomplished Al- 
manar, was l’enfer, Sajin, or any other 
double-basement story of the long 
home, so he could have been but ac- 
corded the immortal occupation of 
being victimised by his cruel fair one ? 
The true root of romantic and amatory 
foppery—‘‘ to be sad for very wanton- 
ness”—is in the peninsular Arab. The 
wild worship of the ideal, and the ha- 
bitual sacrifice of self and sense to that 
worship—the eternal grovelling under 
whole luggage-trains of self-made woes 
as a habit, and the fancy for being 
pulverized and brayed in a mortar as 
a luxury ; all this is of eastern growth, 
and straggled from that root which sent 
as an offshoot in the other direction, 
the Suttee and the Fakir. Almanar, 
no doubt, felt delicious torture in the 
double death dealt him by his astrono- 
mical Zorayde; accordingly, with a 
kindly consideration, he bestowed on his 
hearers the scarcely-less two-edged de- 
light of his verses. ‘Thus he gave as good 
as he got; and fulfilled his destiny. When 
he died, moreover, he thereby ensured 
the seventy new wives in Paradise 
which the Prophet promises those who 
have accomplished their work, in ad- 
dition to the old; a favour, the latter 
clause of which many of the faithful 
would cheerfully forego, content to ac- 
cept a moderate equivalent in fresh 
celestial spouses for the oldest of the 
earthly ones left behind. 

But Christians, too, as well as 
Moors, have known how to feel the 
delicious torture of love-reverses— 
some of them, too, without thinking 
to rid themselves of it by reciting love 
verses, as boors believe they can cure 
their own maladies by infecting others. 
In affairs of the heart there were those 

of the right faith in these very wars 
who contrived mourir gaiment—to die 
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game, though they did not expire like 
the swan, singing. In particular, there 
was a certain Saxon knight who ap- 
peared as if from the clouds (as in- 
deed, coming from England, and land- 
ing in Andalusia, he might without 
much metaphor be assumed to have 
done), and as thoroughly astonished 
the hosts of Ferdinand and Boabdil 
by the sportive prowess of his arm, 
as he perplexed them by his unpro- 
nounceable name. In the narrative 
of the'worthy Cura de los Palacios, he 
figures as the Conde de {Escalas, or 
Escalay, in which the last English his- 
torian of Spain is so far from recog- 
nizing the original, that, rather than 
‘give it up,” he mildly suggests in a 
note, whether it might not be some 
‘* Earl of Calais,” of whom the college 
of heralds trumpeteth not! This aero- 
lite of Anglo-Saxon chivalry, so pre- 
posterously dropped upon the Iberian 
soil, was nothing less than one Scales, 
Earl of Rivers, who had brought the 
lance of a true knight-errant to the 
service of the sweet Queen Isabel and 
her doughty husband against the in- 
fidel, and mainly contributed to the 
taking of Loxa, in 1488. 

But, alas for human infirmity in 
matters of faith, where the heart gets 
entangled! Out of the odds and ends 
of history that have come down to us, 
and which record little more than the 
loss of the hero’s two front teeth, up to 
which he was armed in a desperate en- 
counter with the Moors, and a bon mot 
he good-humouredly perpetrated there- 
upon, romance stiches up a patchwork 
of its own, of imposing colours, and calls 
upon us to believe that it is the Eng- 
lishman’s own counterpane. Such as it 
is, let us spread it forth, referring to 
the incomparable Gil Perez as autho- 
rity on the subject of love-bouquets ; 
and at the same time borrowing one of 
his prettiest names. The following bal- 
lad—muy doloroso—we will call 


Che Faron Lord and the 
Moorish Lavp. 


I. 
“ Sister, he comes!” the trembling Kaza 
cries. 
“Hark! through the trees 
stealthy clash ! 
And, as he climbs, this pharos-taper’s flash 
Lights on the jewel of his costly sash, 
And looks at us!” Daraxa only 
sighs,— 
Pallid and speechless. 


his armour’s 
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Il. 
“ Safe at thy side at last!” quoth young 
Scalay. 
“ By our St. George, and their St. James, 
and thy— 
Which is thy saint, O fairest saint ? ’tis 
high 
And perilous, this cliff, as is the sky 
Thou seem’st to come from! 
No word to say— 
Spell-bound and speechless ?” 


What ? 


III. 
He bore the blazon of a northern clime— 
The roseate cheek,—the brow, down which 
there rolled 
Locks, like the gleanings of autumnal gold,— 
The limbs of more than Gaditanian mould, 
Massive and lithe—so stood he there, 
sublime, — 
But she was speechless. 


IV. 
Into the depths of her dark searching 
eyes 
A warmer sun had looked; and deeper shade 
Lurked in the mazes of each massy braid 
That weighed her shoulders. Though all un- 
displayed, 
None but might guess the matchless 
symmetries 
Of her that’s speechless. 


¥. 
For, ‘neath the filmy gossamer-like 
gauze 
Which closed her throat, a glowing bosom 
panted, 
From out whose depths, by love’s mute spell 
enchanted, 
The eloquent blood her changeful cheek that 
haunted, 
Of every sigh would tell the hidden 
cause, 
Though she were speechless. 


Vi. 
See! I am come !—a stranger, yet thine 
own ;— 
Wounded, yet whole; though whole, yet 
stricken deep, 
As by a host of foes; since thou wilt weep 
Away the moments happiness should keep 
For its own raptures.—Still that gaze of 
stone— 
Absorbed and speechless ?” 


VII. 
“Come, dry those drops! 
polished mail 
A stain they'll leave, worse than the Moslem 
brand! 
Cheer, lovely heathen! In our merry land 
Not thus the fair a warrior’s suit with- 
stand.” 
Then sunk she down on Kaza’s breast, 
all pale— 
Trembling and speechless. 
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Vill. 
“ Speak, for thy sister! Is she false ? 
Reply ! 
Her latest letter was a bunch of roses— 
Roses, that tell what nothing else discloses ; 
Bright flowers of bliss, on which the heart 
reposes, 
Lapped in their loveliness and truth— 
Oh, why— 
Why is she speechless ?” 


IX. 
“ Alas, Lord Escalay! in vain they 
bloomed. 
A sadder, loftier bridal ’s now her choice. 
If of her breast, at thy heart-searching voice, 
No faltering pulse disturbs the equipoise, 
Then know her soul in its own purpose 
tombed— 
For ever speechless. 


x. 
“ The tale’s soon told. Our sire this 
morning said 
That by a craven Christian she was wooed. 
‘Craven ? ’tis false!’ she cried. Our parent’s 
mood 
Chafed ’gainst this passionate raving of her 
blood ; 
He cursed her with a father’s curse,— 
and fled— 
As she fell, speechless. 


XI. 
‘* Now, hie thee hence. Ye part—it is 
decreed. 
Flee to thine altars,—we will turn to ours. 
Upon Mahommed’s shrine love’s withered 
flowers 
Will less offend when watered by the showers 
Of hope abandoned for his holy creed, 
By her that’s speechless.” 


XII. 

‘* Not to be mine? Then farewell spear 

and Spain ! 
The Cross and Crescent in the lists I leave. 
No heart for either, since they both bereave 
Me of the hope to which my soul did cleave.” 

So plunged he darkly down the cliff 

again— 
Leaving her speechless. 


And—we now spee ak history—he did 
disappear, quit Spain, and did die, the 
same year, before 


“A petty fortress in a foreign land ;” 


being killed at the battle of St. Albans, 
between the Bretons and the French ; 
—whether, like Roland, because “ he 
wished to full,” will prokably, at this 
time of day, never be known. 

How dissimilar the characters of the 
Saxon aud Arab! Spain was an in- 


tervening link, and there the half- 
African descendant of Ishmael had 
already bred out of some original cha- 
racteristics. The Anglican knight pro- 
bably bore beneath his armour the same 
haughty reserve and melancholy senti- 
mentalism which invest with so peculiar 
a character of romance the English 
gentleman of the present day. He 
was doubtless difficult of access, both 
to persons and to passion; but to 
both, when he admitted them, la- 
vishly open. Sluggish, possibly, on 
trivial occasions, he became nerved 
with the arrival of a great one; and 
rose, like some vessel of tonnage, with 
the wave which overwhelmed “smaller 
and more cranky craft. Thus he would 


grow gradually in the estimation of 


those who overlooked him at first. This 
estimation would deepen into deference, 
and in all probability end in an unqua- 
lified submission to the indomitable and 
calm intensity of the Anglo-Norman 
nature. 

With what an eastern spring, on 
the contrary, would the mystic, love- 
sick, dreamy, examinate, fanciful Moor 
start, tiger-like, from his repose, and 
stand erect, aloft, terrific before our 
eyes, with blazing eye and whetted 
tooth, the individualised personation 
of his race, creed, and history! To 
dart from his divan, buckle his armour 
on his breast, thrust spurs into his met- 
tled barb, and burst, like a black ava- 
lanche, from the Sierra Nevada upon 
the invading spears of a Cifuentes or 
an Aguilar, below in the “fresea y 
regale ada vega,” was but a single act. 
What a contrast to the “‘ mancuvres ” 
ofthese degenerate days! Yet we have 
many advant: iges over the Moor on 
the score of celerity. To say nothing 
of better roads, more completely orga- 
nised intelligence, &e., the metaphor- 
ical * shell jacket ” is decidedly more 

easily put on than the great crustaceous 
reality of steel; norscould a helmet, 
with its clasps, bars, and visor, be rea- 
dily donned with the speed of a foraging 
cap. Indeed armour must have been 
a difficulty in more ways than one. It 
was hard to pack up—a soldier’s kit 


resembling a kitchen range. It was stiff 


work for a tailor, in case of needful 
repairs —a screw loose instead of a 
stitch dropped. In the coldest winter 
it could neither have been convenient 
nor serviceable to wear two suits, the 
ordinary coat of armour and a great 
coat. Some, indeed, have been de- 
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scribed as clothed in ‘triple brass ;” 
but this was more of a figure of speech, 
and applied usually tothe forehead. Nor 
on the other hand was it easy to hang 
a breastplate loosely from the shoulders 
in the heat of summer, or cast it over 
the arm like a registered paletot when 
the blood rose too glowingly in the 
veins. To hear of men coopered up 
in casques accomplishing the extraor- 
dinary coups de main which modern 
science, activity, and undress might in 
vain attempt to rival, gives us humi- 
liating ideas of our degeneracy. Anti- 
quity was a coleopterous animal ; un- 
der its cases it concealed wings, and 
when the lady-bird was expected to 
crawl, behold, it flew ! 

But—O shade of Ahmed Abu Bekr 
Alrazi ! whither have we too fluttered ? 
Far from the gardens and graves of 
fertile and fatal Andalus, like that mi- 
gratory insect do we find ourselves 
perched upon a branchy digression, 
reached by a flight which has borne 
us unheeding over the very flowers of 
chivalry ! 

Fertile and fatal Andalus! Fertile 
for the seed of the spoilers—fatal to 
the name and nation of the spoile d! 
Now, over the rich and irrigated vegas 
of Beetican Iberia—rich by nature, irri- 
gated by the banished Arab—wave the 
teeming products of the soil; cotton, 

cane, rice, orange, vines,—over which 
the characteristic Algarr« sbo and Adelfa 
spread their friendly shade. Upon this 
tierra caliente swarm the descendants 
of the conquerors, just tinged by the 
ineffaceable blood of ancient neighbour- 
hood and intercourse, mingling with 
the Andalusian sangre su, as the old 
Moorish gateway, tower, or fountain is 
found engaged in the walls of Catholic 
cathedrals or the palaces of hidalgos. 
To the present hour you can look nei- 
ther at the population nor the edifices 
of southern Spain without the insepar- 
able Moorish association; and that as- 
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sociation is ever melancholy. Fatal 
Andalus! Fatal to the hopes, and 
happiness, and pride, and glory of the 
Moslem! Noi a city, not a rock-built 
fortress but has its tale of dread and 
disaster; not a centre of ancient popu- 
lousness that is not also a mound of 
bloody recollections. Sut, short as 
was the period during which the de- 
graded Morisco was left to weep over 
the sepulchres of the ancestral Moor, 
he contrived to plant an immortal me- 
mory there, smiling in harmonious 
bloom, perennial as the tears that had 
watered the root. To this day we 
visit these graves, and find these flow- 
ers, fresh as when they were first 
planted,—for they are the flowers of 
poesy. One of them—a mere weed— 
we have culled to put into the hands of 
the reader at parting. It reters to the 
fall of the once flourishing city of Baza, 
the exquisite gardens of whic th, a lea uzue 
in length, offered in the very laby rinth 
of their sweetness such an obstacle to 
the arms of the victorious Ferdinand. 
It is called 


Elegy of Malek Abvallah el 
Gajan. 


I. 


Moonlight wandered down among the trees— 
Baza’s moans were wandering on the breeze ; 
And my brain went feebly wandering on— 

Wanderingly distraught and woe-begone. 


Il, 
In a cypress grove the wandering moon 
Fell upon the whiteness of a stone. 
There a sleeper slept—the white caftan 
Carved in marble marked the Mussulman. 


Ill. 


Down upon the moonlight J, too, spread 

The shawl I wore, beneath my wandering 
head— 

Rested from my life-long wanderings there— 

Give E] Gazan’s wandering soul a prayer! 
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by the Rev. G. M. Wainwright, D.D., 
reviewed, 552. 


Paganini, Anecdotes of, 377. 

Poetry.—The Old Year and the New, 
3; The Absentee, 131; The Rings, 
an Elegy, by William Forsyth, 134 ; 
Songs for the Season, by D. F. 
M‘Carthy—No. 1, Recollections, 190, 
No. 2, Sunny Days in Winter, 193; 
No. 3, The Birth of the Spring, 194; 
The Spirit of the Night-Song, 212; 
I love the ground you tread on, 213; 
Won't you leave us a lock of your 
hair, 214; Parting, 215; The Trou- 
badour, by William Forsyth, 273; A 
Valentine to my daughter ‘* Murillo,” 
fourteen months old, 403; Hymn of 
St. Patrick, 471; The Lover’s Com- 
plaint, 474; Love in reality, 476; 
The Bachelor's Memories, 479; St. 
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Patrick’s Day, 482; Sleep and Death, 
a Vision, 629; A Canzonet from Ca- 
moens, 668; The Fairy Well, 669; 
The Tree of Life, an Allegory, 671 ; 
Christmas Eve, 672; The Augustine, 
or Scenes from a Life, 673; Sonnets 
suggested by reading the Lyra Apos- 
tolica, 674; Legend of Loughrea, 
676; The Emigrant’s Farewell to his 
Native Land, 677; Mrs. Magrath, a 
Translation from the Greek of one of 
the Post-Homeric Poets, 678; Son- 
nets on Mary Queen of Scots, by B. 
B. Feltus, 679; Abu Fellaleh, 772; 
Kazim and Axa, 774; To buy Pearls, 
775; The Heart’s Kiblah, 775; The 
Revenge of Abdul, 776; Lay of the 
Fountain, 780; Zorayde, 781; The 
Saxon Lord and the Moorish Lady, 
782; Elegy of Malek Abdallah el Ga- 
zan, 784. 

Portuguese Olive, Leaves from the, No. 
1, Bernardim Ribeyro, 302. 

Progress and Retrogression, 67. 


Reasons why the ancient Laws and Con- 
stitution of England should not be 
changed by or for a foreign Poten- 
tate, 407. 

Reviews.—Life and Correspondence of 
Robert Southey, concluding portion, 
37; Observations on the Social and 
Political State of the European Peo- 
” in 1848-1849, by Samuel Laing, 

isq., 67; The Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England 
and Europe, by Joseph Kay, Esq., 67; 
The Defenceless State of Great Bri- 
tain, by Sir Francis B. Head, Bart., 
1164 The Roman Civil Law, Intro- 
ductory Lecture, by John Anster, 
LL.D., 126; Lyrics of the Heart, by 
Alaric A. Watts, Esq., 234; The 
Odes and Epodes of Horace, trans- 
lated literally and rhythmically, by 
W. Sewell, B.D., 241; Letters on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, 
in reply to Mr. Newman’s Essay, by 
the Rev. Wm. Archer Butler, M.A., 
276; Incumbered Estates of Ireland, 
299; The Beauties of the Boyne and 
its Tributary the Blackwater, by 
William R. Wilde, second edition, 
327; Olive, by the author of The 
Ogilvies, 338; ‘Time the Avenger, by 
the author of Emilia Wyndham, 343 ; 
Evelyn, or a Journey from Stockholm 
to Rome in 1847-8, by Miss Bunbury, 
347; Nathalie, a Tale, by Julia Ka- 
vanagh, 349; England as it is, Poli 
tical, Social, and Industrial, in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, by 
William Johnston, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, 351; Vindiciz Anglicane, Eng- 
land's Right against Papal Wrong, 
being an attempt to suggest the legis- 
lation by which it ought to be as- 
serted, 404; Reasons why the ancient 
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Laws and Constitution of England 
should not be changed by or for a 
foreign potentate, 407; A Year on 
the Punjab Frontier, in 1848-9, by 
Major Herbert B. Edwardes, 411; 
The Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bun- 
yan, with Memoir of the Author, by 
G. Cheever, D.D., and Engravings on 
wood by Dalziel, from designs by 
Harvey, 435; Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays by an Octogenarian 
(J. R.), 454; History of the War of 
the Sicilian Vespers, by Michele Ama- 
ri, with Introduction and Notes by 
the Earl of Ellesmere, 484; Sketches 
after English Landscape Painters, by 
lL. Marvy, with short Notices by 
W. M. Thackeray, 538; The Vernon 
Gallery of British Art, edited by S. 
C. Hall, Esq., 542; The Spanish An- 
nual, or Picturesque Antiquities of 
Spain, by Nathaniel Armstrong Wells, 
547; Our Saviour, with his Prophets 
and Apostles, a series of eighteen 
highly tinished Engravings, &c., with 
descriptions by several American di- 
vines, edited by the Rev. G. M. Wain- 
wright, D.D., 552; The Court Album, 
fourteen Portraits of the Female Aris- 
tocracy, from drawings by John Hay- 
ter, 552; Home Pictures, sixteen Do- 
mestic Scenes of Childhood, drawn 
and etched by Hablot Knight Browne, 
553; Gold, a Legendary Rhyme, illus- 
trated with twelve outlines by Alfred 
Crowquill, 553; Rip Van Winkle, by 
WashingtonIrving, illustrated with six 
etchings on steel by Charles Simins, 
from drawings by Felix Darley, 554; 
Pilgrimages to English Shrines, by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, 554; The Story of 
Jack and the Giants, illustrated by 
thirty-five drawings, by Rich. Doyle, 
555; The Babes in the Wood, 555; 
Christmas with the Poets, a collection 
of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
Verses, relating to the Festival of 
Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
—_ to the present time, embel- 
ished with 50 tinted illustrations 
by Birket Foster, 556; Christianity 
in Ceylon, by Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, K.C.B., 557; Memoirs of a 
Literary Veteran, including Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished Literary Characters, from 
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The History of the Romans under the 
Empire, by the Rev. Charles Meri- 
vale, 611; Memoirs of Horace Wal- 
pole and his Contemporaries, includ- 
ing numerous original Letters, chiefly 
from Strawberry Hill, edited by Eliot 
Warburton, Esq., 683; Lavengro, by 
George Borrow, 711; Conversations 
of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret, 
translated from the German by John 
Oxenford, 732; The United States 
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and Cuba, Eight Years of Change 
and Travel, by John Glanville Taylor, 
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notices and specimens of, 302. 
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viewed, 454. 
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by Jonathan Freke Slingsby, 468. 
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Freke Slingsby, 387; Legend of St. 
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Sewell’s translation 
viewed, 241. 
Shakspeare, a few more words on, 720. 
Slingsby, Jonathan Freke, the Old Year 
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last of our Holidays, 207; Saint 
Valentine’s Day, a Legend of Saint 
Valentine, 387; St. Patrick’s Day in 
my own Parlour, 468; Easter Day, 
624. 
Sonnets suggested by reading the Lyra 
Apostolica, 674. 

Southey, Robert, Life and Correspon- 
dence of, conclusion, reviewed, 37. 
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771. 
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against Papal Wrong, being an at- 
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which it ought to be asserted, re- 
viewed, 404. 


Walpole, Horace, Memoirs of, and his 
Contemporaries, including numerous 
Original Letters, chiefly from Straw- 
berry Hill, edited by Eliot Warbur- 
ton, Esq., reviewed, 683. 

Watts, Alaric A., Lyrics of the Heart, 
reviewed, 234. 

Waverley Novels, Dramas from the, 647. 

Wells, Nathaniel Armstrong, the Spa- 
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